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Such beauty and economy are 


‘ound only in Belflor Inlaid 


IFFERENT from anything ever seen in 

flooring—and inexpensive, too! A spe- 
cial process had to be perfected before the 
soft, clouded colors which make Be/flor Inlaid 
so lovely could be produced. And to the 
same process is due the surprisingly moder- 
até cost of this new Nairn Flooring. 

So now with no undue strain on the 
family budget you can work out the newest 
idea in interior decoration. Corer wooden floors 
with colorful Belflor Inlaid. Rooms have so 
much more charm and character when floors 
harmonize with the general color scheme. 


Whether you want rich, deep hued effects 
for dining-room and library—patterns in 
sunny pastel colors for the sun porch— 
delicate tints for nurseries and bedrooms— 
you'll find them all in Belflor. You'll find, 








also, appealing designs for kitchen and 
bathroom. 

Bear in mind that Be/flor Inlaid is a per- 
manent flooring. It possesses the same rugged 
strength found in all the other Nairn Inlaid 
Linoleums. And Nairn durability and value 
have stood supreme for nearly forty years. 

Bel florInlaid never needs refinishing. Its col- 
ors will not wear off because they go clear 
through to the burlap back. An occasional 
waxing keeps Be/flor in perfect condition. 

Send for the illustrated folder showing 
Belflor Inlaid in colors. Ask your dealer to 
show you this new flooring “in the piece.”’ 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 


Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 


Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 





since 1888 


The name Nairn is an assur- 
ance of highest quality. 

And for nearly forty years the 
beauty of Nairn designs has been 
as universally recognized as the 
quality of the goods itself. 

Long experience dating from 
the beginning of the linoleum 
industry, combined with ingen- 
ious modern machinery and big 
volume production, produces 
quality linoleums of rare beauty 
at very low prices. 

Congoleum-Nairn Inc. are the 
largest manufacturers of Inlaid 
Linoleum in the world. 

In addition to the new Be/flor 
Inlaid, the company makes 
Straight Line and Moulded In- 
laids, Battleship and Plain Lino- 
leum, Cork Carpets, etc. 

Whatever your floor problem, 


Nairn Linoleum will solve it. 






y 4 Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 
2093/2 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS 


QUALITY 


FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


HETH AVENUE & 3/@ STREET 
New YORK 
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Te. goes another New Marmon,” is the comment of today. To the prestige of 
Marmon engineering has been added the prestige of new artistry in lines and colors. 
People who are quick to recognize new excellencies have singled out the New Marmon 
as the most beautiful car of the year. The whole country says, “It’s a Great Automobile.” 


Only $130 more than the open car— New Marmon Standard Closed Cars. Not “coaches,” but genuine, 
full-fledged closed cars with four (4) doors, mounted on the famous Marmon 6-cylinder chassis of 136-inch 
wheelbase. ~4/so—New Marmon De Luxe Models, permitting intimate expression of personal tastes. 


Open Cars, $3165. Closed Cars, $3295 to $3975 ’ ’ All prices f.0.b. Indianapolis, exclusive of tax 


“The NEW MARMON_ 
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|_ None But Chrysler Six 
| Is Delivering These Results 


The real reason for the remarkable sales 
record being made by the Chrysler Six 
is the widespread recognition that it is a 
distinct departure from ordinary motor 
car practice and performance. 


Adhering strictly to the soundest prin- 
ciples of design, Chrysler engineers have 
applied these principles in a manner just 
as revolutionary as the application of 
steam to ocean-going ships. 


Chrysler performance conclusively 
proves that the creation of the ChryslerSix 
accomplished an all-important evolution. 


For the Chrysler Six is as different as the 
compact, visible-writing, modern type- 
writer is different from the clumsy writing- 
machine of Centennial Exposition days. 

















The Chrysler is the culmin- 
ation of all past experience 
in designing and building cars. 
The vibrationless power of the 
Chrysler Six is a forward step 
in motor smoothness and effi- 
ciency as important as the 
over-lapping power stroke of 
the six in contrast to the old 
two-cylinder-opposed engine. 
There is nothing radical about 
the Chrysler Six except the 
amazing results of its engine- 
ering. 

There is nothing sensational 
about it except the extraordi- 
nary new standards establish- 
ed by its performance. 


For example, with gasoline 


economy safely over 20 miles 
per gallon, it combines a 
speed of over 70 miles an 
hour. 


With a touring car weight, 
ready for the road, of 2875 
pounds, the Chrysler Six can 
be driven in comfort at 60 
miles and upwards over 
rutted roads and cobbled 
streets. 


Its Chrome-Molybdenum 
tubular front axle and pivotal 
steering, with ball thrust 
bearing king pins, make the 
Chrysler as easy to handle at 
speeds of 60 to 65 as at 30 to 
35. Chrysler-Lockheed self- 
equalizing hydraulic four- 


wheel brakes give perfect 
control at all speeds. 


A new type of spring mount- 
ing,with rear springs mounted 
close to the hubs and parallel 
to the wheels, makes it possi- 
ble to drive the Chrysler 
around turns at 50 miles an 
hour. Side-sway and road- 
weaving are eliminated. 


The Chrysler Six accommo- 
dates itself easily to the ordi- 
nary city parking space. Yet 
it affords liberal room for five 
large adults. 


The Chrysler goes to new 
lengths in low center of grav- 
ity and perfect weight distri- 
bution. The result is a road 


steadiness not found even 
in two-ton cars of previous 
design. 


Only by seeing and testing the 
Chrysler Six can you fully ap- 
preciate its beauty of appear- 
ance, and its unprecedented 
performance abilities. 


We invite you to study at first 
hand the supreme quality of 
Chrysler workmanship and 
materials, and the new stan- 
dards of performance estab- 
lished by its scientific design 
and engineering. You will 
find every Chrysler dealer 
eager to prove Chrysler su- 
periorities in a demonstration 
ride. 


The Touring Car, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1825; The Royal Coupe, $1895; The 
Brougham, $1965; The Imperial, $2065; The Crown-Imperial, $2195. All prices f.o.b. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


of Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler Six enclosed models. All models equipped with special design six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the convene 
ience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


S. CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 
Nn MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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olden Days 


GRADUATION—PRETTY FROCKS 
GOLDEN DAYS TO BE REMEMBERED 


On such occasions Huyler’s 






and happiness meet 
GOLDEN PARISIAN . 
PACKAGE 
ae finest assorted choco- 
ates and bon bons. Sma 
golden metal box. heed 9 
PERLE 
NEW YORK 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST FINE CANDY _& 
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Seashore or Mountains — 


APPAREL FOR MEN 


that 1s correct and comfortable 


Vacation attire at Saks—Fifth Avenue 
is presented in comprehensive variety. 
Four-piece golf suits, topcoats, shoes, 
caps, sweaters, shirts, cravats, golf hose, 





flannels, riding apparel, swimming 
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suits, beach robes—authentically 


~~ 
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styled, made for comfort and priced 


a 


to enhance the pleasure of vacation. 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH TO FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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For the man, as well as for 
the woman, hosiery is now, 
more than ever before, a 
conspicuous part of the wear- 
ing apparel. Fine stockings 
are in evidence everywhere. 
The badly dressed ankle to- 
day is a serious handicap. 
Because it has brought hand- 
some and economical hosiery 
within the reach of all, Phoe- 
nix has established a world 
leadership. For elegance and 
long-mileage endurance, the 
thrifty public buys Phoenix 


HOSIERY 
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Tuis 1s the new fashion, the only radically new fashion in years. For weddings and other 
very formal day occasions, well dressed young New Yorkers are cvearing dark oxford sack 
coats of imported cheviot, with striped trousers. Macy’s special price for the coat and 
waistcoat is $49.75. Trousers, of imported cheviots and fine worsteds. $11.75 to $17.75. 


FOR WEDDING GUESTS, VO7 OLD FOGEYS 


At your next fashionable wedding, if you are less 
than forty—either literally or in spirit—wear 

‘ this tailless coat, with striped trousers, and either 
a bowler or silk hat. 


It is a fashion which started in London, and 
which younger men in New York, Baltimore, 
Boston, Charleston, Chicago, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles are quickly adopting this season. 


Of course, you buy your business: clothes, your 
evening clothes and your outdoor clothes at 
Macy’s enlarged new departments of men’s 
clothes—if you are wise! Your money buys 


more good clothes there, dollar for dollar, than 
anywhere else. Quality for quality, Macy’s guar- 
antees its prices to be the lowest in New York. 


Here is your opportunity to adopt a new, sensible 
and attractive fashion, with the advantage of 
Macy’s high standards and lowest prices. 


344 ST. & BROADWAY 


DOr 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Palm Beach starts the Q 
fashions in Winter 


which are adopted 


for the Summer 
in the North. 







This is the shoe 


that is to be worn this Summer 


—plain white buckskin 
with black rubber sole! 


(v= noticed the well-dressed men at Palm Beach wearing 
this smart and comfortable new sport shoe. 

Ralston, as usual, foretold the trend and produced a shoe that 
would blend perfectly with white and striped flannel trousers, 
the latest style for beach, sports, and country. 

This evidence of Ralston style leadership is demonstrated in 
the entire range of Ralston Shoes. 


If there is no Ralston dealer near you, 
write for illustrated brochures to 


CuurcHILL & ALpEN Company, BrockTon Mass. 
Sole Manufacturers of 
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CLOTHING OF INDIVIDUALITY 


The Suit illustrated ts of Gray Flannel with silk trim 


5 


Other Suits, $50.00 to 90.00 


| B. ALTMAN & CO. 


i MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
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ods the eye 


measures a > 


foot 


HE size of a foot is judged 
by two standards. The clerk 
in the shoe store measures 
it by a foot rule in numbers 
and half numbers, letters and 
double letters. But the eye 
judges its size by its appearance 
—and appearance is a variable thing. 


The pattern of the shoe has something 
to do with this. The material of which 
it is made has still more. The foot 
looks smaller in a shoe of one ma- 
terial than another, though in actual 
size the two are identical. It looks 
its smallest in the smartest shoes of 
the new mode — because they are 
made of Vici kid. 


Therefore, two reasons why the 
modish woman insists on Vici kid 


The strongest minded of us pay our 
due respects to Fashion. And now, 
happily, Fashion has decreed Vici kid 
for the new footwear. Happily, be- 
cause it gives the foot a golden oppor- 
tunity to appear at its best, and because 
this beautiful leather adds infinite 
grace and richness to the distinctive 
simplicity of the new footwear designs. 


Vi 
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of democracy. 


By this trade mark you may know them 


Fashion rules never- 
theless in the spirit 


always ready to temper 
her demands to the purse. 
The smart new shoes of 
Vici kid are obtainable at 
prices that correspond with 
your own inclination to spend. 


VANITY FAIR 








Typifying the new mode in two-toned effects, this 
Vici kid step-in model combines a Cranberry 


vamp with Sudan quarter. The finishing touch 
is a leather ornament of Sudan Vici with Cran- 
berry underlay. 


She is 


Star witness for the mode instraps is this smart 

* shoe for semi-formal wear. Its smartness of 

line is enhanced by the two-toned effects in 
rich brown shades of Vici kid. 


Vici kid shoes for the new season 


are now on display in shoe shops 
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MADE ONLY BY 


ROBT HFOERDERERINC. 


PHILADELPHIA | 














EP hes 
LOOR TOK 
this mark—the Vici kid 
trade mark—inside the 
shoe of yourchoice. There 


is only one Vici kid—there 
never has been any other. 


everywhere. Do you know how 


to recognize them? Perhaps you 


are sufficiently versed in 
the new patterns, the 
modish colors and the 
distinctive beauty of this 
kid leather to use these 
as a guide. But look in- 
side the shoe. You will 
find there an unmistak- 
able assurance ...the 
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This model is representative of the novelty effects 
in straps in a tastefully conservative pattern. 
It is at its best in black Vici kid or in the darker 
thades of brown Vici, such as Oak and Cochin. 


trade mark of the one and only 


Vici kid. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid’ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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O THE WOMAN of genuine social distinction only a very few 
perfumes are acceptable . . . Among them is Rigaud’s Un Air 
Embaumeé, an authentic Parisian tragrance of most intriguing person- 
ality . . . Parfum Un Air Embaumeé and the various other aids to 
loveliness, bearing this same delicate scent, are all created in Paris... 
Doubtless, you know them. x fe & al 
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eA Very Different ix for Those Who Want the Finest 














To discerning motorists, all that need be said 
of the luxurious new Willys-Knight Six is 
the fact that i has the only type of six-cylin- 
der automobile engine ever invented that 
actually and literally grows quieter, smoother 
and more powerful with use . . . That said, | 
nothing need be added. s 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,Jnc., Toledo, Ohi - WILLIPS-<ODVERLAND Sales Co: Litd., To to, Canada 


ice New 


(© WILLYS t ages} 
KS #@ SIXG 


i i ae i ae - OVERLAWN D - Kaan - MOTOR - CARS 
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Good bye, buggy wheels 


ya 





The automobile is now traveling 


“on its own” 





an 4 


Py Irs a long distance from 
the buggy-whip to 
the self - starter— 
from thedashboard 
to the one - piece 
windshield. .. . 

There’s little re- 
lation between 
sixty horse power 

and ‘‘one - hoss” 
power—between sixty miles an hour and 
ee « 

There are a good many Americans who 
have never seen a buggy except in the 
movies. ... 

Yet every day they see marvels of vibrant 
steel — the modern automobile — moving 
along on a collection of wooden spokes. 
Traveling on a type of wheel originally de- 
signed for the one-horse, “‘giddap” days of 
the Nineteenth Century. 


“ “ “« 
A great engineer realized how much the 
modern automobile was ahead of its 
wheels. . « « 





BUDD-MICHELIN the All-Steel Wheel 


gives you these advantages: 


—a scientific convex form, increasing resilience, harmonizing with 
the lines of your car, and permitting the placing of brakes and king 
pins within the wheel, for better braking and easier steering—for 
greater protection of brakes from mud and water 


—a light wheel (lighter than wood) tapering toward the rim, mak- 


ing starting and stopping easier 


He decided to build a wheel in harmony 
with the beauty—weight—speed—of the 
modern automobile. 

There was only one material fit for the 
job. The material which makes possible the 
other parts of the car. Steel! 


“« “ “« 


But steel is no more an automobile wheel 
than it is an office building or a battleship. 
It is simply an excellent material with which 
to work. 

So he attacked the problem at its roots. 

He measured all the stresses which a high- 
powered, plunging automobile encounters at 
blinding speed on bumpy country roads. 
He studied the problems of braking and 
steering. He mastered the difficulties in his 
own mind, first. 

Then, through years of experiment, he 
tested his designs in steel. 


Out of these years of gruelling tests came 












Detroit Philadelphia 


Cross-section showing convex design 


a wheel designed to carry the modern auto- 
mobile swiftly, safely, beautifully—the 
Budd-Michelin Wheel. . . . 

The only convex wheel, using the natural 
resilience of steel to the utmost to save the 
body from road shocks. .. . 

Permitting the placing of brakes and king 
pins within the wheel, for more positive 
braking and easier steering. . . . 

Permitting greater protection of the 
brakes from mud and water than had before 
been possible. . .. 

Tapered from hub to rim, to make start- 
ing and stopping easier. . . . 

A miracle of shining, stream-lined steel! 

Remember, every “‘steel” wheeleis not a 
Budd-Michelin Wheel. 

No other can have its exclusive design 
and its exclusive features. 

Perhaps the car you intend to buy has 
Budd-Michelin Wheels. That’s great! If not, 
a few extra dollars will give you their 
beauty, their convenience, their safety. 


a, 


—five wheels to a set. An extra wheel to dress up the rear of your 
car, easy to substitute in case of tire trouble. No rims to remove. 
Just a few turns on the nuts at the hub 


—a wheel which cools the tire, adding to the tire’s life and service 
by drawing off and radiating friction-heat 


—a wheel which can’t come off until you want it off 
—cleanliness. No spokes to collect dirt. A more enduring finish 


than wood will take 


—everlasting strength, promoting safety. Triumphant beauty! 
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There is just as fine gold 
in a ten dollar gold piece 
as in a fifty dollar piece 
and so with the quality of 


cCEDA LIST 


Sgt 


{[ Exactly like the celebrated Medalist Cigar, but in runabout size—20 for $1. oo} 


MEDALIST CICARS 


E,A+KLINE AND COMPANY 
Manufacturers + 152 West gend i Street, at Broadway, New York 


18 DG 95 
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AM here such men work, 
play and live 
In the good hotels, in the fastest of the 
ocean liners, on the Twentieth Century 
or the Florida Special, wherever successful 


men play, work or live, you will find 
Banister Shoes. 








Not that these shoes are essential to suc- 
cess. But they are the particular choice of 
many men who have reached the topmost 
places in their various walks of life. 


Such men insist on life’s best as their right 
—on comfort and good appearance in all 
things. 





For eighty years Banister has made shoes for 
such men. They make them for you now. 








If you don’t know where to buy Banister 
Shoes, it would please us to tell you of 
a shoeman near you who sells them. A 
line from you will bring our prompt reply. 


JAMES A. BANISTER COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 




















BANISTER SHOE 


Since 1845 the choice of Gentlemen 
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After 30 years—A new style 
































in fine shoes has come to stay 


UST as the Goodyear welt revolutionized the 

manufacture of shoes thirty years ago, Barbourwelt 
has set a new standard in the making of fine 
shoes today. 


First as a new style and now as a fundamental im- 
provement, Barbourwelt has been adopted by the 260 


manufacturers who make America’s finest footwear. 


Shoes made with Barbourwelt are not only more 
completely finished in appearance but are more 
serviceable for daily wear. Its upstanding rib of 
solid leather serves effectively to hold the shape of 
the shoe, sealing the otherwise unprotected inseam 
from toe to instep against dampness. 


Your shoe dealer has Barbourwelt models of many 
leading makes, in all styles and leathers. 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High Grade Goodyear Welting for over 30 Years 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


As made by Hanan & Son 


This Barbourwelt model has been developed 
by Hanan & Son in fine black kid. Its con- 
servative style is well suited for business wear 
or semi-formal dress. 

' Nothing Takes the Place of Leather 


fas mY te 


In genuine Barbourwelt there 
is no opening or seam under 
the rib of the welting. You 
can’t even pry in there with the 
point of a knife. 


BARBOURWELT 


STORMWELT” ‘for winter * “DRESSWELT” for summer 
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Vircinia: I see Dot has broken her engagement... T knew she would. 
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$4 Listerine used as a mouth-wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath). 
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| O THE woman of independent in- 
| telligence, gifted and trained in the 
art of judging finely between the 
good and the best, the new 
Wills Sainte Claire Six means a 
great new broadening of her power 
of enjoyment—a swifter, softer 
and safer way of getting about. 
Power—the speed of the winds 
in a gale or the soft, lazy idleness 
of a summer breeze — controlled 
by a gloved hand on the wheel 


and a satin slippered foot on the 
accelerator. 

That unmatchable performance 
which makes the Wills Sainte 
Claire the favorite of quick-think- 
ing, active men, holds the same 
charm, the same magnetism for 
every woman who rides behind 
the flying Gray Goose of Wills 
Sainte Claire. 

—It is the ideal car for the 
woman to drive. 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE, INC. 
Marysville, Michigan 


The New Wills Sainte Claire Six 
Frve-Passenger Sedan 
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Low Air Pressure 
is the answer 


b nus have been hearing a good deal 
about Balloon Tire comfort. 

















Here is the /ow-pressure tire that makes 
comfort a fact. 

Its new, flat «“Low-Pressure Tread”’ gives 
muchmore road contactthan a round tread. 

This distributes the load evenly over the 
entire tread surface. 


It permits real low inflation without danger 
of early and uneven tread wear, tread separation 
or injury to the strong, flexible Latex-treated 
Web Cord carcass. 

You can run your U. S. Royal Balloon 
Cords with just enough air in them to sup- 
port your car and its load. 

That’s maximum cushioning and it won't 
hurt the tires. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 





Remember~ 


| “Low-Pressure Tread” 





| Latex-treated Web Cord 
| “The Balloon Tire 
Principle at its Best’ 


U.S. Royal Balloon Cords 














Today’s Lincolns re- 
flect the art of the 
designer who has 
had untrammeled 
opportunity tocarry 
out his best ideas. 
ING LN MOTOR COMPAN 


Division of 


Ford Motor Company 


rr 
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(he KELLY FLEXIBLE CORD 


1 





i ie construction of the Kelly Flexible Cord is different 
from that of any other tire on the market. It is this dif- 
| The Peregrinations of the Pecks | ference—the building of the bead as an integral part of the 








; ea ag ee tire instead of asa separate unit fastened in—that for the first 
— time makes possible a tire that is both rugged and flexible. 
man sho carrice ire, life and aocident inewr The ruggedness means mileage. The flexibility means easy 
ance, he started out on the trip with two + ae be: ‘ ° . > Se 
spares. As there seems, however, to be small riding. That is why the Flexible Cord is by far the best tire 
chance that he will need either, he gladly lends K I] ] i ca b iI 
one to a fellow motorist who has spent an hour ely Nas ever bul - 


in the broiling Southwestern sun trying to 
repair a blown-out shoe, and who has just 
discovered that, fortunately, his rims are the 
same size as the Pecks’. It looks as though 
Jim were making another Kelly customer. 


KELLY~SPRINGFIELD TIRES 
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DO YOU LIVE IN A HOUS"? 


then read 
HOUSE & GARDEN’S 


SECOND BOOK 


ILL you ever build a house? Do you love houses? 
\ \ Have you taken House & Garden for the last five 
years? ... Can you think what a big, glorious, en- 
cyclopedic, unmanageable book it would make—sixty issues 
in one? 
Well, think again. Think that Richardson Wright, the 
Editor of House & Garden, came to your house, skimmed 
the cream off that huge book, chose all the loveliest, most 
practical things, added several new articles, lists of firms and 
architects . . . and handed the result back to you in a brand+ 
new green board cover, 192 pages that would turn Jack the 
Giant Killer into a peaceable citizen with a vine and fig-tree 
of his own! 
It’s real, this thing. It’s called House & Garden’s Second 
Book of Houses—192 pages, 600 illustrations—the work of 
70 architects—the cream of five years. 
It begins with a complete description and all possible sketches 
of House & Garden’s Four Ideal Smaller Homes—plans, 


OF HOUSES 


exteriors, decorating, furnishing, landscaping—the Georgian 
House, the Spanish House, the English House, the French 
House. 


Then there are 48 pages on construction, taking up every- 
thing; how to deal with an architect, how to build a chimney 
that doesn’t smoke . . . everything from shingles to plumbing 
... yes, everything. 


Then there are 60 more houses, small and medium, houses 
and English cottages . . . pictures and pictures and pictures, 
and plans. Last of all, for good measure, there are pages 
about log cabins, garages, driveways and_turn-arounds. 
There’s a list of architects with their addresses, too; and a 
list of catalogues you can get free for the writing. 


Is there anything left out? Nothing but an appreciative 
reader. And surely, surely, you can supply that... . The edi- 
tion isn’t yet off the press... . But the waiting list needs a 
driveway of its own already. Hurry up! ... 


How big? 192 pages.... How much? $4.00 Net 


Sign, tear off and mail the coupon now 





HOUSE & GARDEN, Greenwich, Conn.: 
You’re right about that Book of Houses. I do need it. And—here’s $4.20 
for the book and postage. 


Name i : Roxen) 


Street 


City . State 


Eh A nn 








tore een it isn’t the big things that bother you in 
house planning. . . . Wouldn’t you like to have it all 
settled about clothes closets—including a closet for shoes? 
Fireplaces, too—they make the house alive. Wall finishes 
are important, and hard to decide on. And what should one 
do with the floors? All these things, and ever so many others, 
are in House & Garden’s Book of Houses. .. . But you'll set 
when it comes. 
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fd ESLIE KELLIE—steward on the wonderful opportunity of learning facts 
“ Mauretania, looked after the clothes | —and he told them to us. 
of those fortunate men who took = Wepublish his picture because the camera 
i the Mediterranean Cruise on that ship caught him just as he was delivering a 
last winter. We were interestedin know- _ suit tailored by Stein-Bloch. 
ing about the clothes taste of the type | —and ten to one you'd find it the same 
of men who go on cruises. Kelliehada = way on any cruise steamship. 
HOYLAKE—A group of fabrics particularly adapted for country or sport wear. . . . In exclusive 
: patterns from the best looms of Great Britain. Sold only by Stein-Bloch clothiers. 
ul ; $50.00—With Knickers $60.00 
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the New 
VAN HEUSEN 
for Spring 








—a collar of pleasingly smart proportions. 
Madeof just one single piece of smooth, 
strong, multi-ply fabric. It cannot 
wilt. Nothing sewed together—no 
need for starch. The loom has woven 
the fold in, woven a faultless curve in, 
woven comfort and smartness in. 


12 VAN HEUSEN STYLES50 CENTS EACH 

















OVAN HEUSEN 


the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 


PHILLIPSJONES, OQ NEW YORK CITY 
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7 Conduit St. 260 Book Bldg. 
London W. 1 Detroit 
England Mich. 





GRAY & LAMPEL 


INCORPORATED 


SPORTING & MUFTI TAILORS 
580 Fifth Avenue - New York 
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Smart Slippers For Men 


Have the refined appearance of dress shoes, 
with the comfort and freedom of house slippers. 
Made in lustrous patent leather, and in 
red, blue, green and various shades of tan. 








At high class stores everywhere 
Write for style catalogue 


Abbott Shoe Co., 
No. Reapinc, Mass. 
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“The Tie of a Thousand Knots” 


Nothing so expresses individual preferences as the 
tie you wear. And if the tie is a Berkley Knit, no 
one argues your good taste— it is self-evident. 





Stores where style and quality predominate, feature 
Berkley Knit—in the newest Jacquards, checks, stripes 
and plain colors. 


BERKLEY KNITTING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK, FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 
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The Shirt of a 


Gentleman... 


Correct always. Fine in texture... 
softly lustrous ... durable . . . rich- 
ness with restraint. 





cocQon 


IMPORTED 
ENGLISH BROADCLOTH 











This trademark in the neckband of a shirt dis- 
tinguishes it as being made of the finest imported 
English Broadcloth. 


OCOON Broadcloth is made in 

white, shantung, pearl gray, pow- 

der blue, and bisque. It is imported 

by Cohn-Hall-Marx Company, 93 
Franklin Street, New York. 


Faglesl 


SHIRTINGS 
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Antiques 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID for antiques, bric-a- 
brac, furniture, bronzes, antique jewelry, diamonds. 
Contents of houses purchased; strictly Fometg 
Leo Elwyn & Co., 53 W. 50th St., N.Y, Circle 1985 





Arts and Crafts 


SHEFFIELD 

lamb’s wool filled. 
Silkk baby puffs $10.00. 
$3.00. 





THE CRAFTS 

Hand-made silk quilts, 
and prices on request. 
Dainty ha ikerchief cases to match quilts . 
Things P ppine—Dolls, $1.50; Moro runners, $4; 
rings $2; Manila sketches, $1; silver place-car 
holders, $10. doz.; baskets, novelties, shopping 
service. Evans Art Store, Box 1386, Manila, P. I 


MASS. 
Samples 





















Auction Bridge 





WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD AUCTION BRIDGE 


Studio. Advanced & Elementary lessons in Auction 
Bridge. Private and Class Instruction. 
25 West 51st Street, N. Y. Circle 9015 











SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th ‘St., 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 











Beads & Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER in 
silks, tapestries, brocades, recoverings a specialty. 
Send for Catalog & prices. Schuyler 1518. Wm. 
Nibur, 2432 B’way, N. Y. Branch, 667 Madison Ave. 











Beauty Culture 





MME. MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily removing 
wrinkles, scars, freckles, tightening muscles, given 
only at my one address. 50 W. 49th St., N. 

Bryant 9426. Booklet. Physicians’ endorsement. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the painless 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician. This is the l4th year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used. Booklet 
sent in plain sealed envelope upon request. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Dr. Roebling Geyser. 
107 East 35th St., New York City 
2001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 
No electricity or — Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 4 West 47th Street, N. Y. 


SAGGING FACES? invention of an Actress 
restores the firm contours of yout 
spring, no surgery. — the hair. 
Sadie MacDonald 482 Broadway, N. Y. City 
MARCEL WAVE raarine $2. Marcel artistic $1. 
Permanent Wave $10 up. Overbleached discolored 
hair corrected $3. C. z. Instant Hair Color ng 74 
by mail $1. C. Frey, 574-5th Ave., N. Y. . 8774 
POKORNY’S — nt “LANOIL waver pa 
Shampoo for restoring gray & faded hair. Write 
for $2.50 size. All colors. Done in our shop by 
experts. R. Pokorny, 50 East 34th Street, N. Y. 
“SUNNY SAYS” the Cucumba cream that is dif- 
ferent brings a sunny complexion. Directions with 
each jar. Sunny Cucumba Cream $1.00, Cucumba 
Emulsion$1.50. SunnyBeautySpec. ,141E. 51stSt. . % & 
“HUDSON’S BENZOIN BEAUTY CREAM” tissue 
and night cream. It beautifies, softens, nourishes 
and vigorates the skin. 2 oz. jar $1.50. 
Hudson & Co., Inc., 30 W. 51st St., N.Y. 





























Circle 8653 








Books 


A GIFT OF BOOKS IS A COMPLIMENT particu- 
larly when the books are rare, beautiful and aptly 
chosen. Books on approval. Steamer deliveries. 

Frances Midner, Unicorn Bookshop, 32W.8th St.,N.Y. 
ANY BOOK SENT ANYWHERE POSTFREE— 
We bring the service of the city bookshop to country 
and suburb. Write for particulars. The Post Box 
Book Service, 25 West 42nd Street, N. Y. City 
VOGUE'S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 
letter and spirit of good manners as approved by 
people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4 

Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 











A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 


Advertising 


rates upon request. 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 


Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 











oured still-life 


tion here. 


satisfaction. 








ln Decoration 


an arrangement of unique properties will lend the 


last touch of distinction to a charming interior. 
is this mantel with Chinese figures and a richly col- 
between yellow sconces. 


Of course, these unique properties—these one-of-a- 
kind things—are difficult to find, whether they apply 
in decoration, or in personal attire, or in entertaining. 
But they are the sort of 
through the unusual shops and services listed in the 
Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide. Whatever it is that you 
want, as long as it is chic, you are apt to find a sugges- 
What is more, you may patronize these 
shops and services by mail with every assurance of 


SHOPPERS’ AND BUYERS’ GUIDE 


OF 
VANITY FAIR 
19 West 44th Street 


Such 


thing that you will find 


New York 














Cigarettes—Continued 


Gowns Bought—Continued 





FOR INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, BANQUETS. High- 
est grade cigarettes with initials, names or mono 

grams, $25 per 1000, $12.50 per 500, $3.00 oe ‘100 
Ass’t. sample 30c. Miss Raenar Fox, 100-5th Ave., N.¥. 








Dancing 





FOSTER’S a ¥ BRIDGE TACTICS 
R. M. Foster 
Author of 
“Foster on Auction,”’ ete. 
In this new book the American authority on bridge 
gives a complete explanation of the latest theories 
of successful bidding and such new innovations as 
four card suit bids, suit distribution and winning 
leads and plays. 
Illustrated. $2.00 at all booksellers. 
Dodd, Mead & Company 
New York 


$7.00 invested in VOGUE will save you hundreds 
of dollars. A tiny fraction of your loss on a single 
ill-chosen gown, if invested in Vogue, will enable 
you to be much better dressed for less money. A 
special subscription rate offers you 2 years of this 
most interesting fashion authority for $7.00; regular 
rate, $5.00 a year. Just send your order to Dept. A. 
Yogue, Greenwich, Conn. 








Modern ARGENTINE & French TANGO specialized 


by eergegt Gali. Simple method ballroom, Spanish 
Dances. Calisthenics, ap aor Dancing. Lessons 
at your home & clubs. 151 W. N.Y. Circle 8495 





E PAY CASH AT ONCE 
Por Slightly Used or Misfit 
Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, etc. 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, ete. 
Highest Prices—Full Value Guaranteed 
We have Unlimited Capital 
No Transaction too Large or too Small 
rite, Phone, Call or Send. 

Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 1376 
America’ 4 Oldest and Most Reliable Establishment 
Exclusive Dealer to Society’s 400. 

Consult Us First Satisfaction Assured 








Fancy Dress & Costumes 


“COSTUMES” Theatrical & Masquerade for sale or 
hire. Specializing in serving schools, colleges & all 
amateur theatricals. Charles Chrisdie & Co., 41 W. 
47th St. (bet. sth & th Aves.), N.Y. Bry, 2449 


Flesh Reduction 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 
tion. Results 7. aM Finlandia Health Studio, 
17 East 45th St., N. ¥ Tel. Mur. Hill. 3068 




















Cigarettes 


Gowns Bought 


& Blouses Made to Order 





Gowns 
HAND-WOVEN, bordered dress lengths on ap- 
proval. Any color, 5. Also wholesale. Curtain 


fabrics and rugs for any interior. 


Helen Cramp Mill Valley. Calif. 








Interior Decorators & Decoration 


MILTON H. BLUM 7 East 44th St., N. Y¥. 
Antique furnishings of quality purchased in Spain, 
France, Italy and England on commission. 

Murray Hill 8757 











Jewelry and Precious Stones 


Jewelry & Precious Stones—Cont, 





FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising 

344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore, 

HAROLD J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
offer a three-fold service 
to executors, trustees and individuals :— 

. purchase, appraisal or sale of 
Diamonds, Precious Stones and Jewelry Estates 
H.J. Henry D. P. Brokaw H. A. Friese H. A. Meyers 

15 Maiden Lane, New York City 

Forty Years of Jewelry Experience 
SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. 
146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references, 














Men’s Tailor 





Being WELL-DRESSED is merely a matter of 
knowing where to find a good tailor. We invite 
your patronage. Cleaning, Pressing, Altering. 

Jerome, 101 W. Slst St., N. ¥Y. On Parle Francais 








Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 15th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn. Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, Cal. 











Permanent Hair Wave 





NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th St., 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661 
REMY’S a. HAIR WAVE 
Hair Goo 
Hair Coloring a specialty 
Remy’s, 16 West 5lst St., N. Y¥. Circle 4920 
J. SCHAEFFER, INC. Somes roe a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 
discoloration to white or grey hair. 

590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 7615 
MY SPECIALTY PERMANENT LARGE WAVE 
At last, white hair waved without making it yellow. 

Bobbed hair all in ringlets. J. Halloh. 

26 East 48th St., N. Y. Vanderbilt 5241 
PAUL—Vermanent Marcel Personal Service. 
oyish Bob to Your Type 
Hair Tinting Transformations 
586 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Phone Bryant 9964 
“PERMANENT WAVE SPECIALISTS for the fash- 
ionable woman’’, Marcel & Water Wave. Face Mas- 
sage. Beauty Shop of Excellence & Satisfaction. Lu- 
cerne Beauty Salon, 205 West 79th St., N. Y. End. 7100 
“MULLEN MEANS MERIT” PERMANENT WAVE 
Specialists. Marcel waving, manicuring, fine hair 
goods. Mullen’s Famous Gray Hair Restorer $1.50. 
Mullen Hair Shop, 25 W. 42nd St., N.Y. Longacre 8704 


























Restaurants & Tea Rooms 


THE KANGAROO, 47 West 50th Street, N. Y. 
Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, Dinner, English Special- 
ties. ‘‘Where the fashionable woman dines, in the 
heart of the shopping district.’ 











Stationery 





100 SHEETS and ENVELOPES 
or 125 sheets and envelopes, gray, white and russet. 
rye Ripple Bond printed— 
lines or monogram, any color ink 
$1. 19-tigdeaend $2.10. Western postage 25 cents. 
Piper Shop Studios 
900 Van Buren Street 
Wilmington Delaware 
VISITING CARDS, Condolence Cards, Wedding An- 
nouncements, ete., that look and feel like engraving, 
at half the price. Write for samples and prices. 
Non-Plate Engraving Co., 114 West 56th St., N. Y. 
DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 
Wedding Invitations of Individuality 
Engraved by hand on the finest quality of papers. 
1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 














Toilet Preparations 





LILAS DE PACQUIN--fragrant with pleasant 
memories. A perfume tantalizingly eo F By in- 
describably illusive. Full oz. pkg. $2. ; . $1. - 
ppd. Trial size 25c. PacquinInc., 55 W. tet St, N.Y 


Unusual Gifts 


DISTINCTIVE GIFTS from Europe & the Orient. 
Exclusive creations of my own studios. Always somes 
thing new & different. Catalog to trade only. 

Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave.,. nr. 53rd St.,!N. Y. 
MOTORIST’S NIGHT SIGNAL. Red crystal re- 
fiector, nickel setting, band adjustable to any hand. 
Postpaid $1.50. Attention Gift Buyers. Patty F. 
Comfort, 58 Washington Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 




















Wedding Stationery 





FINE TURKISH CIGARETTES with your initials, 


monogram or crest. Any design reproduced. 
Established 1894 
Pinkus Bros., Inc., 91-3rd Ave., New York 





MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash vatue 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & ‘street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 





Trabert Co., formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 
praisers. Jewels bought from estates, individuals. 
Guaranty Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522—5th Ave. 


Randolph J. 





ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3S. 11 St., Richmond, Va. 
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Only a limited amount of 
CATOIR SILK for dress 
and dinner waistcoats can 
be produced each season 


Waistcoats made of 
these remarkably beauti- 
ful & distinctive silks can 
be had only at shops which 
specialize in highest types 

of men’s clothing 


CATAIR 


2222022900908 2222290899 



































INTERIOR DECORATORS : ANTIQUES 


Wide Sele&ion of Gifts— Many Suggestions for 
Wedding Presents 


SHOWN ABOVE— Painted leather bed, antique finish, 
3 feet 6 inches wide, with foot, £18:0:0; without foot, 
£13:17:6. 4 feet wide, with foot, £19:0:0; without 
foot, £14:12:6. Prompt delivery in United States. 


THE GENERAL TRADING CO. (Mayrarr) 


LIMITED 
6 GRANTHAM PLACE, PARK LANE W. 1. (Piccapitty Enp) 


LONDON 
































FORTNUM & MASON, LTD. 
Piccadilly, London 
‘ounde 
London, 1710 


By Fen <a New York, 1924 


This photo is not 
touched up 


The Famous 
Fortmason Golf Shoe 


Made of Fortmason tan calf 
with pure plantation crepe 
rubber soles and heels—a 
wonderful grip. Soft as a 
slipper. English hand-lasted 


and hand-sewed. In all sizes 
and widths. Priced at 


$16.00 


Fortmason Famous Footwear 
combines perfect style, com- 
fort and service. For every 
footwear need—dress, busi- 
ness, sports. Riding and 
hunting boots are specialties. 
Ready-to-wear or custom- 
made. London bespoke fitter 
in attendance. 

Send for sample of Fort- 

mason leather complete 

price list of fine British 


footwear for all occasions 


FOR TMASON 


BRITISH BOOTS, Inc. 
720-C Madison Avenue New York City 




















| IN NEW YORK 


TuereE are more hotels in New York than leaves on the Tree of Knowl- 
edge. But it isn’t always easy to pick the one most appropriate to your 
temperament, the occasions of your trip, your purse. Unless you experi- 
mented for a lifetime of trips, you couldn’t cover the field—and when 
you had—it wouldn’t be there but yonder. 


The Travel Man knows all the hotels by their nicknames. Tell him how 
long you’re going to stay, what you’re going to do, how much you want to 
pay. He’ll suggest a hotel. And make reservations too, if you want. Why 
not try it? 


CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 
23 West 44th Street NEW YORK CITY 
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_ INITIALED 
BRIDGE SCORES 











Use these initialed score pads 
at your next Bridge Party 


Five Score Pads with Genuine Leather Cover $3.50 


Each sheet of the five pads is printed with the initials of the hostess 
and the refillable cover is stamped in gold. Makes a splendid gift. 


prepaid when accompanied with check or money order 


The Whitlock Press, Inc. 
Dept. F-1 Middletown, New York 
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ROLESOMOTR 


Perfect Positive Protection 
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- filters filters 


_ the air ) the air 


Keeps your motor fit 


until the rest of the car is 
worn out because it is 


992° EFFICIENT 992 


Because of its high efficien- 
cy in keeping dust, sand and 
grit out of the motor at all 
speeds and under all operat- 
ing conditions, Protectomotor 


PREVENTS WEAR ON ALL MOV- 
ING PARTS OF THE MOTOR 
FROM 75% TO 8% 


PREVENTS CARBON DEPOSITS 
FROM 60% TO 75% 


STOPS ALL CARBURETOR 
NOISES 

ASSURES PERFECT LUBRICA- 
TION BY KEEPING OIL CLEAN 


Any air cleaning device less 
efficient than 997% efficient 
will not prevent wear, reduce 
carbon deposits, muffle car- 
buretor noises, keep the oil 
free from dirt to any appreci- 
able extent. 


Adaptable to any make of 
automobile, truck or tractor. If 
your dealer cannot supply the 
Protectomotor order one direct, 
simply giving make and model 
of car and make and model of 
carburetor. 


There is no substitute for the 
Protectomotor, therefore insist on 
having your car equipped with 
the Protectomotor. 


Write for free information on how to 
triple the life of your motor 





Protectomotor on Packard “8” 


STAYNEW FILTER CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A MOTOR WITHOUT A PROTECTOMOTOR 
IS LIKE A WATCH WITHOUT A CASE 
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TRAVEL BUREAU 


VANITY FAIR 





CHICAGO 











D RAKE. 


Lake Shore Drive and 
Upper Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Under THE BLACKSTONE Management 


3.0) 
© 


HE fascination of its sur- 
roundingsand the incom- 
parable nicety of service 
whichimpresses the first-time 
guestat THE DRAKE, Chicago, 

is reflected in the patronage 

| secord year after year. Thus is 
| explained, perhaps, the rea- 
son why so many, who may 
changehotelaccommodations 
from time to time invariably 
come back to THE DRAKE. 


Rates are moderate 

















VERMONT 








EQuINox HousE 


Manchester-in-the-Mountains 


VERMONT 
73rd Season 
Open June 13 to Nov. 1 
With Many Recent Improve- 
ments. 350 Rooms—150 Baths 
Steam Heat 
Owned and Operated by 
MRS. GEORGE ORVIS 
A. E. MARTIN, Mer. 

New York Office: Hotel Lorraine 
Fifth Avenue at 45th Street 
eng Ooty Famous for 

u 




















ROLLS-ROYCE 


Cars FOR HIRE, a Specialty 
“Go as you please touring” 
booklet free 
GRIFFITH & COMPANY 
50 Rue de Ponthieu 


Cables: Kilometrik PARIS 











Hawaii 


Write now for full information on a trip 
to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory. 
. HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
«~~ 7.. 221 Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 
see —__ 
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T. he AMBASSADORS 


America’s .Most 
Distinctive Hotels 


Catering to men and women of con- 
sequence in world affairs—where the 
atmosphere has that refined, restful 
charm and where a solicitous, antici- 


patory service is the prevailing note. 





) The Astiaendon 


Atlantic City 


® The World’s Most Beauti- 


ful Resort Hotel a 










The AMBASSADOR 
“‘New York's Smartest Hotel’”’ 


The AMBASSADOR 
mene Los Angeles 
é Show Place 


of the 


Pacific Coast 
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HOTEL 
BOSSERT 


(Brooklyn Hei ;hts) 


N ew 


and 


York’s most 
distinctive 


Paul Whiteman, Inc.,) 


Announces the opening on Thursday, May 28th, of 
THE MARINE ROOF 


roof garden 


Jack Albin and his BOSSERT BAND (direction 
make the 


MARINE ROOF 


interesting 


Dancing 





as enjoyable as the Open dir Dining 
6 p.m. Kill closing 
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BOSTON 








Frank H. Abbott & Son 


announce that they have now ac- 


quired The Vendome, famous for 
years as a distinctive Boston hotel, 
and wiil operate it as a particularly 
high grade, American Plan Hotel. 


The Abbott Hotels in New Hamp- 


shire, South Carolina and Florida 
are nationally famed. 


Commonwealth Ave. at Dartmouth St. 











NEW JERSEY 








THE 


ESSEX 4np SUSSEX 


SPRING LAKE NEW JERSEY 


A Resort Hore 
oF Distinctive SupPERIORITY 
DirECTLY ON THE OCEAN. 
FAMED FOR ITS SERVICE AND 
Cuisine. Two Gotr Courses. 
Satt Water IN ALL BATH 
Rooms. 

C. §. KROM, 


MANAGER 


OPENS JUNE 26th—BOOKLET 
Floor Plan and Rates on Application 














_NEW YORK 


Hotel St. James 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th Street 
Much tavored by 
women traveling 
without escort 

An Hotel of quiet 
dignity, having the 
atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well 
conditioned home. 

40 Theatres, all 
principal shops and 
churches, 3. to 
minutes’ walk. 

2 minutes of 
subways, a 













all = 
roads, surface cars, Sais lines. 
Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes 
Pennsylvania Terminals. 
Send postal for rates and booklet 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 





HOTEL ASTOR | 
New York 


TIMES SQUARE 
BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Streets 





All the essentials of a good | 

hotel—plus, many unusual | 

comforts, attractive rates 

and advantageous location | 
Fred’k A, Muschenheim | 











NORWAY and WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE JULY I, SPECIALLY CHARTERED CUNARDER 
“*LANCASTRIA"’: 53 DAYS. $550 UP. 1926 ROUND THE 
WORLD, JAN. 20. SUPERB S. S. LACONIA, 128 DAYS 
INCLUDING PEKING. $1250 UP. MEDITERRANEAN. 
FRA 30. S. S. TRANSYLVANIA. 62 DAYS. $600 UP 
RANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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In Rainier National Park 


Say Adieu to 
Br oiling Heat; 
Come PLAY where 


SEAan4 MOUNTAIN 
Meet 


LAN now to spend the summer 
P ones of 1925 in Seattle and 

The Pacific Northwest. Once 
here you can forget excessive heat and 
other summer afflictions. It’s never too 
hot in Seattle. The Japan Current ine 
sures Cool Summers and Mild Winters in 
Seattle. The summer average is 62 
degrees. Each day is a delight; every 
night is a night of perfect rest, under 
blankets. 


Nowhere else in the world—say ex- 
perienced travelers—is there a summer 
playground to compare with “The 
Charmed Land” of the Pacific Norths 
west. 





Take advantage of the low round trip 
summer vacation fares. 


Come West this summer. See new 
sights, meet new people, enjoy new ex- 
periences. Vision this bustling, expands 
ing colorful city, Gateway to the Orient 
and Alaska. 


Seattle and the great playground of 
which it is the metropolis offer novelty, 
change and recreation to suit all ages and 
all tastes. Hotel accommodations among 
the best in America. 


Sports varying from surf bathing to 
mountain climbing. Excellent fishing; 
motoring over perfect roads; golf on 
evergreen fairways; exploring the 28 
glaciers of Mount Rainier; glissading on 
its lower snow slopes; yachting, hiking 
or just resting. Take it as strenuously or 
as easily as you please. Special low 
round trip fares this summer. 

Write Room 108 Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, Seattle, Washington, for a 
copy of “The Charmed Land” booklet 
about this vacation Wonderland. 
When planning ANY trip to the 
Pacific Coast, ANY TIME, insist 
that your ticket agent route you 


via SEATTLE. Liberal stopovers 
allowed. 


Seattle 


Metropolis of 
The Pacific Northwest 


Ww 7 






































Ivo De Luxe (ruises 
Around the World 


by the beautiful 


S.S. RESOLUTE 


Queen of Cruising Steamships 


(Sister ship of the S.S. Reliance) 
From New York From San Francisco 


Oct. 24, 1925 Feb. 9, 1926 


The Ship—Spacious, attractively decorated and luxuri- 
ously furnished; specially ventilated for tropical service; 
extra wide decks for promenading, sports and lounging; 
beautiful winter garden ballroom; gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool to help you keep fit; “big, but not too big”—the 
atmosphere of “hominess” and congeniality is preserved. 


The Management — The RESOLUTE is owned and 
managed by Americans with long experience in cruising 
—they know what you and other Americans want—but 
the registry is foreign, and the servantsEuropean, minutely 
trained in the continental way. 


The Itinerary—Noteworthy for what it includes and also 
for what it omits—only places of prime interest are visited: 
Hawaii — China — Japan — The Philippines —Borneo— 
Java — Straits Settlements — Burma — Ceylon — India — 
Egypt—Italy—Algeria. These are the only cruises visiting 
both Borneo and Burma. 


Three and a Half Months—of perfect vacation. 
Rates $1§00 and up including 


shore excursions 
Descriptive booklet on request 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


35-39 Broadway, New York 177 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 131 State St., Boston 
230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 87 St.James St., Montreal 574 Market St., San Francisco 
or local steamship and tourist agents 





Enchanting 
Days 
in Oriental 
Bazaars 


The rarest treasures are those 
which you have found in queer 
shops and out-of-the-way places. 
For they are personal. 

They carry memories of de- 
lightful explorations. 

Adventure then in Oriental ba- 
zaars to discover untold beauties 
of Asiatic craftsmanship. 


Rich Rewards 


Carved ivories, teakwood stands, 
porcelains of wonderful symmetry 
and design. Gold, silver, precious 
stones are there to be bargained 
for ina friendly game of wits. 

Heavy silks and gorgeous batiks 
are well worth seeking out. And all 
these are found in the strangest 
shops you have ever seen in China, 
Malaya, Ceylon and India. 

Add to all this the brilliant and 
colorful social functions of these 
lands, the horse-racing, polo and 
the big-game hunting which no 
other continent can excel. 

Here is pleasure of a new kind. 
Plan now to see the Orient this 
year. Then continue Round the 
World to Egypt, the Mediterra- 
nean, Italy, France and Europe 
before returning home. 


Luxurious Accommodations 


You may enjoy the rare comfort 
of palatial President Liners which 
are circuiting the globe on fort- 
nightly schedules. 

They touch at 21 important 
world ports. The service is per- 
sonal, the cuisine famous. They 
are magnificent oil-burners. 

You go all the way on Dollar 
Liners. 

The trip of all trips is just 
ahead of you. Obtain complete in- 
formation from any ticket or tour- 
ist agent or from 

15 Moore Street, New York City 

29 Nanking Rd., Shanghai 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank Bldg., 
ongkong 
24 Calle David, Manila 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 
311 California Street, Department M 206 
San Francisco, California 
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Into 


Wonderland 


BY WONDERBUS 


g veg N a luxurious 
“motor Pull- 
25) man” your 


own party of four can 
see Ancient Cliff 
Dwellings ... Grand 
Canyon. ..Old Mex- 
To eS Hopi Snake 
Dances... . Petrified 
Forest . . . three-mile- 
high mountains, Apa- 
che Indians. . Riolite 
Park ...Spanish Mis- 
sions .... Roosevelt 
Dam . . Apache Trail 
Highway—all these, 
and other semi-inac- 
cessible places can be 
visited amid the com- 
forts and refinements 
of modern hotel life. 
Summer is cool here! 


The ‘Wonderbus’ 
is a completely ap- 
pointed traveling car 
specially constructed 
for comfort and safe- 
ty. It has living and din- 
ing room, restful beds, 
running water, shower 
bath, refrigerating plant 
—all compaétly built on 
powerful automobile 
chassis. Always accom- 
panying itis a supply car, 
housing also chef, porter 
and guide—a complete 
eStablishmenton wheels! 

Send coupon for booklet 
describing America’s 
fine tour. 


Arizona Wonder 


Circuit Tours, Inc. 
Phoenix - Arizona 
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’ 
Arizona Wonder Circuit Tours, Inc. 
134 South Central Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 
ee - 1-. f summer 
lam interested in a trip this aahere } 
that is totally different. Send me your free booklet. 


Name 


Address V- 
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“Sea, Mountains and Forests...” 


Sea, mountains and forests surround beautiful Hotel Del Monte, pro- 
viding unexcelled sports advantages the year round. 

Hotel Del Monte has been beloved by world travellers for over forty 
years as the favored play place of California. Here also there is an ideal 
atmosphere for those who wish only complete relaxation. 

Two championship golf courses—one inland, one seaside at Pebble 
Beach—have made this spot the headquarters of the game on the Pacific 
Coast.Golf and all other outdoor sports are played ina springlike climate 
every day of the year. 

There is a distinctive and diverting social activity in all seasons. 

Hotel Del Monte is truly California at its best. 

Twenty minutes from Hotel Del Monte is Pebble Beach, a forest 
colony of beautiful residential estates overlooking the Pacific 
cean. Many of America’s most distinguished citizens have 
permanently located here. Pebble Beach information may be had 
from Miss Marion Hollins, Special Representative, Del Monte 
Properties Company, 277 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Carl Stanley, Manager 


Hotel Del Monte 


[Del Monte Lodge, Pebble Beach] 
Del Monte, California 


Adjoining Monterey, ancient Spanish capital, on the historic Monterey Peninsula, 

125 miles south of San Francisco, 350 miles north of Los Angeles. 
Nevin-Reed Company Del Monte Properties Company 
Crocker Bank Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 











| 20S. Raymond Ave.,Pasadena,Calif. 








Thru the last 


GREAT WEST 
to the 


Between Lander, Wyo., and Yellowstone lies 
the West of Owen Wister and Emerson Hough. 
Shoshone Indian villages, mountain lakes and 
streams, the famous Jackson Hole Country, the 
mighty Tetons— grandest of the Rockies. 
Hospitable dude ranches, modern hotels, 

If you wish, go on into Yellowstone by 1notor, 
over smooth highways or ride the ridge of the 
Rockies in regular horseback trains. 

There’s real zest ina 
vacation out onthe last 
frontier. 

Reduced round-trip 
summer fares. 

For free illustrated 
booklets write 





C.A.CAIRNS, Pass.Traf. Mgr. C. & N.W.Ry. 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 















S 


able 


Mackinac Island 
Parry Sd. Canada 
Chicago 

Detroit 
Cleveland 
Buffalo 

with a full day at 
Niagara Falls 





ans I an bs PS 
a Georgian Bay DY NEES 
\ (30,000 Islands) 
WA ‘74.9 S 
= Meals & Berth 4 wonderful 7 wbonear eed 
Included joy an entireweekof newscenes 


—new experiences and thrills. 
A ae The Big Oil-Burning White Liners 
Le ee North American 
Wri an South American 
A vacation de Luxe Cruise of over 2000 miles on Lakes 
Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Erie and Georgian Bay 
(30,000 Islands). These big cruising ships, in comforts and 
luxury, are equal to the finest Atlantic Steamers. Broad, roomy prom- 
enade decks; commodious lounge rooms; large, comfortable state-rooms 
and parlor rooms (no inside rooms). Excellent meals—daintily served. 
There are deck games, entertainments, music and dancing. You can be 
quiet and secluded, or enter intothe gaietyasyou An Entire Day at NIAGARA 


prefer. Social hostess will get you acquainted. 
Screened in playground (attendant) for children. 


Semi-Weekly Sailings from Chicago, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland & Return 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo will be hon- 
ored for transit upon additional payment. 

Call or write for pamphlet at any Railway Ticket 
Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
Transit Company 
W. H. BLACK, G. P.A. W.E. BROWN, Gen’l Ast. 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 13 So. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











Visiting 








‘Come, 





up 
VILORADO 


Where else in the world can you 
enjoy such a variety of mountain 
trips, harmonious natural beauty, 
opportunity for rest, recreation and 
outdoor pleasure, at as little expense 
as a Colorado Vacation offers. 


Very Low Summer Fares 
to Denver Effective June Ist 


Visit Rocky Mountain National 
Park, the most_superb of all the 
National Parks, Denver's Mountain 
Parks and Mesa Verde National 
Park. Five living glaciers are easily 
accessible from Denver. Colorado 
has 15 National Forests, with 500 
lakes and 6,000 miles of fishing 
streams. The Echo Lake-Mount 
Evans trip is the most beautiful 
auto trip in the world. , Hotels, 
Resorts and cottages are plentiful. 

Our Colorado Vacation Booklet 
will help you plan your trip. Write | 

TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Denver Chamber of Commerce 
; 575 Seventeenth St. Denver, Colo. a 
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Belgenland 
WORLD 
CRUISE 


Largest and finest liner 
ever to circle the globe 


Sailing westward in November on her second 
cruise around the world, this superb liner will 
visit 14 countries, each at the season best suited 
for travel there. 

Journeys ashore under the skilled guidance of 
the American Express reveal the little-known 
charms of every country visited. 


132 Days—60 Cities—14 Countries 


The Belgenland is an ideal home for persons of 
cultivated tastes. She is a ship of sparkling 
personality—Continental in cuisine and service 
and in that indefinable thing called atmosphere. 
From New York November 25, 19253 
Los Angeles, Dec. 11; San Francisco, Dec. 14. 
Returning to New York April 6, 1926. 


Write for profusely illustrated booklet. Address Red 

a2” Star Line, No. 1 Broadway, American Express 
ill . Company, 65 Broadway, New York, or other 
; offices or agencies of either company. 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
In Cooperation with 


American Express Company 


Glacier 
NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 












Macic moonlight nights. Days of thrilling sport 
and gorgeous scenery. Luxurious, restful loafing. 
Enjoy them to the full this summer in this mag- 
nificent Rocky mountain million acres. Bring the 
family. Excellent food and comfortable accommo- 
dations in the fine hotels and rustic chalets. Or you 
may camp out, close to the Blackfeet Indians. 


The Northwest 


Via the New Oriental Limited 


Eastbound from the Pacific Northwest or westbound 
from Chicago you can travel direct to the gates of 
Glacier National Park on the superbly equipped 
New Oriental Limited or other fine Great Northern 
trains. Arrange for Glacier Park tour—all-expense- 
paid—of 1 to7 days or longer, or a Glacier-Yellow- 
stone circuit tour. 


Before or after Glacier National Park, see Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland and Vancouver. Visit 
Lake Chelan, Rainier and Crater Lake National 
Parks. Connections made with Orient and Alaska 
steamers; rail or steamer connections to and from 
California. 


View of Lake Josephine, one of 250 moun- 
tain lakes in Glacier National Park 


Great Northern has the longest cinderless mileage of 
any railroad in the Northwest—1,100 miles behind 
giant, oil-burning locomotives—crosses the Rockies 
by the lowest and easiest pass. Open top observa 
tion cars in both directions through the Rockies and 
Cascades this summer. 





For free books and intormation, apply any ticket or 
tourist agent, any Great Northern Railway office, or 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 
Finest Train to Pacific Northwest—No Extra Fare 


“See America 
F 


irst”’ 


i BON VOYAGE BOXES 


b en gift represents you— 
a Dean’s Bon Voyage Box, 
in its exclusive distinction, 
expresses a compliment to the 
fastidious taste of the sender as 
well as to that of the recipient. 
Daintily and skillfully packed 
to remain fresh, the famous 
Dean’s Cakes and Confections 
—such delicacies as cannot be 
had on shipboard—will minister 
totheenjoyment of the traveler 
throughout the voyage. Priced 
from $2.75 to $40.00. 


Send for our Bon 
Voyage Box Booklet 


628 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 86 YEARS 












































See scenic 
America, 
luxuriously 








Reduced 
Fares 


; via 
R ) ck barber, valet. 
\s\and 


Rock Island vacation tours can be so planned 
that you will see all the worth while scenic 
West and be surrounded by modern com- 
forts at every point on your way. 


Fast, luxurious trains. Roomy observation 
platforms. Restful berths. Shower baths, 
(T3 

And “Meals—The Best on 
Wheels.” 

Route of the ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED and COLO- 
RADO FLYER to Colorado; all-Pullman GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED and MEMPHIS-CALIFORNIAN to California. 
Go one way; return another. Stop-over anywhere. 


Mr. L. M. Allen, V. P. & P. T. M. Rock Island Lines 
756 La Salle Street Station, Chicago 
Please mail me, without charge, your publication on 


Experts in our Travel Bu- 
reaus in all principal 
cities, will show you how 
to make the most of your 
vacation. Mail the cou- 
= for free illustrated 

ooklets and full infor- 
mation. 


O California 0 Colorado O Yellowstone 


Check the book or books you desire 
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The fresh, breezy coolness 
of high-up Virginia Hot 
Springs, where summer 
averages 64°, makes sports 
and events and gaieties— 
makes all of existence 
altogether delightful. 









The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


Hot Springs Virginia 


Booklets and information on request. 
Overnight or less from New York, Philadelphia, Richmond 
Cincinnati, Washington. 


G 
































EASTERN POINT 


New London, conn. 


Opens for the Season June15 


Overlooks one of the most famous 
yacht harbors in the world. 

Close to Shenecossett Country Club 
with splendid 18-hole golf course. 


Radiating center of motor roads and 
tiding trails to points of historic interest. 


Sea Bathing, Tennis Courts, Con- 
certs, Dancing. 
American Plan—Biltmore cuisine and service 


BROKERS OFFICE 


Early reservations suggested. For infor- 
mation address The Biltmore, New York 


John McEntee Bowman, President 
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Cruise 


=“ Mediterranean 


(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent New 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 


Cunard S. S. 


: terranean has beco 
sic. 


y The 
with private baths. 
one sitting for meals.) 

ing via S. S. ‘“‘Aquitania,”’ 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary 


Also EUROPEAN TO 






@\ (Est. 1875) 


Paris 


me 
course that for 
she er beauty of 


ae . eserve 








4th Annual 


Sailing Jan. 26, 1926, 67 Days 
The Cruise of the “Scythia” to the Medi- 


In every respect it is unsurpassed. 


EGYPT—PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
‘ Greece, italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
“Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, 
lounges, veranda cafés, two elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 
rooms with running water and large wardrobes; 
The famous Cunard cuisine and service. 


Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, return- 
“Mauretania,” ‘“‘Berengaria,”’ 
or any Cunard Line Steamer. 


_TOURS—Frequent Departures 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 
At Bank of America, 752 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 


CANADA _ STEAMSHIP LINES HOTELS 
ON THE LOWER _ ST.LAWRENCE 










The Manoir Richelieu The Tadousac 
Murray Bay Tadousac 
Province of Quebec 


BWhere the Sea Breeze 
© Mingles with the Pine (Zs 


The Manoir Richelieu, Guests return year 
heart of Canada’s most after year to the Hotel — gg 
exclusive Summer col- Tadousac, ideally situe 5, 
ated in a veritable ~ 
sportsman’s paradise. 
Trout fishing, golf, 
lawn bowling, danc- 
ing. Sunny days and 
cool nights. Pure, 
healthful air. Delight- 
ful, sandy beach for 
the kiddies. Make 
your reservations now. 








ony, offers unrivalled 
attractions. Private 
golf course, salt water 
swimming pool, saddle 
horses, billiards, danc- 
ing. Bracing, health- 
ful air gives complete 


Golf Fishing 

Game, fighting trout 
abound in the Ta- 
dousac Hotel’s own 


/f on the fa- 
us Murray Bay 


private lakes, to 

Satisfy the most ex- 

acting disciple of 
Izaak Walton 


cation, has no 
, 


for guests immunity from malaria 


and hay fever. 


American Plan. Rates exceptionally moderate. 
Booklet on request. Season opens June 25th. 
Address 


9 Victoria Square 


W. S. Detlor, 
Montreal 


Manager of Hotels 








All New 


But the address! 
age You simply won’t want 
To miss the 

Second edition of the 
ALABAM’ FANTASIES! 
Staged by 

David Bennett 

Who staged Rose-Marie! 
New York’s newest 
After-theatre club 
Extravaganza! 





deLuxe ~ 













““SCYTHIA” 


me an annual clas- 


bedrooms and suites 
(Only 














and full information on request. | * "= 
















44th Street Theatre Buildiag 
Just West of Broadway ‘€ 
For Reservations Lackawanna 7845 
[serel Sunday Evening Dinner $3 
9~No Cover Charge 






582 Market St., San — 









Cairo London 
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WAS IS 
$223.40 $138.32 


WHAT? 


New York to the Pacific Coast 
and return 


wir go to the same little old summer resort? . . 
Where you couldn’t make a new footprint on the 
public consciousness if you took your shoes off. Where 
you know everybody’s stories—and whether it’s cream 
or lemon—and the chief bore’s bridge hands as far 
back as the War. 














Why not take advantage of May 15, that marvellous 
bargain day when the railroads get generous and serve 
you a twelve-course ticket, all covered with stopovers, 
| for little more than it usually takes to go one way— 
like a baseball. 
| 


The Grand Canyon—mule-back down the Bright Angel, 
and no breath left to talk about it. Yellowstone—mud- 
pots and geysers, sunsets and bears. Glacier-—moun- 
tains and chalets and horses and more real silence than 
anywhere else in America. California and Pacific North- 
west—everybody knows it, nobody believes it—go and 
see. Back by way of the Rockies, with Denver, mile- 
high and diamond-bright—or Canada—with a giddy 
little bungalow camp on the knees of the high gods, 
and Swiss guides to take you up on the ridgepole for 
bacon in the snow . . . whew! 


Say it all over. Singit! . . Half-price . . Stopovers . 
Good trom May 15 to October 31. See America first. 
Especially if you’re an Easterner. Trave. broadens the 
mind. 





: To Yellowstone To To To California 
{ Rowd tip National Glacier National —_ Pacific hie one way via 
! fares from California a 
! Park Park Northwest Pacific Northwest 
| New York City... $108.82 $110.32 $138.32 $138.32 $156.32 
fie ASOSUON eer te)< cis 6 5c 115.g0 119.66 145.40 145.40 163.40 
| Philadelphia...... 103.64 105.14 133-14 133-14 151.14 
| Baltimore........ 100.95 102.45 130.45 130.45 148.45 
Washington...... 100.96 102.45 130.46 130.45 148.45 
(ALOE 7a ree 103.70 105.20 133-20 133-20 151.20 
LO ee 86.60 88.10 116.10 116.10 134.10 
Pittsburgh. ...... 83.95 85.05 113.05 113.05 131.05 
Indianapolis. ..... 67.10 68.60 95-70 95-70 113.70 
South Bend...... 61.45 62.95 99.95 90.95 108.96 
Grand Rapids.... 67.15 68.65 96.65 96.65 114.65 
RMON sos 72.20 73-70 101.70 101.70 119.70 
Cincinnati........ 71.90 73-40 101.35 101.35 119.35 
levelands .0:003.:. 76.15 77-65 105.65 105.65 123.65 
Columbus........ 74.50 76.00 104.00 104.00 122.00 
“LG Po 69.98 71.48 99-48 99-48 117.48 
PMANIOR 5.5 soars. ss. 94-50 96.00 117.60 117.60 131.23 
Ghicago.....2..... 56:50 58.00 86.00 86.00 104.00 
REM OGING yo <i. bats $9.00 60.50 81.50 81.50 99-50 
Kansas ‘City... ... 50.00 55.00 72.00 72.00 g0.00 
Milwaukee....... 56.50 58.00 84.85 84.85 105.15 
Des Moines...... §2.00 55.00 77-65 77.65 95-66 
| Cedar Rapids..... 52.00 56.00 81.45 81.45 99-58 
REURtNMAU ech. g0sa0 47-70 72.00 87.50 97-75 
Minneapolis... .... 46.20 47:70 72.00 87.50 97-76 
[CRs | i rae 48.05 47-70 72.00 94.25 IOI.15 
Louisville........ 73.80 75.30 97-75 97-75 TEG375 
New Orleans..... 94-75 97-25 107.00 107.00 114.08 


Ask The Travel Man 
He Knows! 
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PARIS 
2, rue Edouard VII 


NEW YORK 
23 West 44th Street 


LONDON 
Aldwych House 





100% Co-operative 
apartments in fifteen buildings 
covering seven acres of Fort 
Washington cliff 300 feet above 
and overlooking the Hudson 


Save Galf Rent 


High class elevator and 
non-elevator apartments of 


4, 4, 5, & 
@r More Rooms 


contain the most complete 
equipment for housekeeping 
ever constructed. 


Housekeeping 

is made easy by the installation 
of dishwashing machines, 
automatic refrigeration, garbage 
incinerators, kitchen 

cabinets, etc. 


Hotel Servires 


such as restaurant, commissary, 
steam laundry, tailor, barber 
shop, and beauty parlor, 

earn dividends while they 


serve tenant-ownerts. 


Radin 


is available for all through 
Western Electric Super-Hecer- 
odynes which deliver simul- 
taneously four programs in 
every living room. An acre 


Playground 


keeps children off streets. 


2 Blocks West of Broadway 














} Hudson Vivi | 
Garber 


Buy an Apartment— Save Half Rent 


An enclosed 
Nursery 


cares for infants. A 


Pinust Office 


is another convenience. 


Moderate Prices 
from $4,000 to $9,100 buys 
the equity of three, four and 


five room apartments. A 


Small Payment 


about 25%, grants possession. 
The balance is se in small 
monthly payments. Every effort 
will be made to arrange pay- 
ments to meet everyone’s 
financial requirements. 


Monthly Expenses 
covering all operating charges 
only $37 to $85. 


Sumediate Occupancy 


because Hudson View Gardens 
are now fully completed and 
occupied by the families who 
have already purchased. Later 
occupancy may be arranged. 


Iuvestigate 


this restricted community, and 
the money saving possibilities 
of co-operative ownership any 
day or evening, including Sun- 
day. Conceived and constructed 


by Dr. Charles V. Paterno. 


183rd Street & Pinehurst Avene 


Celephone Billings G200 





Wood, Doison Co., Iurc., Agents 
Broadway 72nd-73rd Streets 
| x Sales Office on Premises — 183rd Street & Pinehurst Avenue b 
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NEW YORK & VICINITY—Girls 











AR YMOUN 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





DING 


COLLEGE ACADEMY 
(Castle Ave.) (Wilson Park) 
Four-year course leading - Academic, Academic, 
to degrees id Two-year Finishing 
Courses 
Domestic Science; Secretarial Course; Gym- 
nasium; Swimming Pool; all outdoor sports. 
For Catalogues address The Reverend Mother 














Scobille School 


Beautifully ~~ at 1006 Fifth 

Avenue, New facing Central 

Park, and oo ‘eneem of Art. 
Complete Academic, College-Prepara- 
tory and Advanced Elective Courses. 
Unusual advantages in Music and 
Dramatic Art. 





Miss Rosa B. Chisman, Principal 











The Gardner School 
FOR GIRLS 


11 East 5ist Street 
New York City 

A thorough school with de- 
lightful home life. Fireproof 
building. College preparatory, 
academic, secretarial and elec- 
tive courses. Music. Riding, 
swimming. tennis. 69th year. 
Miss Eltinge 
Miss Masiand 


SEMPLE SCH®L 


Boarding and Day Pupils. College Preparatory. 
Post Graduate, Finishing ——- Languages, Art, 
Music m4 Dramatic Art. Outdoor Recreation. 

T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
241-242 Central Park West. Box F. New York City 


FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 


Planned exclusively for girls pursuing special 
—_— in New York. Exceptional opportunities for 
rench 
MISS MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN 
320 W. 107th St., Riverside Drive, New York City 
o @liss Belden’ s Resive OT be 
{ss den's Residence 
A $8 Be home for your daughter 
while studying in New York 
321 West 80th Street at Riverside Drive 


phone i 045 
Shunsui CC A a 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 
For = Students and Young — 
326 W. 80th St., Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
hopeeeeen Booklet 
Tel. Endicott S858 


72 FINCH SCH2°L 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
emphasizing post-graduate work 


61 East 77th Street, New York City 


f[ighiand Manor 


Non-Sectarian Country School for Girls. All 
= = Courses. 





} Principals 
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Junior College and Music. 
gene H. Lehman, Director 
New York Box 108 


ee eee 


ee. Hudson 





- for Girls 
Box 909 Tarrytown-on-Hudson. New York 











WHAT SORT OF GIRL? 


S DAUGHTER the intelligent sort of girl, 

eager to exercise her mind? Is she talented in 
one of the arts? Or is she the sweet, gentle sort 
of girl who marries young and lives happy ever 
after? ... Her training should be adapted to her 
character early. 


If she hasa lively mind and wants college, choose 
her preparatory school with care. College en- 
trance requirements are increasingly exact and 
exacting. Every year, hundreds of applicants fail 
to pass entrance examinations because of inade- 
quate preparation. 


Our accurate knowledge of schools and careful 
records of curricula will help you greatly in 
choosing the school suited to your requirements. 


If you do not see just 
what you want on these 
pages, just write us. 
There’s no obligation 


THE CONDE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 
VOGUE VANITY FAIR HOUSE & GARDEN 
23 West 44th Street New York City 











Miss Bearp’s ScHOOL 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL NEAR NEW YORK 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 














CO-EDUCATIONAL 


THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY SCHOOL 
Nyack-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

A home environment for a selected group. Thorough 

instruction—kindergarten thru eighth grade. Spe- 

cial attention to health thru right living. 

Sports. Summer School. Open all year. 

Address, The Secretary 
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aksm CLE MRS. MERRILL's 


School for Girls 

Re-opens for 20th Year, Tuesday, Oct, 

6th, 1925. Address, MRS. MERRILL 
MAMARONECK-ON-SOUND, N. Y. 








DWIGHT stot 


College Preparation. Special Finishing Courses 


Music, Art, Expression 
Domestic Science, Physical Education 


Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding 
Write for illustrated booklets or catalog 
telling of the life of the school 


Miss E. Creighton Englewood, N. J. 


SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 
For girls. On Long Island Sound. Intermediate, 
College Preparatory, Secretarial and General Courses, 
Music. Horseback riding. Outdoor life a special 
feature. Catalog. Jessie Callam Gray, B.A., Prin- 
cipal, 28 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York. 











FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL 


The Fontaine Schodl {Ax 


FRANCE 
Study and travel. Cultural, Finishing and La sd 
a courses. Sports. Resident and a 
. Address Director, Miss Mar Leu iso 
Tomiten, % Women’s City Club, 22 Park ‘Ave. » New 
York, or Villa Montmorency, Cannes, A. M., France. 


NEW ENGLAND 














House in the Pines 


16 Pine Street, Norton, Mass. 
30 miles from Boston 

A School for Girls. College preparatory and 
advanced courses. Music. Art. Household 
Arts. Secretarial courses. Every attention, 
not only to habits of study, but to each girl’s 
health and happiness. 

Miss GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal. 


H ILLS IODE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Norwalk, Conn, 
One hour from New York. Girls from all parts 
of country. Four residences, school- 

house, gymnasium. Prepares for all 

colleges. Special courses. Diction 

and Dramatics. Outdoor life. Horse- 

back riding. Gymnasium. Catalog. 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vas 
Vida Hunt Francis, A.B., Smith, “Principals 


NOR: Ae Al GIRLS N 

Four Year Preparatory Course for Smith College. 
One Year Intensive Course for High School Graduates. 
All Sports. For Catalog and Information Address 
MRS. V. N, LUCIA, Secretary, Northampton, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


43d year. A famous old New England country school 
for girls. Preparation for all colleges. Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Emerson, Principals. 73 Howard Street, 
West Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 
Pparatory and Special Courses. 122nd year. 


ROGERS HALL 2anis 


for GIRLS 
College Preparatory and Graduate Courses 


‘For Ilustrated Catalogue 
Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Lowell. Massachusetts. 









































Kent Place School for Girls 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 

An Endowed School—Thirtieth Year 
On the Estate of Chancellor Kent in the 
Hills of New Jersey twenty miles from 
New York. 

COssaes. SRESARATORY of 

DEMIC 


from Boston, 30-acre campus, 15 buildings. 
A complete course on the care and management 
the home and family prepares for the 


Athletics WOODLAND PARK 


Musi — t 
Sarah Woodman Paul, Anna S. Woodman The Junior School for Girls 
Principals Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., Principal 














LASELL SEMINARY— 


Hill-crest location overlooking the beautiful 
New England village of Auburndale—ten miles 


position of home executive. Unusual training 
im music. Secretarial, Art, Teacher Training 
and College Preparatory Courses. 
Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Horseback riding a feature. 
CAMP TECONNET opens July Ist 
Booklets on application 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 
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CH 0 ATE S CHO OL OR HALL || cumnock scHoor 
A country school in a model town. For . ; F : . 
girls from 6 to 18 years of age. Special School for Girls ran toy mee p tarye ngage» BE yt Fs oa 
(College Grade) Voice and Diction; Literary 


emphasis on college preparation and out- 

door life. 

Augusta Choate, Vassar, A.B., A.M., 
Principal 

1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 














EASTERN ATLANTIC 


The Mary {jon School 


EXCELLENT college pre- 
paration. Academic 
eourses emphasizing 
Art, Music, Home-mak- ff 
ing, Literature. Excep- 
tional equipment in 
college town near Phil- 
adelphia. Delightful 
dormitory life. New 
gymnasium, 60-foot 
tiled swimming pool. 
Wildcliff, the graduate 
school with interesting 
2-year course. Seven 
G able s—special care 
for little girls 6-12. “ia 
Write for catalog of school interesting you. 
MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals 

Box 1561 Swarthmore, Pa. 


BEECHWOOD (lInc.) 


A Cultural and Practical School for Young 
Women, Thoroughly Established. Strong Fae- 
ulty. Girls are prepared for self-maintenance. 
College and Preparatory Departments. Public 
School Music, Art, Domestic Science, Secretary- 
ship, Physical ae ae Expression. Normal 
Kindergarten, Home Economics. Large new pipe 
organ. Swimming Pool. Large Gymnasium. 
Athletic Fields. Address M. H. Reaser, Vh.D., 
President, Jenkintown, Pa. 


TLARC UM .SCH®L 


A Modern School for Girls, near 
Philadelphia. Thorough College 
Preparation, Music, and Art. All 
Sports—Riding. 
For catalog and information address: 
The Secretary, 
Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
































Head of School 
Mrs. Edith Hatcher Hareum, B.L. 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P., Principal 








SCHOOL OF PR HOLY CHILD JESUS 
School for Girls 
Sharon Hill, Pa. 
Elementary, Middle, College Preparatory 
Resident and Day Pupils 
Trained teachers. 


ipment unsurpassed, 
oar basket-ball, 


Excellent athletics—riding, tennis, 
ice-skating, hockey team undefeated. 
Finishing Schools 
Paris Rome Switzerland 


Address: Mother Superior 


HIGHLAND HALL 


College Preparatory—General Courses 
Two Years Advanced Work 
Modern Educational Standards 
Spacious, Well Equipped Buildings 
Unusual program of outdoor life and sports 
For catalog address: The principal 
ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL, for Girls 


n the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from 
Pn Est, 1850. Rydal, Junior Department. Send 
for catalog. Miss Abby — Prin., Ogontz 
School, Montgomery Co., 


O EST 
GARRISON, FORE 

Modern, well-equipped. In the beautiful Green 
Spring Valley near Baltimore. Preparatory, General 


Finishing, Intermediate, Music, Art. Riding. 
MISS MARY M. LIVINGSTON, Box V, Garrison, Md. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Martha Washington _— 


For Girls 

Happy, healthful school-days, on 
beautiful estate, with city and 
country advantages. 

legiate and High S 
College Preparatory. Household 
Science, Secretarial Science, 
Music, Art, Expression. Address 


th 
Secretary, Oakerest, Washington, D. C. 
STUDIO- 


KING-SMITH  scxcor 


Residential School Fer Young Women 
Music, languages, dancing, dramatic art; 
any art, academic or college subject may 
be elected. Tuition according to amount 
of work taken. 

Mr. and Mrs. August King-Smith, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 













































Entrance to gymnasium 


National Park Seminary 


For Young Women Suburbs of Washington, D.C. 
James E. Ament, Ph. D., LL.D., President 


A Junior College with two years of 
selective work. Special emphasis on 
Home Economics, Art, Music, Expres- 
sion, Secretarial Training. Four years 
of high school work, preparing for our 


advanced courses or college. Small 
classes and experienced faculty. 90-acre 
estate in Rock Creek Park. 32 build- 


ings. Swimming pool and gymnasium. 
All sports, including horseback riding. 
Eight homelike club houses. References 
required. Catalog. 


Registrar, Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 














FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Twenty-fifth year. Regular and Special Courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, Expression. Educational acvantagcs of National 
Capital. For catalogue, addres 

Principal, 2109 S Street, ‘Washington, Bs. (0: 


The Misses Stone’s School 


For a_ limited number of girls. Advanced Courses 
with History of Art and French. Secretarial Course, 
Art, Music, Preparation for Travel. 

Miss Isabelle Stone, Ph.D. and Harriet Stone, M. + 
1700 Rhode Island Ave., N. W. Washington, D. 


Chevy Chase School 








For girls. Last years of High School; two-year 
advanced course. Emphasis on music, art, drama. 
Country life; advantages of the national capital. 


F. E. FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Box F, Washington,D.C. 


College Preparatory. General Course. 
Music. Art. Roof playground. Swim- 
ming pool. Horseback riding. Fire- 
proof. Write for catalog to 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN Indianapolis 


Interpretation; Story-telling: Dramatics; Jour- 
nalism; Musical Dept. Academy (an Accredited 


High School) and Junior Sehool. Write for 
Catalog F. Summer school opens June 16th. 
Helen A. Brooks, irector 


5353 West Third Street, Los Angeles 











Lindenwood College Foundea 1827 


50 minutes from St. Louis. “ee Le for 
Young Women Fully accredited. 2 year 
courses. Home Economics, Business 8 ‘hae 
138 Acres. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. Catalog. 





. L. Roemer. President. Box 425, St. — Mo. 





WESTLAKE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
An ideal school in an ideal location. Junior College; 
College Preparatory, separate school for younger girls. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. Swimmng 
pool. Write for Catalog D. 
333 S. Saaennereane Ave., Los Avedon. Cai. 





WESTERN ST ATES—Boys’ Scheels 











= BUCKHORN .¢ 
Skiing Riding 
Trapping PRIVATE CLASS WORK _ Climbing 
20 Boys Rocky Mountain National Park LYONS, COLO. Tuition $2000 











"EASTERN ATL: ANTIC 


NEW YORK & ‘VICINITY 








TOME 


Midway between Balti- 
more and Philadelphia 
on the beautiful Sus- 
quehanna River. In- 
structors who are spe- 
cialists; individual 
advisers; college board 
standards. Fine gym- 
nasium and swimming 
pool; supervised ath- 
letics; golf course. 
Special department for 
boys below high-school 
age. Heavy endowment 
permits low tuition rate. 


Catalog. MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, 
Ph.D., Port Deposit, Maryland. 








SOUTHERN 


WARRENTON 
A Country School 


In the beautiful Piedmont Val- 
ley, near Washington. College 
Preparatory and Cultural 
Courses. French is the lan- 
guage of the house. Home at- 
mosphere. The school is planned 
to teach girls how to study, to 
bring them nearer Nature, to 
inculeate ideas of order and 
economy, and offers a fixed rate. 
Separate cottage for girls un- 
der twelve. Personally conducted 
summer tour of France can be 
arranged. Catalogue. MLLE. 
LEA H. BOULIGNY, Box 43 
Warrenton, Va. 


BRENAU 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 

Noted for: select patronage 30 states; 
Pleasant social life; location foothills Blue 
Ridge Mountains North of Atlanta. Standard 




















A.B, course; special advantages in music, 
oratory, art, domestic science, physical cul- 
ture. 31 buildings, outdoor sports; swim- 


ming, boating, horseback riding, etc. 
Catalog and illustrated book 


Address 
BRENAU, Box G, Gainesville, Ga. 


WARD - BELMONT 


For Girls and Young Women 
Ward-Belmont combines highest academic train- 
ing and advantages of extensive grounds and 
equipment with that much-sought-for Southern 
culture and refinement. Six-year course of study 
embracing two years of college. 

For information address 
WARD BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 


| Virginia College 
Women. Juniorcollege. Music, Art, Expression, Home 
Economies, Secretarial training, Civrary work, a 
































St. Luke’s School 


Prepares Boys for College or Business 
A half century’s experience in preparing boys 
for all colleges. Small classes. High, health- 
ful location, fine school spirit. Gymnasium, 
swimming-pool, athletics. For catalog write, 


CHARLES HENRY STROUT, M.A., Headmaster 








REPTON SCH@L 


ets the reguirements Of the young boy 


For boys 6 to 14. English University Masters 
Prepares for the best college prep. schools 
V. WILLOUGHBY BARRETT, Headmaster 


Box F, Tarrytown, New Yor 














College and Business. Small 


Prepares Boys for 
training. Athletics. Separate 


classes. Military 
school for boys under 1 
William ‘Addison Ranney, A.M., Prin. 


The STORM KING Schoor 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL — Established 









A Progressive Cellege Preparatory School. 50 Miles 
from New York, Attractive Outdoor Life. Catalog. 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Cornwall-on- Hudson, New York. 


MANLIUS 


Saint John’s School oye" inasy 


Business course. Well ordered athletics. Junior 
School. Catalog. Address Box 185, Manlius, N. Y. 


DeMotte School 


Away from influence yet within one hour of New 
York. Upper and Lower Schools open Sep. 22. Sum- 
mer School, Jul.-Aug. Special preparation for Col- 
lege Board Examinations Aug.-Sep. Summer Sports. 
Laurence Washburn DeMotte, Norwalk, Connecticut 


NEW ENGLAND 














Box F, Wayne, Pa. (near Phila.) 
An Endowed Schcol 
for 300 carefully 


BLAIR selected boys, 


Invites Your Personal Investigation 
her claim to excellence in 
Loc {TION EQUIPMENT 
INSTRU CTION ATHLETICS 
SCHOOL SPIRIT 

Separate saat School For Catalog address 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box O Blairstown, N. J. 


FREEHOLD Xk: SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training— 
inculeated obedience, Orderliness, self reliance. The 
school with personal touch. Write for Catalog. Address 


Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 66, Freehold, N. J. 


BORDENTOWN Q4nh 
; INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or _ business. 
Efficient faculty, small classes, individual atten- 
tion. Supervised athletics. 41st year. Catalogue. 
Col. T. D. Landon, Principal and ee 
Drawer C-13, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. 























Alllen-Chalmers 


A Country School for Boys 
Military Regularity. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Thomas Chalmers, West Newton, Mass. 





A Special Type of Boarding School. Sound Instruc- 
tion by the Tutorial Method. 
A. heriff, H » Cheshire, Conn. 


De Witt Clinton Scho! 


for Boys 

A Boarding and Day School 
Prepares for College and Technical Sehoo! 
il B. HEBBERD, Cotton St., NEWTON, Mass. 


TCHFIEL) 


or Young Boys 
{T ne a aang oh be mapa Fine resul 
state “Attitude 1100. 
Litehfeld, Conn. 











“tere . eo 





ge HUN SCHOOL 
OF PRINCETON 


Thorough and Successful College Preparation 
105 Stockton Street, Princeton, New Jersey 
P ED D I for College Entrance Board 
Examinations. oys from 
30 states. Graduates in 26 colleges. 15 modern build- 
ings. 60-acre campus. Athletics. Six Forms including 


two grammar grades, 60th year. Catalog Roger W. 
Swetland, Headmaster, Box 6X, Hightsiown, N. J. 





Emphasis on preparation 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





nalism. Riding, Golf, Tennis. Box E, Ros . Va, 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. 

usic. Secretarial. Domestic Science, etc. New 
buildings; every room connecting bath. Swimming 
Pool. Le riding. Mountain climate. CATA- 
LOG W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box H. 





“The SWAVELY School 


One hour from Washington. College preparation for 
boys. Small classes. Sound scholarship, character 
building. Strong on athletics. Splendid gymnasium, 
For catalog address Headmaster, Box F, Manassas, Va. 


SOUTHERN 


STAUNTO , H LITARY 


One of the most distinguished org . god 
preparing for Universities, Government Academics, 
Business, Gymnasium, ovine pool, all athletics. 
Charges $700. 64th year. Col H. Russell, B.S., 
Pres., Box Z, (Kable Station) “Stauaten, Va. 


FOREIGN CAMP 








FRANCE 
For American Boys 


—_ summer of physical = cultural —— 
in an historical feudal Chatea' 100 acres, 2 miles 
private water front. Historical « cruises in 40 ft. cabin 
yacht. Horsemanship, canoeing, swimming, tennis, 
baseball, archery, ete. Instruction in French, Amer- 
ican food, hygiene and personnel. For brochure write 
to Captain Chadbourne, Neuvic sur I’Isle, Dordogne, 
France, or 17 Gramercy Park, New York City. 


VACATIONS I 












CENTRAL STATES 


CENTRAL STATES 





ELMHURST 


College Preparatory and Graduate Courses. Direc- 
tion of Eastern Teachers with European training. 
Horseback riding. All Sports. Miss Isabel Cressler, 
Miss Caroline Sumner, Connersville, ind. 








Non-Military College Preparatory Academy for 
Near Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. Cata- 
log: J. W. Richards, Box 150, Lake Forest. Ill. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Organized Vacations. For 


SUMMER 
ULVER' SCHOOLS 
s 10-20. Catalog. Secretary’s 
Office, Culver, sate Lake Maxinkuekee. 
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GIRLS’ CAMPS 















The 
DOCTOR PETTIT 
CAMPS 
SHELTER ISLAND, N. Y. 
Riding, sailing, all sports 
and salt water bathing in 
three camps with modern 
equipment less than 3 hours 
from New York- fy 
Camp Manhansack Girls7-13 
Camp Sewanhaka Girls 13- +4 
Camp Peconie Adults 2 

ener 
Booklet 


DR. HENRY S. PETTIT 
106 GATES AVENUE 
# BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Camp Cowasset 


North Falmouth, Mass. 
The Seashore Camp for Girls. 


On Buzzards Bay 
Canoe: 
swimming, water sports. Free horseback 
riding, with trained instructor. Tennis, 
field contests. Senior and Junior Camps. 
For illustrated catalog address 
MISS BEATRICE A. HUNT 
24 Piymouth Street Holbrook, Mass. 











AMP E-KO- TAH | 
LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


- 


A Camp for Girls 
Standard cultural camp. 
camp activities—golf, riding, g. ste, 


igh moral tone. M 
STOLL, 12 couLess HILL, t 





The Teela - Wooket aes 
For Girls under 18 Roxbury,Vt. 


Famous for fine saddle horses. Free riding 
and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 
Camp Idlewild, for Boys, Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, N. H., under the same manag:- 
ment. Write for Booklets. Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge 
38, Mass. 


ALOHA CLUB 


A CAMP FOR OLDER GIRLS 


All sports. Crafts. Horseback riding. 
Excellent golf. Address MRS. E. L. 
GULICK, 77 Addington Rd. Brook- 
line, Mass 














_ BOYS’ & GIRLS’ CAMPS 
Camp for Back- 


The BANCROFT wart Cliliecn 


On the Maine Coast, near Rockland. Life in 
the open, Sports and Horseback Riding. In- 
dividual attention to the particular needs of 
each child. Physician and trained nurse always 
at camp. Under the same direction as The 
Bancroft School, near Philadelphia. 

For illustrated booklet address 


E. A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Box G Haddonfield, New Jersey 














MILLS ADIRONDACK CAMP & CLUB 

near Chestertown, N.Y. Also, Clubfor adults and families 

Swimming, canoeing, fishing, horsemanship, hiking, 

tennis. Resident physician. Classic dancing for giris. 

Separate division for Boys 5-13. Girls 5-20. 

Dr. and Mrs. W. Hough Mills, 926 W. Genesee St 
Syracuse, N. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS—Girls 


Kendall Bal [ 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


for Girls 


Enjoy a really worthwhile Summer. 
Class work and tutoring to make up 
needed study in all subjects includ- 
ing Junior college. 40-acre wooded 
estate on the seashore; fifty minutes 
from Boston. Ocean bathing, Horse- 
back riding, tennis, sailing, motor trips to 
White Mts. and to points of mistorie in- 
terest. For catalog write 
Mr. & Mrs. 

Cc. P. Kendall 

Box F.8. 
Prides Crossing 


ae 





























WHY CAMPS? 


summers in the open. 


meet this ideal, 


of the children’s 





| Vogue 
| 23 West 44th Street 


Active children have their energies wisely directed. Listless 
ones are encouraged to healthy activity. Shy ones learn to 
mix easily with their fellows. All learn to be resourceful, 
strong, happy, and self-reliant. 


Sending your children to camp means reserving for them the 
things that they will keep, and benefit by, all of their lives. 
Health and good fellowship are the gifts of well-regulated 


The tendency of summer camps has been toward an ideal of 
physical and mental health. No expense has been spared to 
which embodies healthful outdoor life and 
the most careful regard for safety. 
summer problem. Write to us for informa- 
tion, or write directly to the camps advertised in these pages. 


THE CONDE NAST CAMP SERVICE 
Vanity Fair 


BECAUSE.... 


The camp is the solution 


House & Garden 
New York City 























BOYS’ CAMPS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








CAMP WYOMISSING 


The Camp for Regular Boys 
Who Want to Do Things 
Matchless location. Athletic fields, boats, 
canoes, horses. Own gardens. Correct 
sanitation. Catalogue. 


W. M. Transue, North Water Gap, Pa. 


CAMP EASTFORD 


“The Place for a Boy” 
Ages 8 to 20 Years 
3 Groups. Supervised Sports 
STANLEY KELLEY 
Andover, N. H. 


The Northfield Camp 
For Boys. Est. '02 






Proctor Academy 


> . a 
QUINNEH TUK 
Efficient Councilors. Moderate Expense. No Extras. 
Riding horses and ponies. Swimming. Water sports, 
athletics, camp-fires, Nature ‘eae Motor trips to 
lakes and mountains. Bookle 

Howard A. M. Briggs, Mohican, Northfield, Mass. 


CAMP WAPELLO 


FRIENDSHIP MAINE 
A quality camp for boys 9 to {5 yrs. of age on a 
100 acre estate. 

Read the Catalog—Write to 
G. A. Stokes 425 Berwick St. Orange, N. J. 

























PROFESSIONAL _ INSTRUCTION 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


I. Four-year University course developing 
either the designer or merchant. II. Two-year 
course for designers, III. One-year course for 
merchants and salesmen. University credit. 
Scholarships. Instruction by leading authorities 
and practitioners, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square, New York 











GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 
Summer classes in New York 
June 1st to September Ist 
Summer Painting 
Classes on the Seashore at 
Point Pleasant, New Jersey 
July 1st to September 30th 
For catalog address 
Grand Central School of Art 
Grand Central Bidg., N.¥.C. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 

California Street San Francisco 

SUMMER SESSION 

JUNE 22ND to AUGUST IST 

Professional and Teachers’ Course in the Fine 
and Applied Arts. Affiliated College of the 
University of California. Catalogue mailed on 
lcs 








ee F. Randolph, Director 








HORPE CAMP 


FOR BOYS under 15 years. On Wiscon- 
sin lake. Bungalows. Fishing. ‘‘Safety 
First." Unusual care. CATALOG. Box 
F., Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 


SO NN Y i, A N D a a Connecticut. 


; Home care. 
Boys7to14, Individual attention. Excellent cuisine; 


address Miss Mary E. Taliaferro, 311 West 97th St., 
wi Y. C. Riverside 8700 after May first South 
Jilton, 


Connecticut. 
Do you want a school for your daughter where she 
will be properly prepared to enter college? There 
are excellent schools of this type—just write The 
Condé Nast Educational Bureau specifying the lo- 
eation and approximate tuition you would like to pay. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 














School of the 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


50th year. Instructors: Philip L. Hale, F. A. Bosley, 
W. James, L. P. Thompson, A. K. Cross, Charles 
Graffy, F. W. Allen, Henry Hunt Clark, A. J. 
Morse, G. J. Hunt, Booklet. ‘Boston, Massachusetts. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses. 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your 
Cwn House. 

Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. O. Box 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 W. 57th Street, New York 








COLOR INSTRUCTION.  Life—Portrait—Land- 
scape—Poster—Costume Design—lInterior Decora- 
tion—Summer Classes. WN. Y. School, June { to 











"The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 

441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 
SHERRILL WHITON, Director 

PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 

Summer Term July 7th to August 19th 

Send for Catalog 41 

HOME STUDY COURSES 
Start any time—Catalog F 











_,] Seat. 1. Also E. Gl ter, Mass., July | to Sept. |. 
SCH 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Booklet. 131 bus Ave., Boston, Mass. 








NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Felix Mahony, Pres. 

Interior Decoration. Costume, Commercial Poster & 
Textile Design. Illustration and Life, etc. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave. and M St.. Washington, D. C. 














This Summer—Send for circulars 
N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art. 


| International Plans 


| TUDY IN NEW YORK OR PARIS? | 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres.| 


Courses for Teachers, Professionals, Laymen— 
Architecture, Decoration, Costume, Stage, Poster. 


Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, N.Y. | 








DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
sale, retail or home use. School open all Summer. 
Call or write for particulars. Established 1876. 
McDowell Dressmaking and Millinery Sehool. 
No Branches. 58 West 40th St., New York 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
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WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


‘“‘Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-five years’ success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
over fifteen thousand commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts before 
you enrollin any pepoel. Write for our illus- 
trated Book, ‘‘YOUR OPPORTUNITY"'— 
for one-half the cost al mailing—four cents 
in stamps. 


Meyer Both Company 


Dept. of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave.,at 20th St., Dept.48, Chicago, 111. 
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COSTUME DESIGN 
MILLINERY DESIGN 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
Registration now going on. Largest, most famous 
school. Limited enrollment, 
ersonal direction of 
Emil Alvin Hartman 
FASHION ACADEMY 


"4 East 53rd Street at Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Te E’-RSKINE: scoot 


Advanced Study for bias who are not in Cottege 
SUPHEMIA E. MeCLINTOCK, A. 

c . 
{29 Beacon Street, ‘ell Mass. 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for Educated Women 
Boston New York Providence 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Secretarial and Susiness Training. For Young 
Women. Resident and Day Students tien Teer Come. 

Florence B. LaMoreaux, A.B. Mrs. Margaret V. 
Fowler, 315-17 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 


BALLARD fc Now For : 
SCHOOL ECRETARIAL COURS 


Established 53 years 
610 Lex. Ave.at 53rd St.CentralBranch Y.W.C.A. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 

150 page catalog free. Please address: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 16 Springfield, Mass. 
HAPERONED TRIPS ABROAD have be- 
come an accepted part of the modern 
young lady’s education. The Condé Nast 
School Service is equipped to give informa- 


New Yor Paris 


























The Art Students’ League of New York 
Summer School 25th Year 
Classes in Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, 














Still Life, Illustration, Composition and Antique. 
Address Box F, 215 W. 57th St., New York City. 





tion about the best of these. 
of Physieal 


The Sargent School % Physies 
Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 
L. W. SARGENT, Direetor, Cambridge, Mass. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
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Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Oral English Drama 
Character Education 
Analysis and Interpretation of Liter- 

ature, Voice, Diction. 

Costume and Scenic Design, Light- 
ing, Play Production, Modern Art 
Technique, Fully Equipped Little 
Theatre. 

Personal Culture, Individual Devel- 
opment and Balance, Psychology, 
Pedagogy, French (Yersin Method). 
Eighteenth year opens September 28. 


Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers, Boston 











AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


Teachers’ Summer Class 
in Stagecraft, Play Directing and 
Advanced en Technique 
begins July 13th 
Catalogue and Information all courses 
Room 262-F, Carnegie Hall, New York 














NES WAYEBWRN 


Complete Courses in All Types of 

DANCING Fe: S399. 

Social Affairs 

Private Lessons or Classes for Adults or Children 

s vn Advanced Instruction for a ae 
P Child 's Classes urday fainae 

Write for wae Booklet N or Call in person at 


NED WAYBURN 


Studios of Stage Dancing, Inc. 
1 1841 Broadway Entrance on New York 
Upen 9 a.m. to 10 P.M, ‘Leqcept saturdsy evenings & Sundays) 





























“KNOW THYSELF” 
GRAPHOLOGY 
and Related Sciences 
Monsieur de Nice 


P. 0. Box 200, Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 


Booklet mailed on request 





ART 


of 
NORMA GOULD 








Study the Dance 
in 


California 


Special Summer Courses 


Send for illustrated catalogue 


460 N. Western Avenue, Dept. 5 
LOS ANGELES 




















ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic—National— Folk— Rhythmic—Ball Room 
“To Miss O'Neill I owe my eee 
rs. Vernon Castl 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Bicne. Rhinelander 6770 


ADELAIDE & HUGHES 


(America’s Representative Dancers) 
Advanced, intermediate and beginners’ classes for 
children and adults in Ballet, aesthetic and ran 
dancing. Complete training for society or the stag 
Write for Catalog A. 45 West 57th St. Plaza 7635 


The Schuster-Martin School of 


the Drama_ (Accredited) 
Summer Session. Dormitory. Our own Theatre, 
Helen Schuster-Martin, Director. 
The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















DENISHAWN 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts. 
Short Courses Always Open. Catalogue on Request 
KATHARANE Epson, Director, 327 W. 28th St., N.Y 


Camp Six Miles From Washington, D. 
NATIONAL AMERICAN BA LLET 
All kinds of dancing taught, swimming, physical 
training and horseback riding. Art Colony and 
Camp open from June Ist to Oct. Ist. DESIREE 
5 ha PRESIDENT, Add. Arlington, Va., 


CHALIF 23a" som 


Louis H. ages Principal. 
“admire your energy and work.” 
ANNA py 
Summer & Winter Courses. Cata on request. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW ORK CITY. 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


Cultured Native Teachers 
TRIAL LESSON FREE 
Individual Instruction 
050 Park Ave. Entrance at 87th St.. N. Y. 
Butterfield 6277 Established 16 years 
STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. Individual in- 


struction. Experienced teachers. appy home life. 
Healthful location. Outdoor and water sports. 30 


acre estate. 
ice M. Myers, Principal 
Hazel G. Cullingford, Ass’t Principal 
HALIFAX, MASS. 


GeF REER SHOOL 


for Girls of Retarded Development 
Limited contin ports intimate care. 9 miles 
rom Boston. Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal, 
34 Park Circle, Arlington Heights, Mass. 











Short Courses 








THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 


A National Institution under 
the auspices of the Curtis 
Foundation, founded by Mary 
Louis Curtis Bok. Prepara- 
tory Department. Conserv- 
atory Department. 

Catalog on request 


Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia Pa. 














EST. 1867 OF MUSIC.INC. 
oo Faculty in all branches. Dormitories. Bertha 
Baur, Director. For catalogue address 

D. E. Howard, Registrar, Cincinnati, 0. 


Eston Hall 


Chestnut Hili, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A school on a beautiful country estate 
conducted by Miss Agnes H. Lawrence 
who has had unlimited experience 
with training the exceptional child. 
Summer residence in Maine 














for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Three Separate Schools for Boys and Gir'ls of all ages 
requiring special instruction. For Catalog address: 

HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Director, Box F. Berwyn, Pa, 


THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOCL 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, hack- 
ward and mental defectives. No age limit. Phys- 
ical Culture. Manual training - all branches. 
Open year round. tm $75 per 

MR. and MRS. AUGUST A. BOLDT, Supt. 
New York, Gtnchanten, 114 Fairview Ave. 











The Woods’ School 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL ory 

GIRLS BOYS TTLE FOLKS 
Booklet Box 1904 Ph linn Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 











How to Tell the Fashions 
from the Follies 


by 
CAROLINE DUER 
Associate Editor of Vogue 


A series of the distinguished editorials of Vogue are here 
collected in a delightful book. Neither etiquette nor 
dress, but that subtle combination of clothes and manners 
which gives charm to the personality, is suggested in these 
pages—humorous, ironic, sophisticated and sure in té@ste. 


This book is indeed something new under the sun-—which 
shines most amusingly in “The Sun and Our Daughters” 
—only to be eclipsed as the Table of Contents gives prom- 
ise of things more and more entertaining to come. The 
list of contents shows the range and piquant quality of the 
book, as well as its very practical value: 


The 
Chins and Noses 


How to Tell the Fashions from 
the Follies 


Figures That Do and Do Not Lie 
The Sun and Our Daughters 
Untidy Minds 


Smartness versus Prettiness 


Simple Mysteries of Style 


Bridegrooms, Husbands, Fathers 

How Shall A Man His True 
Love Know: 

Shepherding the Sheep 

The Seventh Veil 

The Called and the Chosen 

The Price of Bondage 

The Amiable Social Godmother 

Children of Circumstance 

The Golden: Drop 

The Loss of the Home-Keeper 

Our Unbent Twigs 

Hidden Husbands 

The Much There May Be in a Name 

Cultivating Personality 


Recurring Patterns in Fashion’s 
Pageantry 

Education and Happiness 

The Lure of the Lovely Frock 

Our Enemy, the Wrinkle 

The Clothes, the Place, the Girl 

Town Mouse and Country Mouse 


The Mysterious Who for 
Whom Womeu Dress 


Lies and the Truth 
The Passing of the Sunday Best 


$1.50 Net 


on sale at all good booksellers, or 
by mail from 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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The Gold Standard of Valucs 


N the new Reo Roadster, first impressions are backed by actual 
performance. Fleetness ~ ~ active grace ~~ ~ ability to eat 
up long distances and master stiffest grades with consummate 
ease © ~ are all suggested in the eye-compelling sweep of body. 


The presence of these desirable qualities is assured beyond 
question by Reo’s 50 horse-power, six-cylinder engine and 
Reo’s inherent mechanical goodness. 


VANITY FAIR 





REO 


MOTOR 


CAR COMPANY NY ~ LANSING, 


MICH. 
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Oswald Brockle 


An Appreciation of America’s Latest Greatest Artist 


RT is Eternally Advancing. 
Expressionists, cubists, 
and dadaists have shown us the hor- 
rors of a too slavish devotion to perspective, 
rules of composition, color harmonies, and 
the like-—we must break our bonds! We 
have Jearned that a great painting or statue 
or poem is wot one that tells a story. Repre- 
sentative art is dead, art must wot tell a 
story, it must tell us zothing, it must Sug- 
gest a Mocd. 
* Who is there who has seen Tsch- 
lavsky’s great dada composition 
14” x 734”, Beaver Board, painted 
pink, to which is appliqued three 
sprays of pussy willow, a razor blade, 
a snapshot of Gilda Gray taken in 
1918, page 3 of the Congressional 
Record, and a teaspoonful of Wor- 
cestershire sauce can ever forget its 
marvelous effectiveness, and the dar- 
ing and genius of its inspiration? 
3ut Oswald Brockle, master 
goldfish artist of Bridgeport, Conn. 
has Gone Further and Done Better. 


vorticists 


the 


ROCKLE’S artistic develop- 

ment has been slow but sure. 
To one who has known him for 
years, looking back on his career 
from his masterful Studies of Police- 
men’s Feet in marble (South Dor- 
chester, 1923) to his humble begin- 
ning as an egg decorator (Schrafft’s, 
Easter 1909) his drift to the gold- 
fish has seemed inevitable. He is one 
who must ever be a creator, an Ex- 
pressor of Self in art, but the plastic 
arts were not plastic enough for 
Oswald Brockle. Indeed, I remember a Ict- 
ter from him to Mrs. Gertrude Welsbach, 
Secretary of the Pompton Plains Poctry 
Club, in which he says: 

“{ have tried them all, poctry, music, 
painting, sculpture, and the drama, but all 
of these media are too dry, too cramped— 
I must be a creator in life, an expressionist in 
vital pulsing beings.’ That pronouncement 
may be likened to the original spawn, which 
fertilized, became the great spincless, scale- 
less, fringetail, heliotrope telescope gold- 
fish, or as Brockle prefers to call it, Réve 
@ Amour. 

Every true work of art is a crossing, an 
admixture of greatness to produce the stu- 
pendous. Whether we realize it or not, 
Forain is as truly a product of Daumier and 
Goya as Gingersnaps are a product of Park 
and Tilford. What is Stravinsky but a mix- 
ture, a cross-breeding of Brahms and Irving 
Berlin, and, for that matter, O. Henry can 
be reduced to component parts of de Mau- 
passant and Ambrose Bierce! What these 
people have done instinctively, Brockle in 


tial Telescope, 


his creations does consciously. He mixes his 
goldtish, he cross-breeds them, in order to 
achieve his desired effects! 

Every schoolboy knows that there is no 
animal in nature capable of such variety of 
forms, such chromatic variations, as the com- 
mon goldfish. But it shows the rugged viril- 
ity of Brockle, the brutal strength of his 
two fisted personality that has brought his love 


of goldfish to such noble creation as these. 





DRAWING BY BENITO 


The only two surviving species of the veil-tailed Celes- 
Lillian Russell and Simeon Stylites, 
which have so far been the outstanding achievement of 


Brockle’s brilliant and varied career 


On my last visit to the Brockle atelier, the 
maestro showed me a preserve jar in which 
his very latest triumph was consuming dried 
flies, 

“This,” said Brockle, “I call 4 Memento 
of Whistler. \t is, as you see, a dull gray 
fish with brilliant flashes of color; notice 
the sharply etched dorsal fin, the slender 
body, and the severely correct tail.” As ! 
watched, The Memento of Whistler sud- 
denly attacked a minnow and_ swallowed 
it whole. 

3ut there are even greater surprises in the 
Brockle atelier. 1 had the pleasure of see- 
ing the bull-goldfish, Confucius 
Kiwanis, from which Mr. Brockle expects 
to produce a specimen typifying all that is 
typical in the Mysterious Orient. There 
will be secrecy and intrigue in the weaving 
of its vermiculated caudal fins. All the art 
of the Kien Lung potters will be in its gills. 
Indeed, Mr. Oswald Brockle is working on 
a dorsal fin that will suggest unmistakably 
the conflict of Conservatism and Republican- 
ism, something of the art of the Japanese 


great 


:word makers, and the Geneva Opium Con- 
ference of 1924, What other artist can do 
this? What other medium of expression can 
so thrill the intelligent beholder? To drop 
fish food in a bowl, and to see unfolded be- 
fore us with the casual wave of a tail, the 
rich dignity of Celestial brocades, or the 
pure depths of Confucian thought in the 
flick of a fin. The thing is dynamic, nay, 
it is positively apoplectic. 


LREADY Oswald Brockle is 
LN not without his collectors and 
appreciators. Good specimens of 
original Brockle items are bringing 
fancy prices in the auction rooms. 
Indeed, I note that in the sale of 
Lord Iverhever’s collection at Chris- 
tic’s in London, Brockle’s original 
goldfish net and first box of fish 


food went to William R. Hearst, 
for £1865, 3s 6d. 
Brockle first gained national 


prominence in a letter to the St. 
Louis Post Despatch, dated August 
23, 1923. For years the country at 
large had been under the impression 
that the ruby colored, veil-tailed 
Celestial Telescope was a species 
that had ceased to exist. (CE. Mik- 
amatsu, Goldfish Breeding for Pleas- 
ure and Profit, Oxford, 1897.) 
Brockle, in that memorable letter, 
gave the lie direct to Mikamatsu, 
and conclusively proved that Mika- 
matsu’s slanders were untrue. Mr. 
had, and still has, ¢evo 

specimens of the species (Lillian 

Russell and Simeon Stylites) of un- 
doubted authenticity and age. This letter 
international 


Brockle 


caused an furore. 
standards and traditions were overthrown— 
pandemonium reigned among the goldfish 
breeders. Here was revolution! And Mika- 
matsu and the Old Guard 
fighting to the Jast aquarium. 

In 1923, goldfish breeding was at its 
lowest ebb. Dr. Coué, bananas, and the 
after-war-reaction (with its sexual neuroses 
and the disintegration of the old aristocracy) 
wrought havoc with the art. 

But now a new day is breaking; the skill 
and strength of our Nordic ancestors is 


Accepted 


went down, 


returning, and, out of the maclstrom of 
doubt and confusion, rises that titanic and 
commanding figure: Oswald Brockle, Mas- 
ter Breeder and Master Artist of the World! 

Obviously, if you wish to keep up with 
Brockle’s future achievements or, for that 
matter, with any development in modern 
art, literature and life, the safe and sane 
course for you to pursue is to subscribe to 
Vanity Fair. 

Myrrite Mapevetr 
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THe DOBBS NORTH SHORE ts correctly PROPORTIONED WITH THE 
LIBERAL WIDTH OF BRIM DICTATED BY THE NEWEST MODE. Ir MAY BE HAD 
WITH THE CHEERFUL BAND OF EXCLUSIVE DESIGN. AND WITH THE CONVEN- 
TIONAL BLACK BAND ~- BOTH ARE PROPER. THE SIGNATURE OF DOBBS &Co, 
New YORK’S LEADING HATTERS, GUARANTEES. THE QUALITY. 762° AND 8500 
» 7 ™ ry ¥ >, Va) = 
~ DOBBS & CO ~ 618.620 and 244 Fifth Avenue — New York, 
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A New Portrait of Woodrow Wilson 


Made by Ivan Mestrevic the Serbian 


HERE is an interesting story connected with this imoressive portrait of 

President Wilson made by Ivan Mestrovic, the Croatian sculptor, during 
his recent stay in New York. The story takes one back to that time when Mr. 
Wilson was hailed as the Great Idealist of the World War, the one person 
whose detachment and humanity fitted him to announce the healing principles 
of a new order. Especially to the smaller: European nations did President Wilson, 
with his sympathy for racial claims, appear as a saviour. Mestrovic, once a 
simple Croatian shepherd, now a sculptor of world renown, but still simpte 


Sculptor Now in the United States 


and romantic in his outlook, has remained faithful to this conception of Presi- 
dent Wilson, which post-war wrangles and cynicism tended to obliterate. Re- 
fusing important commissions to make a statue of Wilson, Mestrovie completed 
this bust in seclusion here, as a labor of love, to be accepted or rejected by the 
various Wilson Memorial Committees, as they may see fit. Heroic in size and 
still in the plaster, it presents Wilson as a law-giver, somewhat, perhaps, in 
the tradition of Moses giving the Ten Commandments to man. It has the 
simplification, the stylization, and the idealism characteristic of this sculptor 
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The Importance 





of Being Nordic 


And the Still Greater Importance of Knowing What You are Talking About 


OT much balderdash is talked about 

organic chemistry. For the simple rea- 

son that few people who do not know 
something of the subject are tempted, or have 
the impertinence, to talk about it. 

But about the infinitely more obscure and 
complicated subjects of human nature, heredity, 
racial characteristics, progress and degeneracy, 
the majority of us feel no diffidence. Without 
possessing the slightest real, systematic knowl- 
edge of these matters, we are prepared to talk 
of them—to talk at length, confidently and 
with fanatical passion. 


OBODY imagines that, because his body 

is a walking chemical laboratory, he is 
therefore qualified to talk about chemistry; or 
that, being built up of atoms, he is for that 
reason an expert physicist. But we are all ready, 
on the mere strength of our humanity—just 
because we are human beings—to hold forth 
dogmatically on the subject of Man, or Sex, 
Race, Progress and all the other glorious words 
which that curious race of beings known as 
publicists, love to spell with the largest capital 
letters. On the mere strength of our humanity, 
I repeat; not because we know anything. Just 
because we are men, we think ourselves quali- 
fied to talk about Man. Is it to be wondered 
at if our talk is, for the most part pure and 
unadulterated bosh? 

On no anthropological subject have greater 
quantities of balderdash been uttered than on 
the subject of racial characteristics and racial 
degeneracy. The muddy stream of bosh flows 
intermittently, now fast, now slow, according 
to the pseudo-scientific fads and the political 
prejudices of the moment. At the present time 
it is in full spate, particularly on the American 
side of the Atlantic, where the political prob- 
lems of immigration have stimulated the an- 
thropological philosophers to tremendous ef- 
forts. In present-day America a handsome 
living is to be made by writing books about the 
racial characteristics of Europeans—solemn 
dogmatic books, full of perfectly groundless 
generalizations, which are immensely popular 
with thoughtful readers, because they happen 
to fit in with the political prejudices of the 
moment. From the books, some of this intel- 
lectual swill sloshes over into the newspapers. 
The journalists spice it with their sensation- 
alism and the public greedily laps it up. So 


By AN ENGLISH NOVELIST AND CRITIC 


the great work of enlightenment goes on. 

Successful nations, like successful individuals, 
find it very difficult to believe that they are 
ever wrong; success, to them, is the sufficient 
proof of their intellectual and moral superior- 
ity. They therefore exalt the qualities in them- 
selves which made for success, setting them up 
as a standard of absolute excellence. Races 
with different qualities, particularly if they 
happen not to be very successful at the moment, 
are regarded as lower races. Thus, the clever 
Greeks and the efficient, military Romans re- 
garded all their neighbours as barbarians. But 
the word “barbarian” did not possess, for the 
two peoples, quite the same connotation. To 
the Greeks it signified primarily a stupid, un- 
scientific, unphilosophical man (a Roman, for 
example). To the Romans it implied lack of 
discipline, inefficiency, bad organization. In 
the course of history there have been many 
standards of racial virtue, set up by many races. 


HE Nordic races have now, in their own 

imagination, taken the place of the Greeks 
and Romans. All virtue and intelligence belong 
to them; all that is bad to the Mediterranean 
and Alpine races. Historians may venture to 
suggest that the Athenians were no fools, that 
Julius Caesar and Napoleon were remarkable 
men, that the Italians of the Renaissance 
achieved a thing or two. ‘That was because 
they were all Nordic,” the anthropological phi- 
losophers reply. ‘How do you make that out!” 
we ask in some surprise. “They must have been 
Nordic,” the philosophers answer, “because they 
did such remarkable things.”” We sink beneath 
the weight of argument. 

It is a very long time since I read Mr. Hous- 
ton Chamberlain’s immortal work on these great 
subjects. But so far as I remember he con- 
trived to prove decisively that not only Napo- 
leon, but also Jesus Christ was of Teutonic 
origin. ‘The Great War has been fought since 
Mr. Houston Chamberlain wrote his book. 
Naturally we can’t expect anthropological phi- 
losophy to be the same to-day as it was in 
Houston’s time. And it isn’t. Since the war, 
certain American philosophers have made the 
epoch-making discovery that the Germans are 
not Nordic at all. Why not? Because, if they 
had been, they could not have behaved as they 
did. Q, E. D. 


What nonsense it all is! Even the more cau- 


tious generalizations of those who do not go so 
far as to afirm the Nordicity of Napoleon and 
Jesus of Nazareth, are still without founda- 
tion. These less extreme theorists are prepared 
to admit that the Mediterranean peoples were 
bright enough in their day; but they insist that 
they are now degenerate, and should not, there- 
fore, be allowed to contaminate by their pres- 
ence the lands in which the all-virtuous, all- 
intelligent Nordics live. The compatriots of 
Dante, Michelangelo and Galileo are permitted 
by the new immigration laws of the United 
States to send only a few hundreds of their 
annual increase of population into the great 
Nordic land. They are an inferior race; they 
are degenerates. 


EGENERATE. ... It is a fine rever- 

berating word. And a most convenient 
word to throw at people you don’t like. For 
example, you don’t like post-impressionism ; 
therefore Matisse is degenerate. You think 
St. Francis was a fool because he didn’t go on 
the Stock Exchange and make a large fortune; 
he was a degencrate. German beer gives you 
indigestion; you object to the rapacity of 
French hotel keepers—these races (who can 
doubt it?) are degenerate. And so on. There 
are few more useful words in the whole dic- 
tionary. 

Now if the word “degeneracy” means any- 
thing (beyond the fact, of course that you dis- 
like the race or the individual to whom you 
apply it) it connotes an inherited and heritable 
quality. In zoology, degeneration means the 
progressive simplification of forms. Thus many 
parasites are degenerates from non-parasitic an- 
cestors having much more complicated and 
highly developed structures. When you say, 
therefore, that the Italians, for example, have 
degenerated from what they were in the days 
of Michelangelo, you mean—if you mean any- 
thing, which is in no way essential in these deep 
discussions—that they are now born different 
from what they were four hundred years ago, 
and that they are passing on this difference to 
their offspring. Now, if this is the case, the 
evolution of man must be utterly unlike that of 
all other animals. For in no other animal is the 
slightest specific change apparent after a lapse 
of only ten or twelve generations. If men de- 
generate so quickly, we might expect dogs and 

(Continued on page 90) 
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THEY’RE OFF 


To each married couple, Fate 
allots one sure moment of per- 
fect joy when the train rolls 
out of the station and the 
honeymoon’ actually i begins. 
Edward and Agnes are so glad 
to escape from the ushers that 
a little thing like leaving the 
tickets and baggage checks in 
the best-man’s pocket means 
nothing whatever to them 


BAD NEWS (Right) 


It was careless of Horace to 
leave that note from Maisie 
where his bride would find it. 
Now his whole honeymoon is 
completely ruined. As the Poet 
says, “Lives of great men oft 
remind us, we should leave no 
stone unturned, nor, departing, 
leave behind us, letters that we 
should have burned.” Q. E. D. 


Drawings by MARTIN 
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A PERFECT PAIR 


Appearances are deceit- 
ful. Theodore, who 
breaks the scale at 280 
Ibs., finds his perfect 
complement in little 
Flo, who is mentally 
and physically lighter 
than air. He thinks 
that exercising with a 
dumbell will reduce him 






BALL AND CHAIN 


With the honeymoon 
just begun, Eustace al- 
ready realizes that 
Ella’s “Yes” was a life- 
sentence, and that it is 
only a step from bridal 
and altar to bridle and 
halter. “Can it be,” he 
thinks, “that my cling- 
ing vine is poison ivy?” 














A Handful of Honeymoons 
RN Se A Few of the Joys and Jolts of June 


Mt 


A MODEL WIFE 


Above we see a charming honey- 
moon glimpse of the well-known 
painter, Al Fresco, who de- 
lighted romantic Greenwich 
Village by making an honest 
woman of his lovely model, 
Elise. What Elise is trying to 
make out of Al is probably a 
faun, a satyr, or something else 
woodsy. Well, anyway, she cer- 
tainly has a fine day for it 


BACK TO EARTH 
Our artist assures us that the 
scene below is not the tragedy 
it appears. The Thompsons, 
back from a protracted honey- 
moon, are just naturally bored 
with each other, but, as M. 
Martin sagely observes, “they 
may as well get used to it; they 
have a long way to go yet” 
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The Shameful Shameless Lady on the Stage 
“The Green Hat’, Now on Tour, Will Reach New York Next Fall 


T IS a temptation to begin with a few 

words to the effect that, the stage being 

what it is, our Katharine Cornell has come 
to where you sec her now by a scries of some- 
what forced Marches. One of these, a rough 
hearty girl from America with flat heels and 
billowing poplin skirts, she introduced to the 
London playgoer long ago. The other, a quite 
different and very English lady in a green hat, 
she will play in New York when the fall comes 
again and the bells ring up the 
curtains for another season on 
Broadway. 

The first, of course, was Jo 
March, for all the changes and 
chances which have been Miss 
Cornell’s portion in the past half 
dozen years stem from the night 
in London when an English 
actor named Allan Pollock saw 
her playing Little Women in his 
home town and knew that she 
was good, The other March is 
the shameful, shameless lady 
who is the heroine of that most 
marvellously wrought romance’ by 
Michael Arlen from which he 
has now fashioned the four act 
play you will be dragged, not 
unwillingly, to sce this fall. 


HE not inconsiderable dif- 

ference between these two 
heroines—the Jo March who let 
the ink fly in her stern cffort 
to forget the handsome lovesick 
lad next door and the Iris March 
who kept getting into bed with 
the strangest gentlemen in odd 
corners of Europe in her groping 
and not conspicuously successful efforts to for- 
get her yearning for er Jad next door—is not 


‘only a measure of Miss Cornell’s varicty. It 


measures, too, the things the recent years have 
done to all of us. It counts, gallon by gallon, 
the water that has flown under the bridge. 

I have already seen Miss Cornell’s perform- 
ance in The Green Hat. Having betaken 
myself to Chicago for reasons which now escape 
me, I found that city and the neighboring 
Detroit (which the passing play had left in a 
state of considerable and unwonted flutter), 
all humming with talk about the romantic piece 
Master Arlen had fashioned from his novel. 
And, as you walked down Michigan Boulevard 
under its unwinking lamps at night, you would 
be stopped by perfect and imperfect strangers 
wanting chiefly to know how closely Miss 
Cornell approximated the Iris March whose 
defiant green hat bobbed beckoningly through 
the pages of the book. And it need hardly be 
added that you, in your evasive way, said thus 
and thus. 

For my own part, as I mulled over the book, 
the fell lady with the tiger-tawny hair had the 
half-closed eyes, the frosted look and the sil- 
very sheen of Diana Manners, with just a faint 
something of Irene Castle in the cool jaunty 
eloquence of her shou!ders and the fine set of 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


her lovely head upon them. I doubt if the 
dark, glowing radiance of Katharine Corncll 
comes anywhere near the outward seeming of 
the Iris March who took form in the mists 
over Michael Arlen’s head as he spun his tale. 
I know that she is utterly unlike the portrait 
with which I, as a reader, had illustrated the 
book. And I am at some pains to record that 
fact here if only for the high privilege of 
recording also the fact that I do not think it 
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PLAYWRIGHT, PRODUCER AND STAR 


Guthrie McClintic who put on ‘‘The Green Hat’, Michael Arlen who 
fashioned the play and Katharine Cornell who has been displaying it in 
Chicago this spring—these three are here caught in one of those un- 
plausible conferences which somehow only photographers ever witness 


matters a hoot. As Miss Cornell plays the réle, 
the spirit of Mr. Arlen’s luxurious daydream 
comes true. She understands the character ut- 
terly and it is in her to find tokens and voice 
for the ache and the gallantry of that hungry 
heart. If I set down a suspicion that she is 
scarcely the type Mr. Arlen had in mind, it is 
for the pleasure of adding: “What of it?” 
She is just about as much the type as Duse was 
when she played the Norse mystic in The 
Lady of the Sea, She is just about as much 
the type as Mrs, Fiske was when she played 
the puzzled, hot blooded peasant girl whom 
Hardy had in the back of his head when he 
wrote the tale of Tess. 


HE play, as has been said, is of Mr. 

Arlen’s own fashioning. The theatre has 
taken hold of him and set him to work. He is 
to make a play out of These Charming People 
for the autumnal uses of Cyril Maude, who 
had laughingly said that he would retire after 
Arent We All? He is to make another play out 
of The Cavalier of the Streets for Robert Mil- 
ton—which is a bit of a joke on the frustrated 
Guy Bolton, who had talked of doing it him- 
self. Then he knows the swect taste of the 
impressario’s profits for, across a luncheon table 
Jast spring, Arlen casually advanced the negli- 


gible number of pounds which made possible 
the production in London of that huge success, 
The Vortex, which Noel Coward, who wrote 
it, will himself play in New York in Septem- 
ber. Also he and Frederick Lonsdale have 
jauntily agreed to foot the bills whenever 
Arthur Hopkins is minded to show London 
how good a play is What Price Glory? Finally, 
the guileful Arlen has signed contracts to 
spin sundry romances for the movies. All this, 
mind you, in the immediate fu- 
ture. I do not see how he can 
do much punting down Datchett 
way this summer or loiter over 
his tea under the awnings at Mar- 
lowe. I do not see how he can 
hope to biff off to many shoot- 
ing boxes between now and 
Michaelmas. 


HE play which Arlen has 

made out of The Green 
Hat shows no surprising irrever- 
ence for the details of that 
romance as he had first conceived 
them. But considerable simplifi- 
cation of manner lets the story 
flow directly through the four 
acts. The first of them is not, 
as you might have anticipated, 
set beneath the brooding elm tree 
where the interfering and de- 
luded Sir Maurice once sent Iris 
and Napier into the world, each 
on a separate path. The play 
begins a little later at that 
shocked hotel in Deauville on 
the morning when the dead and 
crumpled body of Iris’s bride- 
groom is found on the flagstones 
beneath the windows of her room, Thus you 
are eavesdropping when she faces them all 
that day and swears that Boy Fenwick died “for 
purity”. 

The next scene is the eve of Napier’s wed- 
ding when his path and Iris’s cross unexpect- 
edly and fatefully. The next, of course, is the 
hallway of that chill convent hospital on the 
edge of Paris, peopled with the veiled and 
hooded nuns and the little French doctors 
“with cold eyes and purple beards.” It is also 
peopled (at the cost of some breathless panting 
on the part of the inexperienced playwright) 
with all the other characters of the play until 
I, from my seat in the second row, began to 
wonder if this hospital hall was not like the 
terrasse of the Café de la Paix. Just let me sit 
here long enough, | said, and I shall see every 
one I ever knew. Finally the destinies of the 
Arlen puppets converge in that fine dramatic 
scene at the Harpenden library and the cur- 
tain falls at last when the ochre roadster crashes 
into the elm tree down the lane. 

As for the green hat, itself, perched there 
on a lady’s head, it is just a reminder of the 
book. And once in the play it looked to me a 
little like something else. Hilary had come 
back to Napicr’s house in Mayfair in the chill 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Cora, or Fun At a Spa 


An Expressionist Drama of Love and Death and Sex—in Three Acts 


HARACTERS (du the order in which 
I admire them) 
A FRIEND oF THE PRESIDENT 
PLracueE BENNETT, AN Embryo STEEPLE- 
JACK 
Eisa, THEIR Warp 
MawnacGer or THE Pump Room 
A Man Wuo Looxs A Goop Deat LIke 
Heywoop Broun 
Mrs. TyLer* 
Cora 
Pouttry, GaME IN Season, Ete. 


ACT I 

A Pharmacy at a Spa. The Proprietor is at 
present out of the city and Mrs. Tyler is taking 
his place. She is a woman who seems to have 
been obliged to leave school while in the 
eighth grade. Plague Bennett enters. His 
mother named him Plague as tribute to her 
husband, cho died of it. As Plague enters, 
Mrs. Tyler is seen replacing a small vial in a 
case behind the counter. 

Pracue: Well, Mrs. T. 

Mrs. Tyter: “Mrs. T.” indeed! I see 
you’re still the same old Plague! 

Piacvur: What are you doing? 

Mrs. Tyter: What do I look like I was 
doing, spearing ccls? I’m just putting this 
bottle of germs back in its place. The little 
fellows were trying to escape. They said 
they didn’t like it here. I said, “Don’t bacilli!” 

(A Friend of the President enters) 

Piacue: Hello, Doctor. 

(He calls him Doctor) 

FRIEND oF THE PresipENT: (As if to him- 
self ) That old devil sea! 

Piacue: Well, Doctor, ’m going to Wash- 
ington tomorrow. 

(He repeatedly calls him Doctor) 

FRIEND OF THE PresipeNntT: What of it? 

PracuE: Well, they tell me you and the 
President are pretty close. 

FRIEND OF THE PRESIDENT: He is. 

(Enp or First Act) 


ACT II 

A poultry yard at a Spa. The chairs and 
tables are in disarray as if a blotter salesman 
had been making his rounds. The Manager of 
the Pump Room is out of the city and the 
poultry are being fed by Mrs. Tyler. A Dead 
Ringer for David Belasco enters, crosses stage. 

Mrs. TyLer: You old master you! (Aside) 
I can never tell whether he’s in first speed or 
reverse. 

(Dead Ringer for David Belasco exits. 
Manager of the Pump Room returns to the city 
unexpectedly and Mrs, Tyler goes into pic- 
tures. Manager of the Pump Room stands in 
center stage as if he had been everywhere) 

ManaGER OF THE Pump Room: (Aside) | 
wonder what is keeping Elsa. (Looks right) 
Ah! There she comes -now, dancing as usual! 

(Elsa enters left, fooling him completely. 
She is not even dancing. She looks as if she 
had taken a bath) 


*Mrs. Tyler appears only when one of the other 


characters is out of the city. 


By RING LARDNER 


Exsa: Well— 
ManaGER oF THE PumP Room: (Turns and 
sees her) Elsa! 1 was just thinking about vou. 


I] was wondering what was keeping you. 





TWO POEMS 
By Artuur Davison Ficke 
THE AMOEBA OF THE FUTURE 
INCE the earliest dawn of history, 
O my attentive friends, 


| The human race has progressed steadily 
Downward. 


Instead of being better than the Greeks, 

We are worse than the geodes. 

We have all the vices and none of the 
simple virtues 

Of the orang-outang. 


So I look back with a singular longing, 

With an awe that is envy, 

To the prime estate from which we fell 

In such long, reverberant disaster; 

My heart goes back to our great ancestor 
who was both father and mother to 
us—— 

My heart goes out to the sublime amoeba. 


My friends, in the watches of the night 

Think of the amoeba; 

Think of the sweet, the idyllic, the 
utterly saint-like 

Life of the amoeba we adore. 

It never consumes itself with introspec- 
tion, 

Or attempts to make its neighbors right- 
eous by legislation; 


It organizes no charities of culture- 
clubs, 

Nor does it institute elaborate organiza- 
tions 


To march out and kill its fellows. 

The fear of hell is a conception of which 

It could never have been guilty. 

And because it foresaw the possibility of 
the phrase “ruined woman” 

It refrained from developing lips or a 
tongue. 

Onward, comrades! 

Onward to meet the amoeba of the future! 


THE REJECTED LOVER 


She said—‘I cannot love you; no. 
Here are three violets: take them: go.” 


She said—‘I cannot love you; hence 
Here are three kisses for recompense.” 


She said—“I cannot love you: stay 
And hear me tell you, all the day.” 


And when night came, she whispered 
low— 
“T love you not: why don’t you go?” 











Esa: I presume you mean who. 

(The curtain is lowered and raised to see if 
it cvill svork) 

MANaGER oF THE Pump Room: What’s the 
difference between that curtain and Ziegfeld? 

Exsa: It works. And that reminds me that 
I just met a man who looks something like 
Heywood Broun. Here he comes now, danc- 
ing as usual, 

(A Man Who Looks A Good Deal Like 
Heywood Broun enters) 

ManaGER OF THE Pump Room: (Aside) 
I'll say so! 

Man Wuo Looxs A Goop Deat Lake 
Herywoop Broun: What’s that? 

ManaGeER OF THE Pump Room: Why, this 
young lady was just saying she thought you 
looked something like Heywood Broun. 

Man Who Etc.: (Throseing confetti in all 
directions) She’s conservative. 


(Env or Seconp Act) 


ACT III 

A Mixed Grill at a Spa. Teco Milch Cows 
sit at a table in one corner, playing draughts, 
In another corner is seated a gigantic zebu, 

Firsr Mitcu Cow: Don’t you 
draught? 

Seconp Mitcu Cow: No. But we'd better 
be going. That gigantic zcbu is trying to make 
us. 

First Mitcu Cow: 
catcher, 

Seconp Miicu Cow: (As they rise) They 
say there are still a great many buffaloes in 
Yellowstone Park. 

First Mitcu Cow: So | herd. 

(The Milch Cows go out, followed at a 
distance by the Zebu. Cora enters. She is 
dressed in the cats pajamas. She looks as if 
she had once gone on an excursion to the Dela- 
ware Water Gap) 

Cora: (Aside) 1 wonder if it could be! 

(Plague Bennett and A Friend of the Presi 
dent enter in time to overhear her remark) 

Piacue: (To Friend of the President) Go 
on without me, Doctor. (He still calls him 
Doctor. Friend of the President exits and 
Plague turns to Cora) You wonder if it could 
be whof 

Cora: Why, I just met a man who looks a 
little like Heywood Broun. Here he comes 
now, dancing as usual, 

(A Man Who Looks A Good Deal Like 
Heywood Broun enters) 

Piacur: (Aside) He docs, at that! 

Man Who Etc.: At what? 

Piacue: This little lady was just saying 
she thought you looked a little like Heywood 
Broun. 

Man Wuo Etc.: A little! She’s putting it 
mildly! 

(Finds he is out of confetti and exits. A 
poisoned rat dashes into the open air, seeking 
water ) 

Pracue: That rat acts like he was poisoned. 

Cora: God! You ought to saw me last night! 

(Exp or Tuirp Act) 


feel a 


He thinks he is a cow 
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Like 
THE BLOKE’S 
PUNCHING BAG 


Here, Miss Janis is 
t you caught at her old mis- 
demeanor of bootleg- 
ging a little emotion in- 
to an otherwise frolic- 
some entertainment. 
She fairly revels in a 
masochistic ballad 
about a cockney girl 
who could be “brave, 
brave’, even when thor- 
oughly beaten up by 
her gentleman friend 
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Like 
Elsie Janis in “<The Puzzles’’ 


\ i 7 INNING at Pigs & Clover is an easy feat compared with the managerial 


vood : k z 

/ THE PARISIAN task of keeping Elsie Janis on one continent long enough to last out the 
: ; VEDETTE presumptive run of a revue on Broadway—but that incorrigibly strolling player 

t : P : ° a a : J 
gu With deviltry and slink- has lingered all season in America, entertained by the success of the revue called 
iness, Miss Janis turns “The Puzzles of 1925,” which has been flourishing at the Fulton Theatre in 

4 herself into a French . ae eee aca hi ge Shs GP ea OE SE ats it 
— Music Hall lady, singing New York. To this revue, which was largely of her own planning, she contrib- 
king “Moi j’ai un béguin pour utes herself, which is a good deal. For the likes of her has not come this wav 
"Arry” till the agape since she first dazzled us all shortly before the French and Indian Wars. To all 
ned. eons Dy her old bag of tricks, she has added really striking imitations of Lenore Ulric, 
cht! | Beatrice Lillie, and John Barrymore, in the last of which she executes the miracle 
: of looking rather like Elsie Janis at one moment, and then, without any recourse 





to make-up, proceeding to look the very image of London’s favorite Hamlet. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Where Adam Lives in America 


Charleston, South Carolina, Where The Great Period Still Gloriously Survives 


OU got honey? 
Yaas ma’am, Ah got honey. 
Wha you got dat honey? 
Ah got it en de comb. 
You got strain honey? 
Yaas ma’am, Ah got strain honey. 
Wha you got dat nice strain honey? 
Ah got it en de jah. 
You got nice patched peanuts? 


Yaas ma’am, Ah got nice patched peanuts. 
Wha you got dose nice patched peanuts? 


Ah got ’em in de bag. 


HE old honey man, half blind, 

totally deaf, goes flat-footing 
down Tradd Street, his face withered 
and black like a prune, yet vital with 
a lyric rapture. For the old honey 
man has made a song which poetizes 
trade and offers possibilities for the 
lazy music of his voice. 

A young mulatto woman, her 
skin a golden brown, her eyes teas- 
ing, looks up from the astonishingly 
large brass knocker she has been 
polishing with the distracted, Iei- 
surely air of an African, unbossed 
and working by the hour; the door- 
way itself is eloquent of the Brothers 
Adam who conceived its like; dou- 
ble pilasters, slender and delicate, 
with a gracefully dentated, hooded 
top, carved mouldings and a little 
stuccoed rose-garland under the 
sheltering peak. The mulatto woman 
stands, arms akimbo, her polishing 
rag loosely dangling, and calls after 
the shuffling peddler. “Hi!” she 
shouts, smiling broadly. But the 
honey man shuffles on, oblivious. 
Not only is he deaf, but the song 
has charmed away his senses. 

“Yaas, ma’am, Ah got honey. 

Wha you got dat honey? 

Ah got it en de comb. 

In my mind that scene symbolizes 


” 





By WALLACE IRWIN 


Charleston today, yesterday, tomorrow and for- 
ever. A gracious doorway, its original contours 
softened by generations of overpainting, and a 
fragment ofthe old order faring by, charm- 
ingly loquacious, weaving a melody and mak- 
ing no concessions to modern methods of barter 
and trade. 

To the New Yorker, wearied of noises that 
grind like a dentist’s drill on an exposed nerve, 
grown neurotic in the struggle of a city “which 
will be beautiful if it is ever finished”, Charles- 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARNOLD GENTHE 


Huguenots at first, when 
exiled from France’s great 
political storms, brought 
with them to Charleston, 
South Carolina, the iron 
workers who wrought 
such balconies as hang 
over narrow streets 
from fronts of fading rose 


Theirs, too, were those 
tall, arabesque gateways 
through which one could 
glimpse urns overflowing 
with vines against mel- 
low brick walls with 
sunken plastered niches 


Behind these gates were 

enchanted gardens with 

masses of pink azaleas 

and Easter lilies shelter- 

ing under the waxy green 
of magnolia leaves 





ton offers a peace which passeth understanding, 
For Charleston was finished, to all intents and 
purposes, before that hostile period which Car. 
olinians rather elaborately refer to as The War 
between the States. The Victorian era, it is true, 
did a little toward polluting the architectural 
ideal, and in the McKinley period a few pluto- 
crats—Northerners mostly—erected palaces in 
the manner of the German renaissance. But, 
taken as a mass, this city remains the largest ex- 
ample of the Adam period in the New World, 
and possibly the best in the world, 

Charleston is finished, and since 
all things in art and nature must 
advance or retrograde, she is gently 
crumbling. Her old bricks, im- 
ported from England in paper wrap- 
pers and durable as flint, are scatter- 
ing across vacant lots, or walling 
garages and retail hardware stores. 
Negroes scream neighborhood gossip 
from the upper windows of proud, 
grimy, jimber-jawed facades, of 
which the proud porticoes have lost 
a pillar here and there and the melt- 
ingly beautiful fan-lights broken in 
and stuffed with rags. 

These houses are exceptions, but 
there are sizable districts where 
the sons of slaves live and _ hide 
treasure as jealously as the Nicbe- 
lungen folk guarded Rhenish gold. 
Out of their mystery a Duncan 
Phyfe table will appear, one of its 
finely curved legs broken or missing, 
or a spindle-posted Sheraton bed or 
an Empire sofa in need of recon- 
struction. The Charleston curio deal- 
ers, all too well acquainted with the 
value of such antiques, whecdle 
them away, a piece at a time, restore 
them and show them to the Yankce 
tourist who passes down King Street. 

Everywhere there is evidence of 
old palace life, given over, just as in 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The Phenomenal Growth of the Movies 


Facts and Figures Indicating the Progress of one Company Alone 


ERHAPS the easiest way for the lay- 

man to gain a comprehensive idea of 

what the producers of moving pictures 
have already accomplished would be for him to 
put himself back into that not very distant 
period when the cinema was still a scientific 
curiosity rather than a general source of amuse- 
ment. It should after all—so recent is their 
development—not be very difficult for anyone 
approaching thirty or beyond it. If he then 
will imagine a number of theatrical producers, 
in conjunction and in competition, setting out 
to give to every town, to every crossroad village 
even, in the United States’ theatres in which 
they would be shown every successful play 
produced on Broadway, with an identical cast 
and the same elaborate production seen in New 
York; if he will imagine these plays changed 
weekly, or in many cases nightly, without the 
least change in the manner of their showing; 
if he will remember that the intended au- 
dience of these plays is to be, weekly, not less 
than fifty-five million people and that the 
average price of admission must not exceed 
twenty-five cents—then, substituting the one 
word films for plays, he will have some idea 
of what the motion picture producers have ac- 
complished within less than two decades. 


IFTY-FIVE million people do actually 
attend moving picture theatres weekly— 
in the United States alone. ‘The paid ad- 
missions, averaging less than twenty-five cents 
each, amount to five-hundred and fifty million 
dollars annually. And it should be remem- 
bered that these figures take no account of 
foreign countries; and yet there is not a coun- 
try in the world today where American films 
are not shown. It is no jest that Charlie Chaplin 
is the best and most genially known person in 
the world. And the crowds that waited nightly 
outside the Théatre de la Madeleine in Paris 
for the showing of the Covered Wagon were, 
during the time of its run, only less numerous 
than those that filed past the ticket booths dur- 
ing the first months of its showing in New York, 
The Famous Players-Lasky Corporation is 
the greatest single producer, distributor and 
exhibitor of motion pictures in the world. And 
for this reason it is not unfair to take it as repre- 
sentative. To give, even briefly, its record and 
to offer a fairly detailed account of its various 
activities, will doubtless make it easier for the 
layman to appreciate the magnitude of the in- 
dustry as a whole than to attempt a more com- 
prehensive history. Whatever is lost, there will 
necessarily be a gain in definiteness. Large 
figures, however accurate they may be, give al- 
ways the impression of vagueness. 

Within the last twelve months, then, the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation produced 
seventy-four pictures of feature length, that is 
pictures running from six to seven thousand 
feet of film. Of these, forty-five were made 
at the company’s studios in Hollywood, twenty- 
eight in the studio at Astoria, Long Island. 
The screen version of Sardou’s Madame Sans 
Géne was made, for the sake of authentic set- 
tings, in France. Thirty-five of these pictures 


By FRANK PEALE 


were comedics, nineteen dramas, and twenty 
melodramas, The proportion was not the re- 
sult of chance but of long experience in the 
demands of the public. 

For the films made in the eastern studios, 
over two hundred and twenty-five principals— 
actors and actresses with more or less important 
rdles—and some three thousand extras were 
employed. During the same period five hun- 
dred principals and seven thousand extras were 
required for the Hollywood productions. For 
the most part these extras are “regulars”, that 
is to say, the same people will be used again 
and again to act bits, fill up the scenes or take 
their place in the crowds, It is only when pic- 
tures are being made that require hundreds of 
people in the background that.extras are brought 
in for a single performance. There were, for 
instance, eighteen thousand extras used in pro- 
ducing The Ten Commandments, most of 
whom—a large number of them were pro- 
fessional soldiers, not actors—had never before 
been seen before the camera. 

As for the stars, many of them have risen 
from obscurity with that romantic rapidity 
which seems to belong to the industry as a 
whole. Ten years ago, Gloria Swanson was an 
extra in the old Essanay Studio in Chicago. 
From there she went to California to do small 
bits in Mack Sennett comedies; it was while she 
was playing for Sennett that Cecil DeMille 
remarked her ability and with admirable fore- 
sight secured her for Famous Players. She is 
now indeed a “famous player”, with a larger 
following than any other actress on their lists. 
And she has—to complete the romantic tale— 
just returned from making Madame Sans Géne 
in Paris, the bride of the Marquis de la Falaise 
de la Coudraye. 


ETTY COMPSON’S beginnings were as a 

child violinist, her first venture in the 
movies in the old Christie comedies. Leatrice 
Joy walked into the office of a New Orleans 
newspaper, in response to an advertisement. 
She was engaged for a small part in a picture 
which was being made there. As soon as it was 
finished she came to New York, found her way 
to the Paramount studios and remained there 
to become one of Famous @ layers’ most popular 
stars. Bebe Daniels was a stage child, barn- 
storming in Shakespeare from the age of four, 
entering the moving pictures at the age of eight. 
After this early start she played for innumer- 
able producers before coming to Famous Players 
and acted countless parts before being made a 
Paramount star. 

The beginnings of many of the actors has 
been quite as romantic. Jack Holt, son of a 
Virginia clergyman, literally rode into pictures 
on horseback. His first engagement was as dou- 
ble for an actor who was supposed to ride head- 
long over a high bank into a rushing torrent. 
Richard Dix was successively a student at the 
University of Minnesota, a bank clerk, a pro- 
vincial actor in stock before turning to the 
cinema. Ernest Torrence was brought from 
musical comedy to play “‘heavies;” it was only 
after a number of utterly uncongenial réles 


that his genuine talents for comedy were dis- 
covered. Thomas Meighan was also a recruit 
from the stage, having played with David War- 
field, William H. Crane and William Collier 
before Jesse Lasky brought him to the screen. 

Pola Negri, alone among all these popular 
actors and actresses, had a European reputation 
when she came to Famous Players. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say an international 
reputation, for as a result of her distinguished 
work under Lubitsch, the Polish actress was al- 
ready a familiar figure to the American public 
when ‘the first of her American pictures was 
made, 


HIS list is by no means complete: obviously 

it takes no account of those younger play- 
ers—of Betty Bronson, Mary Brian, Esther 
Ralston, Greta Nissen, Frances Howard, of 
Douglas Fairbanks, jr., Raymond Griffith, Law- 
rence Grey or Anthony Jowitt—for this is in- 
tended to be rather the history of an organiza- 
tion than an account of bright particular stars, 
It is enough to say that each of the actors first 
named is expected to make four to six pictures 
each year, depending upon the magnitude of 
the production and the speed of the particular 
directors. 

The material for their films will be gathefed 
alike from the most obvious and the most re- 
mote sources. The story department has its 
agents in every European capital, constantly 
searching for available plots, and every novel 
that is published, every play that appears in 
New York, London or Paris has its interested 
observer. Of the seventy films made last year, 
thirty-eight were adaptations from novels, 
twenty-one from plays, and fifteen from origi- 
nal stories. 

Once it is decided to produce an adaptation 
of a given novel, play or short story, it is turned 
over to the scenario department, who undertake 
to provide the director with a workable 
“script”. At the Astoria studio of Famous, 
Players, this department is in charge of 
William Le Baron and Lloyd Sheldon, that of 
Hollywood is under Hector Turnbull and 
Lucien Hubbell. efore the “script” is handed 
to the director, the art department will have 
prepared the settings, determined the costumes 
and so on; while throughout both the prepara- 
tion and the actual photographing of a picture 
hundreds of technical assistants will be at work 
—wardroke men and women, designers of 
scenery and costume, dressmakers, painters, car- 
penters, property men, scene shifters, elec- 
tricians—all of whose work must be controlled 
and coérdinated toward a definite, limited end 
—the picture which the public sees. 

The “screening” may take place at ene or 
the other of the two studios, or in the open air. 
At Hollywood the studio is provided with five 
stages, all of which may be used simultaneously ; 
and there is beside a ranch of five hundred acres 
specially held for background to outdoor 
scenes. Further, there are times when the 
directors abandon all the settings provided for 
them and resort variously to that section of the 

(Continued on page 94) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Horrors of Society 


The Unutterable Boredom Involved in the “Diversions” of the Leisured Classes 


HE English Philosopher, old Thomas 

Hobbes was doubtless right; the life of 

savages is “nasty, solitary, brutish, and 
short”. But the life of civilized men—how- 
ever hygienic, relatively speaking, and long— 
is not all beer and skittles. Fate makes no free 
gifts; it sells, for a price. The price is heavy. 
Machine guns, cancer, slums, the penny news- 
paper—these are a few items of the tribute we 
pay to fate for the privilege of not being 
savages. It would be easy to Jengthen the list. 
In this place, however, I shall confine myself 
to a description of one of the minor horrors of 
civilization—but a minor horror which, if it 
were not, providentially, escapable, would cer- 
tainly deserve to be styled a major drawback 
to civilized life. I refer to what is called polite 
society. 

Happily, as I have said, the horror is local 
and avoidable. It is not necessary to pass one’s 
life in the literary drawing rooms of Paris or 
on the golf courses of the Riviera. There is 
no compulsion. If there was, there would be 
more suicides—mine amongst them. 


at society may be divided into two 
main classes. The end and aim of both is 
the same: to fill the intolerable vacuum of un- 
laborious existence. But the means they adopt 
are slightly different. The first relies mainly 
or exclusively on love, outdoor sports, and in- 
door games. Those belonging to the second 
class fill the void with love (perhaps of a 
rather more complicated variety) and the culti- 
vation of letters and the arts. Both parties are 
snobs; the first exclusively of birth, wealth, 
and fashion, while the second tempers this ex- 
clusive allegiance with a half-hearted and 
rather insincere loyalty to brains and spirit. 
(I say insincere; for the rich can never honestly 
persuade themselves that a poor man, however 
manifestly a genius, is really their equal. They 
pretend, sometimes they even genuinely try, 
to believe it; but they never quite succeed.) 

I find it difficult to decide which of these 
two subdivisions of the Icisured class is the 
more to be avoided. Obviously, there are some 
charming people within the ranks of both. 
There are charming people everywhere—in 
convict prisons, in kitchens, in rectories, But 
that is no reason for not avoiding parsons, 
cooks, and convicts in general and as classes. 
Similarly, the charms displayed by individuals 
of the rich, polite, and Ieisured class must not 
blind us to the fact that the class, as a class, is 
one of the minor horrors of our civilization. 
As a class, it is obvious, doctors or lawyers, 
engineers, commercial travellers, or even novel- 
ists (any class of people, in fact, who pursue 
some regular and more or less rational occupa- 
tion) are incomparably better worth seeking 
out and cultivating. 

But to return to our question: which of the 
two types of leisured people is, on principle, 
the more to be avoided? It is a nice question. 
For the lowbrows it may be said that they are 
often simple folk, children of nature, happy 
and almost unspoilt barbarians. ‘Thorough- 
bred animals, high fed and well cared for, they 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


prance about, made lively by their beans and 
oats, in the most diverting fashion. To the 
naturalist, the study of their sexual life—the 
courting, pairing, mating, separation, repairing, 
nest making, and occasional (discreetly occa- 
sional) production of young—is not uninterest- 
ing. Among these well nourished and idle 
specimens, the instinct gets full rein and de- 
velops all its potentialities; with them, love 
romps and Juxuriates with unheard of vigor. 
A scientific observer of their habits remarks 
many phenomena worthy of record. Unfor- 
tunately, however, these delightful creatures 
do not devote the whole or even the major 
portion of their time to love. The greater part 
of the vacuum of their existences is filled with 
an infinitely less interesting stop gap—games. 
It is golf, and above all bridge and Mah Jong, 
that render lowbrow Iecisured society so pro- 
foundly distressing. I seldom venture, now- 
adays, into that society; but I can remember 
terrible occasions when, staying in houses where 
time was murdered by the playing of bridge, 
I nearly died of a deep seated, septic, and sup- 
purating boredom. 

So much for good society of the more low- 
browed variety. What now of the highbrow 
rich, the aristocratic intellectuals, the Iecisured 
patrons of the arts? What of these? They 
ought, of course, by definition to be superior 
to the Jowbrows. Experience, alas, gives the 
lie to a priori definitions. I am inclined to 
think that, cn the whole, the highbrows are 
almost worse than the lows. ‘Those who sin 
after having seen the light and eaten of the 
tree of knowledge are more blameworthy than 
those who sin in pre-Adamite innocence and 
darkness. 





OU often hear people deploring the pass- 

ing of that civilized eighteenth century 
when great ladies were interested in ideas and 
kept salons where, in the intervals of gossip, 
high class subjects were discussed in a polished 
and elegant style by a mixed collection of 
dukes, marchionesses, and professional literary 
men. “If only,” these backward looking senti- 
mentalists exclaim, “if only we had salons now- 
adays!” But we have. There are plenty of 
them in Paris, plenty. Genuine salons where 
you can go every day and be sure of meeting 
“interesting people”, where you can sit and 
chat about the style of Paul Morand and the 
inimitable drawings of Jean Cocteau, chat and 
until all at once you find yourself wish- 





sit 
ing that you were sitting in the middle of the 
Sahara; or in a public house with a party of 
yokels, or even in one of those lowbrow draw- 
ing rooms where they play bridge. For bridge 


possesses at any rate this great merit: that 
while playing it, you cannot talk. In high- 


brow salons, on the other hand, you must talk— 
of the latest pictures, the latest scandals, pornog- 
raphies, and eccentricities; the latest books, 
the latest modes; the latest music, the latest 
religions, the latest psychologies of love, the 
latest theories of science and philosophy. And 
it is all, no doubt, very agreeable and divert- 
ing; but oh, if you happen to take anything at 


all seriously, how profoundly shocking and 
horrible! For to these polished beings, art is 
only another time killer, like bridge and flirta- 
tion; religion is something to be lightly chatted 
about over the tea and mufiins—an amusing 
subject, but not, of course, so entertaining as 
a juicy piece of scandal. All fine and important 
things are degraded; all values are overturned, 
Men and ideas are prized in this polite society, 
not for their intrinsic merit, but because they 
happen, for one reason or another, to be fash- 
ionable. Literature is turned into a sort of 
elegant game, in which it is the object of the 
players to score points of “style” and “form”— 
as though form and style possessed any real 
existence apart from substance. 


N THESE salons the professionals who are 

interested only in immediate successes, easy 
conquests and flattery, assemble in company 
with the amateurs who find art a little more 
amusing than bridge and the cheapening of 
ideas as good a resource against boredom as 
gossip. What these places are now, they were 
with a few changes in costume, manners, 
and idiom—in the past. The much regretted 
salons of the eighteenth century were just as 
frightful—I do not for a moment doubt it— 
as the salons one can find in Paris today. In 
some, it is true, where the proportion of scrious 
professionals was high, the atmosphere® was 
probably less suffocating than in those where a 
majority of aristocratic amateurs poisoned the 
spiritual air with their frivolity. D’Holbach’s 
soirées were doubtless very decent; and even 
at Mlle. de Lespinasse’s one could probably 
waste one’s time very agreeably without being 
ashamed of oneself afterwards. The horrors 
really began when one penetrated into salons 
like that of Mme. du Deffand, where a few 
professionals gambolled obsequiously round the 
cultured duchesses and well-read counts; 
where scandal and that, in the long run, so 
desperately tedious analysis of love, which 
Icisured Jadies are never tired of making, alter- 
nated with discussions of the most recent poems 
and philosophies. One afternoon at Mme. du 
Deffand’s might not have been so bad. But a 
hundred afternoons, a thousand, ten thou- 
sand . . . One shudders. Every evening the 
same people, a day older than they were yester- 
day evening; every evening the same polite and 
witty conversation that touched indifferently, 
with the same light touch, on art, intrigue, 
fashion, and metaphysics; every evening for 
twenty, thirty, forty years. And none of the 
frequenters of the salon were really interested, 
lovingly interested, as friends, in one another; 
none were really and profoundly interested in 
the subjects discussed. The end and aim of all 
of them was the same—to escape from bore- 
dom, at any price. Lacking internal resources 
to keep that great enemy of leisure at bay, they 
came together in the hope of scaring him away 
by the sound of their voices united in chorus, 
in a propitiatory babble to the God of Tedium. 
Did they succeed? Of course not. But it is 
better to be bored in company than to be bored 
alone, 
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ORAWING BY FISH 


hink of anyone from a Prince to a pants-presser who is not represented 


aie HIS all-over design of types and typists would make a perfect over-mantel you cant 
it 18 decoration for the home of a 100% American. Here we see the numerous you will win the velvet step ladder. Try this: think of anyone you know and see 
i if he or she is not in the crowd. If you can think of anyone who is not in it, the 


social and racial ingredients which season the melting pot as it bubbles merrily 
on Broadway where Nordic and Latin, Celt and Slav, Asiatic and African nightly fur-lined bathtub is yours. You may be there yourself. And they are all engaged 


| present that greatest of comedies, “The American People’. This is not a puzzle in New York’s newest pastime—‘‘Treasure Hunting’—the ultimate object of 
© picture with a prize for the competitor who identifies the most individuals. If which, recently made considerably more difficult, is to find a place that isn’t padlocked 


ored 





Helen Hayes as Shaw’s Cleopatra 


In the Shrewdly-Chosen Cast Selected by the Theatre Guild to Open Its New Theatre 


ID-APRIL saw the long watched doors of the new Guild Theatre swing 
wide to show the best looking and most craftily built playhouse in New 
York. It has an auditorium to the uttermost seat of which a whisper reaches. 
It has a stage equal to such distances as are called for by the stars watching 
over the Shavian Sphynx and the measureless sea into which Caesar's be- 


VANITY FAIR 


STEICHEN 


leaguered party takes flight from the lighthouse,—all this in “Caesar and 
Cleopatra”, the revival selected as auspicious for the inauguration of so 
ambitious a theatre. Lionel Atwill as Caesar (represented here last month), 
Helen Hayes as Cleopatra, Schuyler Ladd as Apollodorus, Helen Westley 
as Ftatateeta—make up the cast that brings this fine comedy to life again 
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The Moscow Art Theatre Goes in for Opera 


Introducing the Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio, Whichis Coming to America 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Sayler has recently returned from 
Moscow, where he not only renewed his contact with 
the Moscow Art Theatre, but thoroughly investigated 
the work of the Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio. 
He is probably the first American to know the Music 
Studio from behind the scenes. His enthusiasm for 
this Russian type of music drama, enacted by actors 
who can sing, and singers who can act, is boundless. 
Mr. Sayler spared no effort to 
persuade M. Dantchenko, the Di- 
rector, and the partner of M. 
Stanislavsky, to bring the Music 
Studio to New York next fall. 
Their coming now depends only 
on the possible vagaries of the 
Russian police system under the 
new governmental régime. 


F ANYONE in America 

thinks that the Russian 

stage has said its last word 
to us with Pavlova and Mord- 
kin, with Diaghileff and Cha- 
liapin, with Balieff and the 
Moscow Art Theatre, he is 
very much mistaken. For sev- 
eral years, vague rumors have 
come to us that the Moscow 
Art Theatre had a new child, 
that this offspring was devel- 
oping into a most precocious 
youngster, and that it was fast 
becoming a rival of its dis- 
tinguished parent. Whether 
those rumors are not only true 
but even an understatement, 
as I believe they are, America 
will be able to decide for it- 
self next season when Morris 
Gest, who was also responsible 
for introducing us to the Moscow Art Theatre 
brings to us the child; namely the Moscow Art 
Theatre Musical Studio—provided the Com- 
missar for Fine Arts grants permission for the 
company to leave Russia for two months. 

As a matter of fact, those who know the 
vitality of the Russian stage expected just such 
achapter in its development. War could not 
kill it. Revolution had failed to halt it. And 
any institution that could survive these ordeals 
had stamina to develop, to grow. A new theatre 
movement from Moscow? What could be 
more natural! 


the Musical 


TILL, no one in or out of Russia was pre- 

pared for the precise form of the new move- 
ment, or one so significant and dynamic. The 
Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio under the 
direction of Vladimir Nemirovitch Dantchenko 
is so unusual, so fraught with challenge to the 
lyric stage as we know it, that it becomes at 
once something more than a chapter. It deserves 
an entire volume which I propose to write and 
of which this may, perhaps, be the introductory 
chapter. Already in Moscow it is looked upon 
aa Vesuvius within the citadel. No one can 
tell when it is going to burst forth and bury 
alive some outworn tradition. The tradition 
usually passes unmourned. The spectacle of 
the eruption itself is most exhilarating. And 
nothing, as we know, provides so fertile a soil 
for a new growth as the slopes of a volcano. 
When we remember that the Russian lyric stage 


DANTCHENKO 


Nemirovitch - Dant- 
chenko, régisseur of 
Studio, 
has been a collabora- 
tor with Stanislav- 
sky for years. 
the realization of his 
dream of bringing to 
opera the finest tech- 
nique of the drama 


By OLIVER M. SAYLER 


ours, we can estimate roughly what the coming 
of this company may do to our own doubly 
outworn traditions in opera and music drama. 

The vital principle which has given this 
company the power to overturn long estab- 
lished traditions, is Dantchenko’s determina- 





BAKLANOVA 


Olga Baklanova, the 
prima donna of the 
company, was recruit- 
ed to its service from 
the Moscow Art 


that tradition in theory and fulfilled it in prac 
tice. Obviously, to this latest child of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre he is applying the same stan- 
dards on which he and Stanislavsky built and 
developed the Moscow Art Theatre itself. 
Ever since his youth, Dantchenko has felt 
the lure of the operatic stage. 
The dramatic company of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, how- 
ever, never ventured into the 
realm of music. The in- 
auguration of the Moscow 
Art Theatre Musical Studio 
five years ago, therefore, was 
not a chance venture, but 
the realization of a life- 
time’s dream, insured and 
underwritten by a lifetime’s 
experience in a parallel field. 

The Moscow Art Theatre 
Musical Studio made its début 
May 16, 1920, with Lecocq’s 
The Daughter of Madame 
Angot. It used the stage of 
the Art Theatre. It summoned 
Olga Baklanova from the 
dramatic company to sing the 
leading role. It recruited the 
remainder of its forces from 
young people whom Dant- 
chenko trained into a superb 


It is Theatre itself when : ° 
Senate  comed acting company, which can 
in May 1920 with sing as Well as act. True to the 
Lecocq’s “Daughter Moscow Art Theatre tradition 





tion to develop every clement of the lyric stage 
to its utmost limit. A fine orchestra, ‘That goes 
without saying. Ixcellent singers, chosen for 
their voice, not for their name. Highly gifted 
actors. Actors who can sing. Singers who can 
act. Not a competitor of the famous grand 
opera companies of the world, but a dangerous 
omen to them, just the same. Stage settings 
built to interpret the dream of poet and com- 
poser, not to make economic use of something 
already in the storchouse or to provide a stage 
designer’s holiday. Dancers who dance when 
the action demands choreographic expression, 
not whenever the ballet master yearns to show 
how clever he is. And the whole production 
conceived, rehearsed and presented under the 
eye of an exacting régisseur as a gripping, 
thrilling and unified work of art. If the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre as we know it, orchestrated its 
acting, the Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio 
goes a step farther and orchestrates its acting, 
its singing, its dancing, its scenery and its 
orchestra. 

Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, therefore, is work- 
ing in the tradition of Goethe at Weimar and 
of Wagner at Bayreuth. But he has perfected 


of Mme. Angot”’ 





of thorough preparation and 
rehearsal, the second production came two years 
later, Offenbach’s La Périchole. Another year 
under the stimulus of holding the home stage 
alone while the dramatic company was in this 
country, and Dantchenko presented his version 
of Aristophanes’ Lysistrata. The zestful old 
Greek comedy, crisply produced by means of a 
revolving stage, put the new theatre securely on 
the Russian map and attracted generous atten- 
tion abroad. That the tour de force of Lysistrata 
Was not an accident, was proven just a year ago 
when, on the eve of the dramatic company’s 
return home from its sojourn with us, Dant- 
chenko expanded the Musical Studio’s repertory 
by adding Carmencita, a radically new version 
of Carmen, which preserves Bizet’s score but 
scraps the conventional libretto we know and 
goes back to Merimée’s original story for its 
dramatic action. 


HY am I so convinced that this Musical 

Studio of the Moscow Art Theatre is a 
vital new development of the Russian dramatic 
genius? Why am I so confident that it will etch 
as deep an impression on our lyric stage as the 
Moscow Art Theatre itself has left on our 
dramatic stage? 

First of all, the underlying spirit of this new 
theatre is that of youth, the eager, contagious 
ambition of handsome and talented boys, of 
beautiful and talented girls, an ambition made 
concrete, effective and articulate by the wise 
and still youthful spirit of the theatre’s cre- 
(Continued on page 118) 
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A number of artists, desiring to be saved from the ordinary run second batch of epitaphs, like those published in Vanity Fair in 
of tombstone literature, have here set down their epitaphs. This its October issue, certainly have the invaluable “personal touch’ 


A Group of Artists Write Their Own Epitaphs 


Some Well-Known People Seize the Coveted Opportunity of Saying the Last Word 





HERE LIES 


| 
| 
| Michael Arlen 


AS USUAL 








HERE LIES 


Rex Beach 


TEED UP, 1877 BUNKERED, 1967 | 


HE WORKED A LITTLE, AND PLAYED ENOUGH 
ARRIVED AT THE FAIRWAY, BUT 


THE ROUGH, 








Zoé Akins 

SHE LOVED 

SHAKESPERE’S SONNETS, 

PARIS BONNETS, 

COUNTRY WALKS, 

ALL-NIGHT TALKS, 

OLD TREES AND PLACES, 

CHILDREN’S FACES, 

SHAW AND KEATS, 

OPERA SEATS, 

LONELY PRAIRIES, 

TEA AT SHERRY’S, 

SUNLIGHT AND AIR, 

VANITY FAIR 








| HIC JACET | Emilp Stevens, vnervovs, “eritT_e”, | 
Elsie Janis | Is STILT. AT LAST, BUT SHE CARES LITTLE, 
| THE CURTAIN’S DOWN, THE SHOW IS OVER. 
| Pee _— — > ~ > oT, ” 
AND HER MOTHER CAME, TOO. REST, POOR EMILY! YOU’RE IN CLOVER! | 








HERE LIES THE BODY OF | 
Harrp Hirschfield 


IF NOT, NOTIFY GINSBERG & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS, AT ONCE! 








HERE LIES 


Zona Gale 


1M IN THE SUN, THE MOON, THE SKY 
1M NIMBLY PERCHING ON THE BOUGH, 
VM EVERYWHERE AT ONCE, BUT I 

AM MUCH TOO MODEST TO TELL HOW. 














HERE LIES 
MOTTO 


SAY SIMPLY THAT HIS RACE, HALF RUN, | George S. Kaufman 


| ver Frank ©’ Mallep’s romusrone | | 


“OVER MY DEAD Ropy!” 
WHEN MUNSEY BOUGHT THE SUN. 





WAS ENDED, AND HIS WORLD WENT BLOTTO | 
| 
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Sherwood Anderson 


GOOD NIGHT. 

*TWAS FUN ENOUGH, AND LIFE WAS DEAR 
1 TRIED TO GET MY WISH. 

1 DID NOT WANT TO DIE— 

BEFORE THEY PUT ME HERE. 








Maxfield Parrish 


READ, DEAR, KIND FRIEND, THIS TOMMY-ROT, 
TO M.P. IN MEMORIAM: 

OH, VERY SURE IT MATTERS NOT; 

THE LONGER DEAD THE MORE I AM. 











HERE LIE THE 
Four Marx Brothers 


THE FIRST TIME THEY EVER 
WENT OUT TOGETHER. 








Roland Doung 


RESTING 








HERE LIES THE CLAY OF 
SFannp Hurst 


BORN-—YES. DIED-——YES, 











HERE LIE 
THE EARTHLY REMAINS OF 
George Shepard Chappell 
“HE HAS JOINED THE SPIRITS, 
OF WHICH HE WAS ALWAYS SO 
FOND.” 











| 1 AM NOT HERE! 


Don Marquis 


NOR LIFE NOR 
DEATH MIGHT BIND 

THE SCORNFUL PINIONS OF 
LAUGHING MIND! 


MY 











HERE LIES 
Hendrik Willem Wan Loon 


“OH, WANDERER, IF MY WISH 
COULD COME TRUE 

THEN YOU WOULD BE 
WOULD BE YOU.” 


I, AND I 
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George Arliss 


ALL MY OLD JUNK GONE TO THE 
STOREHOUSE, 

HERE I AM, GOD, STARTING FOR 
YOUR HOUSE, 

IN ORDER TO PREVENT POSSIBIL~ 
ITY OF RUCTION 

AM BRINGING YOU BACK YOUR 
ORIGINAL PRODUCTION. 


HERE Lies @@allace Prwin or cenivs 
sO BRIGHT 
HE FLASHED LIKE A SUN WHERE ‘THERE 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN NIGHT; 
POET, PHILOSOPHER, NOVELIST, SAGE, 
o! WHAT ADORNMENTS HE LENT TO HIS AGE! 
GIFTS SUCH AS HIS CANNOT WITHER AND DIE, 
THOUGH HE HAS JOINED THE IMMORTALS 
ON HIGH 
FOR HIS WORKS GLOW LIKE 
SEVEN FOOT SHELF.* 


PEARLS ON A 


*(NOTE, BY THE SEXTON: “HE WROTE THIs 
HIMSELF.) 




















HERE LIES 
Clare Briggs 
: AT REST 
THAT GUILTIEST FEELING 








Aberp Hopwood 


LIVING AND DYING I LOVED THE 
TRUTH 

AND ILL SPEAK IT NOW, THOUGH 
IT SEEM UNCOUTH: 

I WROTE THIRTY PLAYS, AND 
PRODUCED THEM AS WELL, 

sO I DON’T CARE MUCH IF IT’S 
HEAVEN OR HELL. 











Kathleen Norris 


THIS MODEL MOTHER, SISTER, WIFE, 

BELIEVED, THROUGH ALL HER JOYS AND 
WOES, 

THAT LIFE IS DEATH, AND DEATH Is LIFE— 

AND NOW SHE KNOWS. 











HERE LIES 
GH. C. Fields 


I WOULD RATHER BE LIVING IN 
PHILADELPHIA 











Drawings by 
BENITO 





HERE Perey Hammond ies 
AT LEAST HE HAD A PRETTY 
NAME 








HERE LIES THE BODY OF 
George Gershwin 


AMERICAN COMPOSER. 
x 3 ee 





COMPOSER? 
| AMERICAN? 








CI-GIT 
Borothy Parker 


“EXCUSE MY DUsT!” 








HERE LIES THE BODY OF 
Map Wilson Preston 
SHE MOVED FROM NEW YORK 
TO RELIEVE THE CONGESTION 

















An Unopened Letter 


VANITY FAIR 


Showing That the God of Domestic Felicity is a Fairly Fragile One at Best 


HE scene is a large room, very elabo- 
| rately furnished. All the appointments 
speak of luxury and excellent taste. 
Pieces of antique furniture line the walls. On 
the floor there are beautiful carpets and rugs. 
It is early in the morning of a splendid spring 
day. The radiators are still humming, but this 
is, so to speak, their swan song, for the next 
day they are to be shut off. The husband is 
seated beside a table, reading the newspapers. 
He is smoking a cigar. One can easily see that 
he is satisfied with the spring, with his news- 
paper, with his cigar, and, in fact, with the 
whole scheme of life. One can also perceive, 
on second glance, that he is a little bored. 
Suddenly the outside bell rings. He springs to 
answer it in advance of the maid. The post- 
man is revealed as the great door opens. 


| | USBAND: Letters? 
Postman: Yes, sir. (Gives him a neat 


stack of letters.) 

Huspanp: Thank you. (Goes into the room 
and puts the mail on the table.) 

Wire’s Voice: (From the inside room) 
Who rang? 

Huspann: The postman, dear. 

Wire’s Voice: Is there anything for me? 

Hussanp: I'll see, my dear. Please hurry 
and get dressed. 

Wire: Presently. (The closing of a closet 
door is heard. ) 

Huspanp: (Looking over the mail and hum- 
ming a song with a self-satisfied air) Here is 
the new catalogue of the Braun Bank, offering 
a fresh stock issue. Excellent. A circular: 
Name your favourite moving picture actress 
and get a prize. Fine. Let’s get on. A dun for 
my club dues. And here’s an engagement an- 
nouncement. (Shouting towards the next room) 
ons <4. < 

Wire: What is it? 

Hussanp: Miss Laner is engaged to be 
married. 

Wire: To whom! 

Huspanp: A fellow called Borsodi. 

Wire: Aren’t there any letters for me? 

Hussanpb: One minute, one minute. (Sorts 
through the pile.) 

Wire: Who is this man Borsodi? 

Huspann: Borsodi? Borsodif Oh, just a 
nice young fellow. (He has extracted one 
letter from the pile and is looking at it curi- 
ously. The following remarks he makes partly 
aloud and partly in his mind.) What is this? 
A letter for my wife. Well! Heavy gray 
paper. Emphatically a male handwriting . 
Where does it come from? From Budapest. 
The city! Very interesting. I’ve never seen 
this handwriting before. (Gazing at length, 
at the envelope.) Very suspicious. (He Jegins 
to feel decidedly uncomfortable.) The right 
thing would be to hand this letter over to my 
wife without a word, without a question, and 
without the slightest suspicion; and never to 
reveal by any look or word that this letter 
interests me more than any of the mail or even 
Miss Laner’s engagement. That would be the 
right thing. But ... (Still looking at the 


By FRANZ MOLNAR 


letter.) Yes, that would be the right thing. 

Wire: Mary, lay out my brown velvet slip- 
pers and clean my black ones and bring them 
back. 

Huspanp: It seems she is going to take some 
time more to get dressed. As I remarked, that 
would be the proper thing to do. However, 
the really sensible thing to do would be to.. 
(Makes a motion as if to tear open the offen- 
sive envelope.) Yes, that would be the really 
wise thing. She has only got as far as her slip- 
pers—not even that, for she doesn’t seem to 
have made up her mind between the brown and 
the black. She won’t be out for some time yet. 
On the other hand . . . But it is my right! 
(He repeats the motion, but goes no further.) 
Let us think this over carefully. The fact that 
it is addressed to the house would seem to ex- 
clude the possibility that it contains something 
that I should not know. There wasn’t any con- 
cealment about it—it came quite openly, to- 
gether with the Braun Bank and Miss Laner. 
However, there still remain two circumstances 
against it. One is that 1 am supposed to be out 
of town, for the day before yesterday I wrote 
from Orsove that I should not be able to get 
back until the day after tomorrow. So it is 
not impossible that I am like the husband in 
the comedy who arrives earlier than expected 
and happens in just at the wrong moment,— 
just in time to catch his wife with another 
man. This time I have caught her, if I have 
really caught her at all, by mail. The other 
circumstance is that she has already enquired 
twice if she did not get a letter. Consequently, 
she expects a letter. It is true that she is always 
interested in the mail, but she certainly seems 
to be more than ordinarily insistent this morn- 
ing. She’s asked twice already. Suspicious! 

Wire: Isn’t there a letter for me? 

Huspanp: (Turning pale) Well . . . (He 
pauses.) 


IFE: (With emphasis) 1 asked you if 


there is not a letter for me! 


Huspwanp: (Having made up his mind) No. . 


(He hastily conceals the letter in his coat 
pocket. ) 

Wire: Mary, button my frock, please. 

Huspanp: | have no time to lose. (Reach- 
ing for his pocket) \t actually burns my pocket! 
It burns a hole in it, not outwardly but into my 
very flesh! The first time I have ever descended 
to rifle her mail! To take one of her letters! 
Take? To steal it! I actually stole it. I 
despise myself. And I deserve to despise my- 
self, even if I should not open the letter. 
But I’m in it too deeply now to withdraw or 
to hesitate. I have already lied to her and 
stolen her letter. The infringement of her 
privacy is not a less criminal act. What a filthy 
thing it is to spy on one’s wife! And, all the 
while, she may be innocent. When I open the 
letter, what shall I find? Perhaps onlv a re- 
quest from some charitable association for 
funds, a petition from some merchant for her 
custom, an appeal for assistance from some 
poor relation, or an invitation to something or 
other. Then, torn and tortured by my con- 


science, I shall either be obliged to confess 
everything and make myself ridiculous, or re- 
main in my villainy and throw the letter in 
the fire to save my face. In that case I'll buy 
her an expensive present—perhaps I can get 
something that will look expensive without 
costing too much .. . 

Wire: I don’t think I'll wear this dress after 
all, Mary. Get out the dark blue one. 

Huspanp: So I'll have some time yet to 
think it over. 

Wire: But never mind, Mary. I'll put this 
one on, after all. 

Mary: It’s very warm outside, Madame. 

Wire: Well, fetch the blue one. 

Huspanp: Oh, dear! Good little Mary! 
And now, to decide. Let us look on the other 
side of the medal. The letter may begin: “My 
only sweet-(He gulps.) It would be a bitter 
surprise. (I spite of himself, he is rather en- 
joying the suspicion.) Or it might begin: “My 
darling little squirrel”. That would be much 
worse. For any one to call my wife “My only 
sweetheart” would be bad enough, but at least 
the term is one of respect. But to call her a 
“squirrel” would be to prove that she is the 
conquered toy of some philandering male, and 
that would be too disgraceful. It would be too 
terrible to think of my angel occupying the 
place of a squirrel in some other man’s heart. 
I couldn’t bear it! 

Wire: Mary, just let me have the blue one 
after all. 


USBAND: (To himself) Just go on 

changing your mind. You don’t suspect 
that you are perhaps saving your happiness by 
being unable to decide which frock towear. Let 
us get on: it might say anything. For example: 
“My beloved angel, | am on my knees, expect- 
ing your coming this afternoon to our secret 
rendez-vous.” Or, otherwise: “My sweet little 
squirrel, this afternoon, if you like, you can 
creep up my shoulders in our little lair.” The 
implication is unpleasant in both cases, apart 
from the tone of address. Whatever shall I do? 
I am totally unprepared for such an emergency. 
I never had any idea I should have to go 
through a situation of this kind, in my own 
home. All this day I shall go through hell, 
with stop-overs at all the stations between here 
and there. And to think I had never suspected 
her! In all the plays and novels, the husband 
suspects his unfaithful wife for months before 
the discovery. He notices her “strange be- 
haviour”, her “extraordinary moods”, that “the 
Countess has had no appetite for weeks”, and 
that “a pall of melancholy had settled over her 
usually happy disposition.” And the suspicion 
grows slowly in the heart of the husband until 
it is gradually strengthened to the point of 
certainty. One adopts the idea of suspicion. 
One adopts it, but one does not simply fa!l 
into it. Before one acts, one needs to consider 
the circumstances very carefully. One must 
have absolute certainty, absolute and unde- 
niable proof, and then suddenly descend upon 
the criminal and catch her red-handed, or red- 

(Continued on page 125) 
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The Drunk: A Drawing by George Bellows 


NE of the most heartening evidences of the constantly improving taste of 

the American public has been the deep and interested attention paid, since 
his death, to the work of George Bellows. The canvases of this great American 
painter have aroused so much interest that our leading museums, the country 
over, are acquiring examples of his works in oil. Equally gratifying has been 
the success of the memorable exhibition of his lithographs and drawings at the 
Keppel Galleries on 57th Street, at which the attendance and sales were beyond 
the most sanguine expectations of his friends. Vanity Fair deems itself for- 
tunate in having secured the right to reproduce in its pages a group of his 


black and white masterpieces, the first of which is shown above. Of this subject 
Bellows made two drawings, the first of these is shown above; the other is 
in lithographic crayon and is now available to collectors as a lithograph. It is 
perhaps not too early here to announce that, during the late fall or early winter, 
a notable memorial exhibition of George Bellows’ work will be held at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. This high honour, exceptional 
though it undoubtedly is, is a richly deserved tribute to Bellows’ memory. The 
committee in charge of this exhibition, the date, the list and the number 
of canvases to be exposed will be announced during the course of the summer 
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HE worship of jazz is just another form 
of highbrowism, like the worship of dis- 
cord or the worship of Brahms. To call 
Jazz “the folk-music of America” may be good 
advertising, but it is not very good criticism. 
Jazz is too sophisticated to be folk-music. 
Like the Viennese waltz, it is self-conscious, 
formal, and urbane. Without losing for a mo- 
ment its quality or its poise, it can indulge in 
negro wailing and Spanish heel-stamping; it 
can hint at oriental melodies and -obscene back- 
country dances, quote from the classic masters, 
and scream out the rhythms of a Methodist re- 
vival, It can behave so, because its quality de- 
pends upon one trick only, a certain ‘way of 
sounding two rhythms at once in order to pro- 
voke a muscular response. In short, it is dance- 
music and always will be dance music. Divert- 
ing pieces can be made out of it for the 
concert hall, pieces like Chabrier’s Espawa and 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies, but there is 
almost no implication in it of any intrinsic 
musical quality beyond this elementary muscle- 
jerking. To imagine that a vigorous national 
art could grow in such meager soil is to fancy 
that real roses (or turnips either, for that 
matter) could be matured in the jardiniéres of 
a ball room. 


UR local wild flowers, on the other hand, 
have long been used as material for 
American compositions, many of which have 
flavor, if not consistency. Edward MacDowell 
liked Indian themes and wrote a couple of 
semi-Wagnerian orchestral suites about them 
that were a sensation in the nineties. In fact, 
they are still played occasionally. Dvorak’s 
New World Symphony is ever popular. It 
scarcely counts as new world music, however, 
because, in spite of Negro and Indian melodies, 
it manages to sound exactly like his four 
Bohemian symphonies. John Powell has pleased 
audiences with his excellent Negro Rhapsody, 
and Henry Gilbert has devoted a life time to 
the composition of suites and overtures that de- 
pict the gayeties of half-caste society in Louis- 
iana. In the way of Negro music, the most 
authentic writing that | know of has been done 
by R. Nathaniel Delt, himself a negro and a 
cultivated musician. Most concert-goers and 
pianists know at least his Juba Dance. Probably 
the best negro music will always come from the 
negroes themselves. Mr. Powell writes about 
them as a Southern gentleman might retell 
their stories, sympathetically, perhaps, but more 
in delighted amusement than with any passion 
or faith. 
Here exactly is the trouble with writing 
folk-fantasias. Unless the material is of one’s 
own intimate folk-stuff, the music made from 





it is exterior, hard, and sentimental. And here 
also is the reason why jazz has been called a 
Pierian spring. It belongs to our experience as 
the Negro dances and the Kentucky mountain 
tunes never did. It is our native gin, so to speak. 
One feels as if one might almost achieve self- 


expression on it. 

This is probably an illusion. The principal 
large works it has inspired have been a ballet, 
Krazy Kat, and a Concertino for piano and 
orchestra, by John Alden Carpenter of Chicago; 
a Rhapsody in Blue by George Gershwin, of 
New York; and a Scherzo for two pianos and 
orchestra by Edward Burlingame Hill, Boston. 

Of Mr. Carpenter’s two pieces, the Concer- 
tino is by far the more successful, because it 
dces not limit its Americanism to jazz and be- 
cause it does not try’so hard. Krazy Kat failed 
because the composer bet on a horse he didn’t 
know anything about. The famous Catnip B!ues 
in it are got together by pinning little furbe- 
lows of rag-time on to a long-winded melody 
that might just as well have come out of Deems 
Taylor’s pantomime or Tristan and Isolde. Mr. 
Carpenter makes music out of measures and 
phrases rather than out of those short per- 
cussive sounds which are the rhythmic units of 
jazz. 

Mr. Gershwin’s piece, in spite of the ex- 
cessive praise it has received, and in spite of its 
enormous superiority to anything that the better 
educated musicians have done in that style, 
(for Gershwin caz write blues, if he can’t 
rhapsodies), remains just some scraps of bully 
jazz sewed together with oratory and cadenzas 
out of Liszt. Mr. Gershwin is an excellent 
composer for the theatre.:.The concert room 
sees to clog rather than facilitate his ex- 
pression. ‘The Rhapsody is at best a piece of 
aesthetic snobbery. That, and no more, is its 
raison ad étre. 


R. HILL’S Scherzo comes as near jazz 
as John Powell’s Negro Rhapsody docs 
to a camp-meeting of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It is music about jazz, ele- 
gant Bostonian music, a witty and indecorous 
comment without any personal commitment. 
Mr. Carpenter, in exuberant Chicago style, em- 
braces the popular muse as he might his neigh- 
bor’s wife, dancing at the country club. Mr. 
Gershwin, though privately aware of her true 
character, would put her in an imported corset, 
give her a feather fan, and take her to Carnegie 
Hall. Mr. Hill knows only too well that as a 
New Englander and an academician he would 
find distasteful any extreme familiarity with 
one whose race and upbringing are so different 
from his own. 
These pieces, the types for most of our high- 


brow jazz, are really charming works. They 
are also disappointing, because they are touched 
with insincerity. { would trade them every one 
for the symphony of Aaron Copland. Mr. Cop- 
land’s piece is less competently written. His 
instrumental technique is childish beside Hill’s 
Parisian mastery. He has neither the mature 
architectural skill of Carpenter nor the me- 
lodic gift of Gershwin. And he makes no at- 
tempt to write jazz. He does build his themes 
by grouping notes together into measures and 
not by breaking measures up into notes. But 
this procedure, although essential to jazz, is in 
no way the essence of it. That essence is rather 
a muscle-jerking quality due to its counter- 
point of regular against irregular beats. Cop- 
land accepts short-unit rhythm as a musical 
device without any patriotic or literary refer- 
ence. There is not a Negro tune or a Broadway 
formula in his work. Its European affiliations, 
principally Stravinsky and Fauré, ar€’ easily 
evident. And yet it seems everywhere to belong 
to us and to be our own. It is American music 
because it is honest, personal music written by 
an American young man. 


O BE an American one need not be ignor- 

ant. Perhaps one must be somewhat Euro- 
pean, through reading, travel, or racial prox- 
imity. Europe #§ the cultural background, the 
point de vue from which we discover ourselves. 
To fear it is to worship it blindly. To accept it 
is to enrich one’s life. And really there is so 
little danger of deracination. It may be true, 
as T. S. Eliot says, that it is the good fortune 
of Americans to become what no Frenchman 
or German or Italian ever becomes, a good 
European. It is certainly true that no American 
ever becomes what the European is already; 
that is, French, German, or Italian. If you 
doubt this, just look at your friends who have 
tried it. 

The fear of foreign influence is, for this 
reason, simply another kind of provincialism. 
Of course we do bad work when we try con- 
sciously to imitate the aesthetic fashions of 
London or Paris. But we do just as bad work 
when we try to imitate the aesthetic fashions of 
New York and Chicago. The artist, to do good 
work, must accept without shame whatever in- 
fluence may attract him; but he must also ac- 
cept himself. 

For, after all, America is just a collection of 
individuals, and amazingly different ones at 
that. The idea that they can be expressed by 4 
standardized national art is of a piece with the 
idea that they should be cross-bred into 4 
standardized national character, 100 per cent 
North American blond. 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Picasso, Matisse, Brancusi and Arthur Lee 


An American Novelist Passes an Afternoon in a Sculptor’s Studio in New York 


By GLENWAY WESCOTT, author of “The Apple of the Eye” 


RTHUR LEE, the sculptor, is altogether 

A too little known in America. Lately, 

however, the Metropolitan Museum has 
purchased a fine marble of his. Just after that 
event, I chanced in on him at his studio on 
Macdougal Alley. 

The dank January light 
forced its way through the 
sky-lights upon piles of books 
and photographs, upon wick- 
er chairs, boxes, and model 
stands. Arthur Lee’s studio 
looked like a  storeroom. 
Everything in it was pow- 
dered with plaster; crumbs 
of plaster flattened under 
foot; the sculptor appeared 
to revel in it, and already 
there were a few pale dabs 
upon my coat. Chunks of 
clay falling from the arma- 
ture, a large figure rising in 
the centre of the room like 
a crumbling mummy with 
iron bones. A head of clay 
was swathed in wet rags. 
Breathless plaster bodies, va- 
riously tall, stood all around, 
each arrested in a momen- 
tary quietude. 

In their midst a marble 
torso called Volupté lifted 
from its base—the arms that 
were not there, raised above 
her head; the mouth that 
was not there, seeming at 
once to yawn and to smile. 
As if, I thought, a slighter Venus felt, ming- 
ling with her blood, dripping through her 
veins, a dreamily inflaming drug. Sitting be- 
fore this Venus, which had just been purchased 
for the Metropolitan Museum I began to won- 
der how she had come into existence in my day. 

“How did it happen,” I began, “that you, 
who knew Brancusi, the modernist sculptor, in 
his youth, and yours, should give us now a 
torso that might have been dug up in Carthage 
by Count Prorok?” 

Arthur Lee smiled, and on his face that 
seems to have inherited the sea-beaten look of 
his Norwegian grandfathers, the smile was as 
indolent as the one I imagined on the invisible 
face of Miss Venus. “Don’t forget,” he said, 
“that we never worked together. It was not 
our ambition, but late afternoons and evenings 
that we shared. In fact, when Brancusi sent 
those heads like monstrous, oval pearls, to the 
Armoury show in New York before the war, 
I did not realize that the name of the sculptor 
was my friend’s name. When I went back to 
Paris I was sitting in a café when some one, 
pointing to my boyhood friend, said, ‘Brancusi.’ 
I rushed between the tables and embraced him. 
‘Do you mean to say,’ I shouted, ‘that you are 
Brancusi?’ ‘I am the very man.’ ‘But I thought 
he would be the wildest wild man in the Quar- 
ter, and you—’ ‘My friend, have you forgotten 
that we liked each other so much that we made 
a pact never to visit each other’s studios, lest 





A marble torso by Arthur 
Lee, which is now the prop- 
erty of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York 


>>> 


our friendship be lost in the bigotries of art? 

G. W. “Did you discover his secret? Did 
you learn why the simple man did such curious 
work?” 

A. L. “I asked him one day, as casually as I 
could, ‘Why, with all your 
skill, do you undertake noth- 
ing but abstract heads?’ He 
said, ‘1 would rather make 
them and be wrong, than 
make the Venus de Milo and 
be right; for she has been 
done. And she is unendura- 
bly old.’ He is not alto- 
gether simple; say instead, 
he is gentle. But...” 

G. W. “I saw him but 
once, as he followed Tzara 
and Yvonne George into the 
Dome; I remember the iron 
and white tufts of his beard, 
and his slow pace, the pace 
of a bewildered man, but 
one who is happy in his be- 
wilderment .. .” 

A. L. “Nevertheless, he 
looks like Carlyle, and when 
he brings in Turkish coffee 
and liqueurs for his guests, 
as gently as a woman, there 
is something very severe in 
his suavity. He had as his 
neighbour a sculptor who 
had made a sword hilt for 
the King of the Belgians. 
At one time this Belgian’s 
wife was so ill that the sound 
of stone-cutting annoyed her; and Brancusi, 
eager to be at work, began to build inside his 
studio a sound-proof wall of plaster blocks 
about a foot square. But the building of a 
sound-proof wall is not a soundless operation, 
and the Belgian came in once more to complain. 


; 
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A painting by Picasso in 

which an actual strip of 

newspaper has been used as 
a part of the canvas 


Brancusi stood on a ladder, and glared down 
at his neighbour, infuriated by the thankless- 
ness of his task. Then he shouted, ‘If you 
don’t want to be killed, go!’ and threw his ham- 
mer after the terrified maker of sword hilts.” 


The marble of Lee’s Venus had been stained 
with tobacco juice and rubbed down with oj]; 
and in the New York winter light, so like the 
light of an enormous cellar, the subtle planes 
palpitated one upon another, overlapping softly 
as ripples of water overlap. The sculptor asked 
if I liked the colour of the marble, and said 
that he had tried to get the tone of church 
candle wax. It resembled no less, I thought, 
the pearliness of almonds scarcely tanned by 
the fire. With his tapering fingers, like the 
fingers of one of Van Dyck’s gentlemen, but 
much stronger, Arthur Lee caressed the torso. 

G. W. “You and he both went to the Beaux 
Arts, did you not? And you never speak 
of it.” 

A. L. “I wasted three years there; that is 
tribute enough. The real Beaux Arts was Ger- 
trude Stein’s drawing-room, which we called 
the Sacred Wood. There were Gertrude Stein 
—her lucid eyes and her laughter—and her 
brother Leo with his laborious mind. There 
were Matisse, Derain, and Picasso. There were 
the rarest books and photographs, and if the 
guests grew interested in anything which re- 
quired illustration, the Steins hunted, and 
brought them out, and turned pages, like a 
pair of librarians in heaven.” 

G. W. “But they were all painters in that 
house . . .” 

A. L. “But it was aesthetics we discussed, 
not palettes or stone-carving. Do you know 
how Matisse became a painter, and why he 
turned for a while to sculpture? As a young 
man he was’a scientist, but it amused him to 
go to his friends’ studios on Sundays to copy 
their pictures. Then some one said to him, 
‘If you want to copy, go to the Louvre; copy 
masterpieces.’ So he would sit down before the 
little Dutch canvasses, and as he worked, he 
would brighten their faded colours. Then he 
thought, ‘Why should | imitate these gloomy 
things? I will arrange some flowers and fruit, 
and paint a still life myself.’ He sent this can- 
vas to the Salon d’Automne. Thereupon his 
logical mind proposed, as the next step, a por- 
trait. His wife sat for him, and a reflected 
green light fell in an obtuse streak along her 
nose. Matisse peered at it over his spectacles, 
and transferred it in clear Veronese green to 
his canvas, All Paris laughed, but Miss Stein, 
laughing with the rest, bought it and took it 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Head of a child, by Brancusi—one 
of the sculptor’s ‘monstrous oval 
pearls” spoken of by Mr. Wescott, 
the author of this interesting in- 
terview on modern art 
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KENNETH ALEXANDER 


ELEANOR BOARDMAN 


Having lost her voice dur- 
ing the rehearsals of her 
first stage job, Miss Board- 
man took refuge in the 
movies, where she is to be 
featured in “You Too” 


COLLEEN MOORE (above) 
After playing wild, wild flap- 
pers, Miss Moore 
surprised the intelligentsia by 
her performance i 





STEICHEN 


FRANCES HOWARD 
Miss Howard’s first screenward 
leap landed her both the title 
role in ‘‘The Swan” and a con- 
tract running into large figures 


CAROL DEMPSTER 
Carol Dempster’s steady 
climb, in Griffith pictures, 
reached a climax in 
“Isn't Life Wonderful?’ 
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EDWARD THAYER MONROE 


GRETA NISSEN 
The Scandinavian beauty 
of Miss Nissen attracted 
so much attention on the 
stage in “Beggar on Horse- 
back” that Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky engaged her 


NORMA SHEARER (centre) 
Norma Shearer’s work in “He 
Who Gets Slapped” earned for 
her a long-term starring con- 
tract with Metro-Goldwyn 


STEICHEN 


BETTY BRONSON 
Her dizzy rise from the ranks 
of the extra girls to the leading 
cart in ‘Peter Pan’ was not too 
steep tor Miss Betty Bronson 


THREE PHOTOS BY KENNETH ALEXANDER 








Young People Who Are Screened But Not Heard 
Seven Little Movie Queens and How They Grew 


SPREE DERE EN 








HE call to arms (ladies’ arms) in our theatre will probably 

never be answered as often, or as delightfully, as it has been 
answered by Bruce McRae. Aside from his distinction as an actor, 
the most outstanding fact about him is the long list cf his stage 
amours. Between his initiation as the juvenile and desperate lover 
of Olga Nethersole and his most recent appearance as the harassed 
husband of Grace George in “She Had To Know” (note the alarm- 
ing increase in the respectability of his réles), hardly a feminine 
Star but has felt the thrill and ardour of his simulated wooing. 
To Ethel Barrymore he was unbelievably constant—constant for 
Seven seasons. Others have been able to hold his fickle affections 
for no more than one or two. The stars whom he has wooed so 
successfully in his long career as a leading man include: Olga 


VANITY FAIR 





STEICHEN 


Bruce McRae: Half Don Juan, Half Sir Galahad 


Nethersole, Effie Shannon, Julia Marlowe. Ethel Barrymore, Chry- 
stal Herne, Nance O'Neill, Helen Ware, Charlotte Walker, Grace 
Elliston, Mrs. Fiske, Margaret Illington, May Buckley, Margaret 
Anglin, Blanche Bates, Jane Grey, Jeanne Eagels, Ruth Chatterton, 
Mary Nash, Ina Claire, and Grace George. (Mr. McRae’s off-stage 
gallantry would, we know, prevent our publishing the dates of 
some of these romantic associations.) He has been almost as suc- 
cessful as a lover in the movies, his adventures on the screen having 
included Pearl White, Rhoda Holmes, Gail Kane, Bessie Barriscale, 
and Dorothy Phillips. The fact that these lists are not longer is the 
penalty of usually being in successful plays and of his loyalty in 
usually fixing his affections on but one star—in one season. Other- 
wise, as he himself says, he might now be on his knees to Baby Peggy 
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A Tragi-Comedy, not too Comic, of Defeat Delayed but not Avoided 


HE breaking up of their life, almost sur- 

gical in its suddenness, left him stunned; 

but alone in the house in which they 
had lived together, for some twenty years, he 
could not, at the end of a week, keep from the 
stupidities of grief. 

He struggled comically against the disappear- 
ance of accustomed articles, storming at his 
valet in a childish paroxysm of temper. “What 
has become of those collars? You couldn’t have 
eaten them! And don’t tell me that my shaving 
soap is gone. There were two tubes of it in the 
little chest in the bath room. Don’t expect me 
to believe that I have no more shaving soap 
because madame is no longer with us.” 

Bewildered at no longer having his life care- 
fully ordered for him, he forgot the time 
for meals, came home for no particular reason, 
went out again to escape from himself, and, 
gasping for breath, floundered about at the end 
of a line which was no longer held by a 
woman’s imperious hand. He took his friends 
into his confidence, both embarrassing them 
and offending their natural reserve as either 
philandering or hen-pecked husbands. “My 
friend, it is unbelievable, absolutely incredi- 
ble. Cleverer men than I am would have 
dificulty in understanding it. Aline has gone. 
She has left me—that’s the plain fact, and—of 
course—not alone. She has gone. If I should 
repeat it one thousand times, I should be 
unable to add anything to that. It seems to be 
the sort of thing-that happens every day to any 
number of husbands. Well, there you are. But 
I shall never be able to understand it—never— 
I simply can’t account for it.” 


SIC SEMPER 


F stretched his eves to their widest, raised 
his arms and let them fall to his side 
again. He seemed neither grief-stricken nor, 
on the other hand, humiliated; and his friends 
scorned him a little. “He’s getting old, he’s 
breaking up. At his age, believe me, she has 
dealt him a blow.” They talked of him now 
as an old man, for they were secretly pleased 
to be able at last to belittle this handsome man, 
now beginning to turn grey, who had never 
experienced the usual ups-and-downs of love. 
“His beautiful Aline—he thought it natural 
that, at forty, she should suddenly become 
blonde and develop the complexion of an arti- 
ficial flower; that she should change her dress- 
maker and get her shocs at a different place. 
He didn’t suspect her in the least—” 

One day he started off on a trip because his 
valet had asked for a weck’s vacation. “There’s 
so much less to do since Madame went away,” 
the valet had said, “that I thought, etc., etc.” 
Also he was continuing to lose sleep at night 
and drowsing off in the daytime after nights 
of vigil, in which he lay tense in the blackness, 
his jaws locked and his ears alert. He set out 
one evening. Avoiding the country house that 
he had bought and furnished for Aline fifteen 
years before, he bought a ticket for one of the 
larger provincial cities in which he remembered 
that he had once attended a business conven- 
tion, and dined well at the expense of the 
company. 


By COLETTE 


A good hotel, he thought, with an old 
fashioned French cuisine, that’s the thing for 
me. I don’t intend to die of this little affair, 
A journey, good food— 

On the way he saw reflected in the mirror 
of his compartment his figure, still slim and 
erect, and the little grey brush of a moustache 
that concealed his wide mouth. “Not bad, at 
all,” he thought. “Deuce take it, ’m certainly 
not going to die of a broken heart.” The hussy! 
With this one word only—a moderate word, 
an old-fashioned word, withal a word that is 
used as a compliment by old people to giddy 
girls—did he revenge himself in thought on 
the faithless one. At the hotel he asked for the 





THREE POEMS 
By Lionet Hawets 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


C.. be gold, 
That we should desire it, 
Only because our neighbour does... 
Come, let us rise up, therefore,— 
And kill him! 
CONCEIT 

O long, white waterfall! 
The old bald rocks 
Suffer you gladly . . 
You pound them unmercifully. 
But you give them hair. 

BUT ‘WHAT IS TRUTH’ 
Many a lovely Seraph 
Ablaze in a gothic window, 
Symbolizes an ideal 


Standing obstinately 


Between Man and the Truth. 











same room as before—‘“‘in the rotunda, with 
a good view of the square.” He had a supper 
of cold meat and beer and went right to bed, 
so tired that he felt sure that his lark would 
be rewarded by a sound sleep. 

Lying on his back, he felt the freshness of 
the sheets, which were not really quite dry 
enough, and calculated in the darkness by two 
high bluish rays of light coming in through 
the drawn curtains, the position of the big bay 
window. As a matter of fact he did fall asleep 
promptly and then woke up for good and all, 
because, unconsciously, he was lying in a 
cramped position in order to leave room for the 
woman, who, absent now both by night and 
day, came faithfully back to him through the 


portals of sleep. He rose and pronounced 
courageously the hopeful formula: ‘Well, it 
will soon be morning—just a little patience.” 
The two blue rays of light turned rosy and he 
heard outside in the square the cheerful muffled 
hubbub made by the iron-ringed wooden buck- 
ets of the street cleaners and the plop of the 
big patient feet of the work horses. “It’s just 
exactly like the noise from the stables at 
Fontainebleau, in that villa that we rented near 
the hotel—when daylight came we used to 
listen for it—” he groaned, turned over and 
tried once more to sleep. Then the noise of 
the buckets and of the horses’ feet stopped. 
Other more subdued sounds came in at the open 
window. He distinguished clearly the flat 
scrape of flower pots being taken out of the cart, 
the light rain from the watering pot on their 
leaves, and the soft thud of bundles of greens 
thrown to the ground. 


SOUVENIRS 


“4 FLOWER SHOP,” thought the sleepless 

man. “O, I could never mistake it. 
At Strassbourg on that journey we took, day- 
break showed us a charming flower market right 
under our windows and she said she had never 
seen such blue cinerariaas—” He sat down in 
order to fight back a despair that was beating 
upon him in regular waves, a strange, sharp, 
new despair. Under the nearby bridge,” oars 
struck the drowsy tide, and the skimming wings 
of the first swallows cut through the air. “‘It is 
early morning at Lake Como, the swallows are 
following the gardener’s boat, loaded with fruit 
and vegetables, the fragrance comes in at our 
windows at Villa d’Este—God have mercy—” 
He was still able to blush at his attempt to pray; 
but his loneliness and his memories made him 
huddle miserably on his bed like a man stricken 
with illness. 

Twenty years—the dawns of twenty years 
all turned upon the face of that companion, 
sleeping or waking at his side, their pale or 
vivid light,—their bird calls, their pearly rains 
—twenty years! 

“I’m not going to die of it—deuce take it— 
but twenty years—that’s some time. But I 
guess I had some daybreaks before I knew her, 
when I was just a young fellow—” 

But he could only recall the grey mornings 
of a poor student, mornings at law school with 
a little blue milk or alcohol to warm him, 
mornings in furnished rooms with little wash- 
hand-stands and zinc sinks. He turned over 
once more and called to his rescue his boyhood 
days and their dawns, but they came to him, 
humble, bitter, rising from a little iron bed, 
prisoners of a wretched time, marked on the 
cheek with a burning scar, wearing shoes with 
spongy soles. The deserted man realized that 
he had no refuge, that he would fight in vain 
against the returning light, that the cruel and 
familiar harmonies of the first hour of the day 
would chant just one name, reopen just one 
wound, each day made fresh and new. 

Then he lay submissively down upon his bed 
and gave way to sobs. 
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THE TUMBLING MARVELOS 


In Feats of Skill and Strength. The little 
lady has practically no vertebrae. She liter- 
ally bathes in muscle oil! Mons. Marvelo’s 
picture recurs, like a rash, in all the 
McFadden physical publications. Do not 
think because of the informality of their 
mutual strangle holds that the Marvelos are 
man and wife. No indeed, they are just 
chums. In just a minute Mlle. Marvelo 
will hang from the roof by her teeth 
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THE INEVITABLE SISTERS 


Myrtle and Mae, the Whizz 
Bang Babies, (née Brumbach 
and Casey), just a good old 
refined sister act, singing 
“‘Withered rose; nobuddy noze; 
where you groze!”’ And then, to 
show that they are just full of 
fun, they will render ‘‘Hot Pa. 
tootie Popper,” and then an. 
other dainty little thing in. 
volving pink checked gingham 
bloomers and harmonic thirds 


GIOVANNI AND SIEGFRIED 


Siegfried, the streamline seal. He will balance 
assorted articles on his nose, and Giovanni will 
throw him a piece of fish; then Siegfried will 
laugh like President Coolidge and applaud him- 
self incessantly by flapping his flippers, and 
Giovanni will throw him a piece of fish, and then 
Siegfried will wear a funny hat, and _ spell 
MOTHER with big alphabet blocks, and 
Giovanni will—throw him a piece of fish 


The Seven Deadly 


Presenting a Group of Unavoidable 
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_ Acts of Vaudeville 
and (Strangely) Popular Entertainers 
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Observed and drawn from life 


By MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 





AL GINZ, HIMSELF 


As a back-chat artist, Al’s the 
Wow’s Wow! Talking, as is 
his wont from the northeast 
corner of his mouth the Person- 
ality Kid delivers his Juicy Bits 
so close to the audience that he 
is practically in their pockets. 
He is about to come through 
with a ditty entitled: ‘He Put 
the Radio Under his Bed, and 
Got Hot Springs Every Night’, 
sure to tickle the radio-fans 


STRUTT AND WALKER, THE DANCIN’ FOOLS 


Equipped with the largest and loosest feet in Harlem, 
the boys are seen making their famous lop-sided, synco- 
pated entrance. Mr. Walker’s right foot can give an 
excellent imitation of a happy dog’s tail on a hardwood 
floor, while his side-kick, Mr. Strutt, praises the state 
of Geor-guh louder and longer than seems possible 


POGO, AND WOCKLE, THE DUCK 


Brothers under the skin. Pogo just falls around inside 
of his clothes, and leaves the heart interest to Wockle, 
the hen-house sheik. Presently Pogo will produce from 
the grab-bag he loosely terms his pants, a guinea pig 
and a tomato and a mayonnaise sandwich. Then every- 
thing will go bloosh on everything else, and they will 
all fall silently into the orchestra pit together. This 
always rips ’em loose from their seats out front, and 
Mr. Gilbert Seldes, pale with pleasure, will rush 
home to write another book about The Lively Arts 
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MME. BELLE CANTO 
This ample lady has a high 
B flat that makes the chandelier 
rattle, and what is more, she is 
lavish in her use of it. You are 
right, we are being favoured with 
“Giannina Mia’’, and after that 
Madame, as per custom, will 
sing “The Rosary” and “Kiss 
Me Again,” the latter an invita- 
tion which, during her eighteen 
years in the Two-A-Day has 
remained as yet unanswered 








VANITY FAIR 





The Poetry of Countee Cullen 
Some Lyrics by the Young Author of “The Shroud of Color’ 


SCANDAL AND GOSSIP 


CANDAL is a stately lady, 
Whispers when she talks; 
Waves of innuendo 
Ripple where she walks. 


Speaking with a lifted shoulder, 
Flicker of a lash, 

Scorning words as dangerous, 
She is never rash. 


Gossip is a giddy girl 
Running here and there, 
Showing all the neighborhood 
What she has to wear. 


Gossip babbles like a brook, 
Rages like a flood, 

Chews her placid hearsays 
As a cow her cud. 


Scandal hobnobs with the rich 
Over purple wine; 

Gossip has the vagabonds 

In to chat and dine. 


Scandal never visits us, 
We are far too poor; 
Gossip never missed a day 
Knocking at our door. 


TO JOHN KEATS, POET, 
AT SPRING TIME 


“TT CANNOT hold my peace, John 
Keats; 

There never was a spring like this; 

It is an echo that repeats 

My last year’s song and next year’s bliss. 

I know, in spite of all men say 

Of Beauty, you have felt her most. 

Yea, even in your grave her way 

Is laid. Poor, troubled, lyric ghost, 

Spring never was so fair and dear 

As Beauty makes her seem this year. 


I cannot hold my peace, John Keats, 

I am as helpless in the toil 

Of spring as any lamb that bleats 

To feel the solid earth recoil 

Beneath his puny legs. Spring beats 

Her tocsin call to those who love her, 

And lo! the dogwood petals cover 

Her breasts with drifts of snow, and sleek 

White gulls fly screaming to her, and 
hover 

About her shoulders, and kiss her cheek, 

While white and purple lilacs muster 

A strength that bears them to a cluster 

Of color and odor; for her sake 

All things that slept are now awake. 


And you and I, shall we lie still, 
John Keats, while Beauty summons us? 
Somehow I feel your sensitive will 


Is pulsing up some tremulous 

Sap road of a maple tree, whose leaves 

Grow music as they grow, since your 

Wild voice is in them,a harp that grieves 

For life that opens death’s dark door. 

Though dust, your fingers still can push 

The Vision Splendid to a birth, 

Though now they work as grass in the 
hush 

Of the night on the broad sweet page of 
the earth. 





COUNTEE CULLEN 
A Note by Carl Van Vechten 


HAT the colored race needs to break 

its bonds is a few more men and 
women of genius. This is a theory recently 
promulgated by the Negro _ intelligentsia. 
Providence, apparently, is willing to test the 
theory, for genius, or talent, is pouring prodig- 
ally out of Harlem, and out of other cities’ 
Black Belts as well. Such young writers as 
Jean Toomer, Jessie Fauset, Walter White, 
Claude McKay, Eric Wairond, Langston 
Hughes, Rudolph Fisher, and Alain Locke; 
such young musicians, actors, and dancers as 
Roland Hayes, Paul Robeson, Julius Bledsoe, 
Laurence Brown, Eddie Rector, Florence 
Mills, and Johnny Hudgins (I am naming only 
a few of the many) are sufficient earnest of 
what the “gift of black folk” (to employ Dr. 
Du Bois’s poetic phrase) will be in the 
immediate future. 

One of the best of the Negro writers, 
Countée Cullen, is the youngest of them all. 
He was barely twenty-one when The Shroud 
of Color (published in the November 1924 
issue of the American Mercury) created a 
sensation analogous to that created by the 
appearance of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
Renascence in 1912, lifting its author at ofice 
to a position in the front rank of contemporary 
American poets, white or black. The Shroud 
of Color was emotional in its passionate 
eloquence, but Countée Cullen sometimes, as 
on this page, for instance, strikes the strings 
of his inspirational lyre more lightly, although 
a satiric or bitter aftertaste is likely to linger 
in his most ostensibly flippant verse. All his 
poetry is characterized by a suave, unpreten- 
tious, brittle, intellectual elegance; some of it 
—To John Keats, Poet, at Spring Time is an 
excellent example—by a-haunting, lyric love- 
liness. It is to be noted that, like any dis- 
tinguished artist of any race, he is able to 
write stanzas which have no bearing on the 
problems of his own race. In this respect his 
only Negro forebear, so far as I can recall at 
the moment, is the poet Pushkin, whose verses 
dwelt on Russian history and folklore, al- 
though he was the great-grandson of a slave. 











‘John Keats is dead,’ they say, but I 
Who hear your full insistent cry 

In bud and blossom, leaf and tree, 
Know John Keats still writes poetry. 
And while my head is earthward bowed 


To read new life sprung from your 


shroud, 
Folks seeing me must think it strange 
That merely spring should so derange 


My mind. They do not know that you, 


John Keats, keep revel with me, too.” 


IN MEMORIAM 


OU were the path I had to take 
To find that all 
That lay behind its loops and bends 
Was a bare blank wall. 


You were the way my curious hands 
Were doomed to learn 

That fire, lovely to the sight, 
To the touch will burn. 


That yours was no slight role, my dear, 
Be well content; 

Not every one is blessed to be 
Wisdom’s instrument. 


NEAR WHITE 


Ambiguous of race they stand, 

By one disowned, scorned of another, 
Not knowing where to stretch a hand, 
And cry, “My sister” or “My brother”. 


BODY AND SOUL 
A dialogue 


OUL: 
S There is no stronger thing than 
song; 
In sun and rain and leafy trees 
It wafts the timid soul along 
On crested curves of melodies. 


But leaves the body bare to feed 
Its hunger with its very need. 


Although the frenzied belly 
writhes, 

Yet render up in songs your 
tithes; 

Song is the weakling’s oaken rod, 

His Jacob’s ladder dropped from 
God. 


Song is not drink, song is not 
meat, 

Nor strong, thick shoes for 
naked feet. 


Bopy: 


SouL: 


Bopy: 


bio sings, by unseen hands is 

fe 

With honied milk and warm, 
white bread; 

— ways in pastures green are 
ed, 

And perfumed oil illumes his 
head; 

His cup with wine is surfeited, 

And when the last low note is 
read, 

He sings among the lipless dead 

With singing stars to crown his 
head. 

But will song buy a wooden box 

The length of me from toe to 
crown, 

To keep me safe from carrion 
flocks 

When singing’s done and lyre 
laid down? 


SouL: 


Bopy: 
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The heroine of “Starlight” 
is proffered as a composite 
portrait of sundry nameless 
French actresses, but both 
the star and the author 
would rather like you to 
think of her as Bernhardt 


| “Starlight”, Miss Keane 
must represent ten stages in 
the life of the intensely stellar 
Madame Aurelie—these rang- 
ing over a period of sixty 
years and therefore involving 
such a prodigious amount of 
getting in and out of varying 
dresses that, for the star, each 
evening must contain almost 
as much hustle as bustle (the 
latter being flagrantly re- 
vealed a short distance from 
this paragraph). This comedy 
represents another stage in the 
difficult quest for as effective 
a play as was “Romance”. 














PHOTOGRAPHS BY STEICHEN 


Doris Keane in the Furbelows of ‘“Starlight’’ 
Gladys Unger’s Back-Stage Parisian Comedy 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Movies as an Art 


A Dialogue About “The Last Laugh” Between a Critic and a Scenario Writer 


RITIC: I have just seen The Last Laugh. 


It is, if I am not mistaken, the first film 

of Carl Mayer’s to be exhibited in this 
country since his famous Cabinet of Doctor 
Caligari. And, like that somewhat morbid film, 
The Last Laugh offers me a good deal of sup- 
port in my opinion that the movies, if not yet 
an art in any decent meaning of the word, are 
already capable of providing one with aesthetic 
sensations. In other words, the movies may, at 
almost any minute now, take their place among 
the fine arts—just as the ballet has recently 
done, after having been for centuries no more 
than a gawdy and insipid spectacle composed 
by dancing masters who did not deserve to 
rank above animal trainers or any other man- 
ner of travelling mountebanks. I won’t assert 
that the people chiefly responsible for the mass 
of the moving pictures annually released in this 
country are in the same class. I prefer rather to 
make my point that all that is needed, if the 
movies are actually to become an art, is for 
some magnate to discover another Diaglieff, a 
new Massine, whose genius is for cinemato- 
graphy instead of choreography, place a few 
millions at their disposal—and the trick is 
done. 





CENARIO WRITER: I scem to have heard 

something of the sort before. 

Critic: You mean that “the movies are an 
art.” I dare say you have. But the statement 
has been made for the most part by people who 
had no right to make it. When it has not been 
made by press agents, a race of meretricious 
hacks who exist, very much as the barbers did in 
the days when Ramilly wigs were worn, solely 
through their ability to make their masters look 
impressive before the world, it has been made 
by persons who, if more scrupulous, were also 
more timid, and through their timidity have 
missed the mark. They have based their claim 
on the proximity of the movies to the drama, 
to the novel, to life, to archaeology, in fact on 
everything but the right thing. The one claim 
of the movies to being an art is that they are 
able, or should be able, to give us a paraphrase 
of life through movement and light, so ordered 
and so controlled that the emotions produced 
shall depend less on what is shown upon the 
screen than on the way in which it is shown, 
In other words, before I am willing to allow 
that the cinema is a separate art, I must be con- 
vinced that it is capable of providing me with 
aesthetic sensations quite different from those 
I am accustomed to receive from any cf the 
existing arts. As I just said, I am convinced 
that it is; and The Last Laugh has very con- 
siderably fortified that conviction. 

Scenario Writer: Very possibly you are 
right. But as long as I am dependent upon the 
moving pictures for my living, I hope that they 
will continue to be, which they are, thank God, 
at present, a highly profitable industry. But 
why do you speak of The Last Laugh as being 
Carl Mayer’s. On the program he is credited 
only with having written the story. The pic- 
ture was directed by F. W. Mornau and photo- 
graphed by Carl Freund. I can assure you out 


By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


of my own experience that the author is the 
least important person in the making of a film. 

Critic: That is doubtless true out in Holly- 
wood, It may even be true in general in 
Berlin. However, I think I am right in attrib- 
uting more of The Last Laugh to the influence 
of Carl Mayer than would in the ordinary film 
be attributable to the author of the fable from 
which it was derived. For one thing, his stery 
is not separable from the film: it is the film. 
The simple, poignant, and not very extraordi- 
nary story of the old porter of a great modern 
hotel, who, merely because he has grown old, 
loses his job, and with it his ability to front 
life benignly and in liveried pride—anyone 
might have conceived it, but I can’t think of 
anyone else who could have presented it so 
effectively solely through moving pictures. 1 
was convinced after seeing the Cabinet of Doc- 
tor Caligari that Mayer had a clear and in- 
telligent idea of what the moving picture 
should be; after looking at some hundreds of 
films since then, I am inclined to believe that 
he is alone in his knowledge. Of course, any- 
one who cared to consider, say for a week, just 
what those two words—“moving pictures” — 
mean, might very well arrive independently at 
the same position which Mayer reached some 
years ago. It is perfectly obvious that what the 
moving pictures should be is just that—moving 
pictures and nothing more. And that, as it 
happens, is exactly what The Last Laugh is: 
it has no titles and needs none; the occasional 
inserts are legitimate since they are seen, or at 
Jeast supposed to be seen, not directly by the 
spectators, but through the eyes of one or 
another of the characters of the film. 


CENARIO WRITER: Come! Don’t be too 

hard on us—or I shall begin to suspect that 
what really annoys you about the people who 
are responsible for the American films is that 
they are making a great deal of money out of 
productions which, judged by your literary 
standards, are worthless. After all, whether we 
are dealing with a novel, a play or a film, the 
story’s the essential thing. (1 am old fashioned 
enough to like competence; even in a novel, 
however modern, | insist upon plot and char- 
acters.) As far as the movies go, anything that 
contributes to the telling of the story, anything 
which will add to its clarity and significance, 
is legitimate. To concoct a film without titles 
is only a stunt. It seems to me that I remember 
Charles Ray having done it some years ago. 
Naturally none of you critics even so much as 
took the trouble to see it. Of course, if his 
name had been Karl Strahl, and his film im- 
ported—! Then, no doubt, and only then, 
would you and your friends have gone into 
a high state of excitement over it. However, 
to come back to my point: the story’s the thing. 
The Last Laugh is extraordinarily interesting 
technically. But technique, in the movies as in 
the novel, is of secondary importance. The 
story of The Last Laugh, for all its senti- 
mentality, is too slight to make for popularity. 
As a matter of fact it is not a story at all-—but 
simply an episode. 


Critic: Well, call it that if you will—the 
final episode in the life of a backstairs King 
Lear—for that is what Emil Jannings makes 
of the part of the imperious old porter. It is, 
as Jannings plays it, a fine, almost a tragic 
thing. The character of the old man is realized 
through a succession of minute and entirely 
realistic touches—there is an amazing complete- 
ness to his portrait—but with a sense of free- 
dom usually quite lacking in actors of the nat- 
uralistic school. Before he has done with his 
old porter, Jannings has made him something 
more than a person, pompous with white curled 
sidewhiskers, magnificent in his gold braided 
overcoat, utterly abject in his white jacket of a 
lavatory attendant: his porter becomes an image 
of the pretentiousness of the old male, sustained 
by the circumstance which he had once had the 
energy to create around him, pathetically de- 
clining and foolishly bewildered when his liy- 
ery, his high position (in the servant world) are 
taken away from him. He is, as I say, a back- 
stairs King Lear. And the fairy tale ending 
that happy ending so maliciously tacked on at 
the end—does nothing to destroy the impression 
that has already been made of a degraded old 
man left helpless, and deserted by his mind, 
rotting away in an underground washroom, 
That impression, I say, is no more destroyed by 
what follows, amusing and fantastic as it is 
than a sense of King Lear’s suffering is obliter- 
ated by reading The Winter's Tale—which 
is also an absurd and delicious fairy story. 


CENARIO WRITER: Aren’t you laying it 

on thickf Mr. Griffith’s press agent used to 
call him the Marlowe of the Movies, but I 
don’t think anyone has had the effrontery to 
call himself the Shakespeare of the Screen. 

Critic: I am comparing two effects, inot 
two men. Carl Mayer had he gone into liter- 
ature would probably be regarded, now as an 
imitator of Hoffman, now as a smaller, German 
De Maupassant, depending upon whether you 
considered him as the author of Ca/igari or of 
The Last Laugh. But the point is that he has 
gone into the movies, as the phrase is, and he 
has brought to the moving pictures a certain 
consciousness of his medium which, so far as I 
can see, no one else has hitherto shown. 

ScENARIO WriTER: You mean that he has 
shown the producers how to tell a story on the 
screen without having recourse to titles? But 
that, as I have implied, has already been done. 
Chaplin’s pictures—I mention him since you 
don’t seem to be familiar with the work of 
Charles Ray—are virtually without titles. For 
the most part they are there simply as chapter 
headings, or as supplementary gags thrown in 
for the sake of an extra laugh. And there are 
others who scarcely depend upon titles to put 
their story across. 

Critic: As a matter of fact I am familiar 
enough with the work of Charles Ray. He is 
one of the few people in America with a gen- 
uine aptitude for the screen. And he is a 
talented actor, just as, let us say, Booth Tark- 
ington is a talented writer. But—and in this 


(Continued on page 106) 
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STANLEY HOWLETT 
This is Valentine, the rakish and urbane man 
about town around whose misadventures was 
wrought this comedy, by the, in some re- 
spects, Michael Arlen of Restoration London 


HELEN FREEMAN (Right) 
This actress, a constant of the Prov- 
incetownship, plays the reserved lady in 
a play full of constant nymphomaniacs 
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The bright and bawdy comedy which, more than two centuries and a 
quarter ago, brought down on the flustered and sulky head of young 
William Congreve the public wrath of Jeremy Collier, has at last been 
revived in a New York not without its kinship to the light, loose, 
laughing, Restoration period which welcomed “Love for Love” when 
it was as new as “The Vortex”-or “Is Zat So?” Yet even for New 


Congreve, Redivivus 


“Tove for Love” is Recently 








NOEL TEARLE AND EVE BALFOUR 
A gayly caparisoned amour, a fin de siécle 
seduction written and postured when the 
siécle was the seventeenth and the Puritans, 
with their austerities, had been unseated 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


York ears. immunized by the recent excesses of the new freedom, 
some of the old idiom was found too racy and vanished during re- 
hearsals. The revival was staged at the Greenwich Village Theatre. 
Thus has Congreve, neglected for two centuries by a theatre that pre- 
tended there were no playwrights between Shakespeare and Sheridan, 
experienced, both here and in England, the glow of a second spring 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Choice of 5 Career 


An Article, “Just for Young Fellows”, by One Who Used to Be One 


\HE next few weeks will be marked by 
the emergence into the active, adult 
world, of thousands of fresh-laid citizens. 

Numerous colleges will pour forth their grad- 
uates, clear-eyed, enthusiastic, self-confident 
young men with nothing sheepish about them 
but their sheepskins. Each graduating class will 
earnestly proclaim that ’25 is the best ever for 
the same reasons that have made every class the 
best since Ezra Scadgett first laid the corner 
stone of old Rumdum Hall. 

But back of all this self-confidence, in the 
individual hearts of those who profess it, there 
will be doubt. Many of these young men are 
at this very moment harried by anxiety as to 
how the fruits of their expensive education can 
be used to the best advantage. ‘What shall I 
do?” the individual asks himself. “In what 
walk of life will my assets: a coonskin coat, a 
pair of wide flannel trousers, a saxophone and 


>» 


a diploma, be accepted at their real value! 


T IS to help this young man that this article 

is penned. Two and a half decades of ob- 
servation convince me that now is the time he 
most needs advice. For it is now that he is 
called upon to make the most vital decision of 
his life, the choice of a career. 

We are all familiar with the criticisms 
leveled at the college graduate. One cynic has 
said that he put his boy through college be- 
cause he wanted to be fair. He wanted his boy 
to start life with the same handicap as other 
boys. Such eminent educators as Thomas Edison 
and his jolly old pal, Henry Ford, have said 
their say on the subject. They rate diplomas 
low. They point to the Coasts of Folly, strewn 
with expensive wrecks and compute through 
their statisticians the disparity between white 
collar jobs and white collars. But their reason- 
ing is out of date. White collars have gone 
out. The Prince changed all that. 

There is a residuum of truth, however, in 
these criticisms of which we should take notice. 
The collegian is too often an ornamental fail- 
ure or, if a success, too often unhappy, for the 
evident reason that he is misplaced. Too many 
sons follow in their fathers’ footsteps. They 
go to work for their dads. This is dangerous 
and should be discouraged. Parents are too 
prejudiced to be trustworthy. Moreover, the 
parental relation hampers the ambitious son. 
Though business may go well, the young man 
is constantly burdened by the thought that, 
should he make a mistake in a deal, his senior 
partner will close the door to the inner office, 
take the hairbrush from the private lavatory 
and show him, in the old, parental way, that 
business must be learned from the bottom, up. 
Bad, very bad, for the morale of the young 
man. 

This is where I come in. My relation to 
those I would help is unbiassed. I speak as a 
friend minus the minatory hairbrush. 

Then there are a large number of graduates 
who have no idea what they wish to do. They 
take the first job that is offered. They either 
remain square pegs in round holes or waste 
precious years finding where they fit. This, 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


too, is bad and here, again I feel that I can be 
of service. 

So much for the situation. Now for a few 
practical suggestions, which, I should point out, 
are not mere theory. Many of them I have al- 
ready put in practice. My work on a college 
club committee whose function is to find jobs 
for the jobless has enabled me to place a num- 
ber of young men in positions where they have 
found the two great desiderata of life, mental 
happiness and material success, or sufficient 
promise of it to warrant their carrying on. 
The central point of my system is to convince 
my boys, as I love to call them, that they must 
begin at the bottom and work up rather than 
begin at the top and settle down. The self- 
made man is America’s idol. No other success 
compares with his. 

With this basic idea in mind I started my 
unofficial employment bureau for boys. One 
of the first cases upon which I tried out my 
system was that of a youth whom we may really 
call a “type”. He was the super-athlete. Scrap- 
ing through college by the skin of his academic 
teeth he had graduated, magna cum laude, in 
baseball and football. His brain, active and 
alert on diamond and gridiron, was torpid when 
in contact with the printed page. Yet this 
charming numskull proposed to go into the 
bond business. 


HERE is a fatal lure in this activity. 

A job is always waiting. No experience 
is necessary. Any company is glad to employ, 
on a commission basis, a bright faced boy who 
will try to sell Memphis Sewage Disposal Fives, 
but for men like the lad I mention the case is 
hopeless. His ultimate progress, I knew, would 
depend on his ability to talk fluently of rec- 
ondite matters such as yield, maturity and ex- 
emption. He must know the population of 
Memphis, the taxable value of its real estate 
and the average income tax paid by its citizens. 
In a word, he must be able to explain to a pros- 
pective customer just what is back of this 
sewage business. I knew well that my young 
friend would simply say, “Have a heart. Mem- 
phis needs a sewer. Will you help?” and there 
his case would rest. 

“No, Son,” I said, “put this bond business 
out of your head. Capitalize your strong points, 
not your weak ones. What you need is an active, 
athletic job where your strength and quickness 
will count.” I placed him as a messenger boy 
in one of the big companies. 

“Andrew Carnegie started as a messenger 
boy,” I reminded him, “and see what he did. 
America loves its magnate-messenger-boys; and 
there is this to be said for messenger boys in 
general, there is no telling where they will end 
up. They may go far. One was once sent from 
Chicago to London.” 

My applicant was captivated. And he got 
the job. 

I follow up my experiments. I have watched 
this young man’s work and it is all to the good. 
A line from the president of the company says, 
“Rogers’ work to date is ookah-cum-spiff.” 

As I was taking the train to Albany last 


weck I saw my protegé surge into the Grand 
Central. He had a message to deliver to 
the train and the gateman had just begun to 
close the gate. To see him straight-arm six 
porters, follow the interference of an old lady 
in a wheel chair, shake off four special police. 
men, reverse his field and plant his Message 
squarely on the observation platform of the rear 
car wasa sight I shall never forget. The crowded 
concourse broke into a roar. ‘Touchdown! 
Touchdown!” rang up to the blue vault. Men, 
women and children fell into a snake dance, 
My boy had won a great victory for the A. D.T, 
If he is not one day president of the company 
there is nothing in first performances. 

Another athlete, a distance runner, I put in 
the railroad business, as a track walker. Any 
number of railroad presidents have started as 
brakemen, express clerks and mechanics. This 
boy has it on them all. He is starting back of 
scratch, so to speak. His duty is to patrol ten 
miles of track on a New England branch, be- 
tween Peru and Athens, Vt., which sounds much 
further than it is. He is supposed to remove 
from the track bits of paper, cigarette butts, 
banana peels, corn silk and other objects which 
may derail trains. How can he fail to rise? 
There is no other direction to go. The boy is 
using his bean, too. He wrote me on Wednes- 
day last. “The job is great. I am supposed to 
cover my beat once a day. I did it four times 
yesterday and don’t have to look at the damn 
road till next Monday.” I look for great things 
to happen to this young man. 


OME months ago I asked an applicant, 

“What did you do to distinguish yourself 
in college?” 

“I sang,” he said. “I made the glee club in 
my freshman year, took four trips with them, 
going as far south as New Orleans and as far 
west as Denver.” 

“Enough,” I interrupted. “Report tomorrow 
at 9.32 at the office of Bleistein and Katz, 27 
Pearl Street. Ask for Mr. Katz. I will phone 
him.” 

He got the job. 

His line is lingerie. In every town that boy 
has the entrée to the best homes. The social 
connections formed at teas, receptions, dances 
and dinners have proved invaluable. At my 
suggestion, on making Cleveland for instance, 
he avoids the business establishments. He does 
not present his card at Bumpus Brothers’ de- 
partment store. Nay, nay. He drives out Euclid 
Avenue to the Bumpus mansion and asks for 
the daughter of the house. ‘You won’t remem- 
ber me,” he says, “but I met you at the country 
club dance last year after the glee club con- 
cert.”” Does she remember him? Well, rather. 
A dinner follows. Over the cigars, with 
Bumpus pére, the subject of lingerie is deli- 
cately broached. The next day the sexior 
Bumpus signs along the dotted line. 

Let me urge young men still in college who 
tour the country with their musical and dra- 
matic organizations to think not only of punch 
and petting. Indulge in these distractions if 

(Continued on page 116) 
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America’s Women Diving Champions 


There is one sport in which our women are supreme—the sport of 


high diving board or the low, American women 


championships. In the center of this 
national low-board champion who, in 
the English Channel. Flying around 
Olympic Champion; Helen Meany, of 


diving. Whether from the 


have made a clean sweep of the world’s 


page we see Helen Wainwright, of New York, our 


about a year, will make h 


er great attempt to swim 


the page are Aileen Riggin, of New York, former 
New York, National Champion; and Betty Becker, of 


California, the present Olympic Champion. The photographs sh 


positions in which they were snappe 
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VANITY FAR 


STEICHEN 


Leon Errol Living in Guiltless Splendor 


HIS picture captures the expression worn by Leon Errol on being in- 

formed how much it cost Mr. Ziegfeld to produce “Louie the Four- 
teenth”, the extravaganza wherewith the Maestro of the Follies inaugurates 
his invasion of Columbus Circle. The once dingy and neglected Park 
Theatre, now owned by William Randolph Hearst and leased by Mr. Zieg- 
feld, has been renovated and renamed. It is the Cosmopolitan and great 
is the gorgeousness thereof. “Louie the Fourteenth” is a musical comedy 
which makes the first use of Mr. Errol’s comic and talented underpinnings 


since his long imprisonment in the cast of “Sally”. It is the kind of musical 
show in which the scene is laid in an exquisitely spotless French village. 
in the dainty public square of which large contingents of American soldiers 
spend their spare time standing in soulful groups singing “Homeland, home- 
land” with their hands clasped to their O. D. bosoms. It is also the kind 
of harlequinade in which girls like Louise Brooks and Dixie Boatwright 
abound, and on which more than $200,000 can be spent without trying. But 
do not let this give you the notion that it is not good entertainment 
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Provincialism and Charm 
Why the New Yorker Finds so Little of Both in the United States 


“ PEAKING of dress. Grace and _pic- 
turesqueness drop gradually out of it as 
one travels away from New York.” 

It is Mark ‘Twain who is responsible for the 
above observation. And the observation was 
made some forty years ago, so it may stand in 
need of revision. He goes on: 

“It makes no difference which direction you 
take, the fact remains the same. . . . You can 
get up in the morning and guess how far you 
have come, by noting what degree of grace and 
picturesqueness is by that time lacking in the 
costumes of the new passengers—I do not mean 
women alone, but of both sexes. It may be that 
carriage is at the bottom of this thing . . . for 
there are plenty of ladies and gentlemen in the 
provincial cities whose garments are al] made 
by the best tailors and dressmakers of New 
York; yet this has no perceptible effect upon 
the grand fact: the educated eye never mistakes 
these people for New Yorkers. No, there is a 
godless grace and snap and style about a born 
and bred New Yorker which mere clothing 
cannot effect.” 


HE born and bred New Yorker from 

Evanston (Ill.), Hannibal (Mo.} and 
Odessa (Russia) still has that godless grace and 
snap and style which America’s most famous 
humorist recognized in the age of innocence. 
He still believes, as Nat Goodwin said, that 
the moment you leave New York, you are camp- 
ing out. Tell him that New York is not 
America, and his answer is, so much the worse 
for America. On the journeys he must take 
into his hinterland he observes (again I quote 
Mark Twain): 

“At the railway stations the loafers carry 
both hands in their breeches pockets; it was ob- 
servable, heretofore, that one hand was some- 
times out of doors—here, never. (Mark had 
been traveling west and south.) This is an 
important fact in geography.” 

How unchanging humanity really is may be 
seen from the fact that, in South Carolina and 
Georgia, the aforesaid New Yorker sces what 
Mark saw forty years earlier in the same lati- 
tude. 

“Heretofore, all along, the station-loafer 
has been observed to scratch one shin with the 
other foot; here, these remains of activity are 
wanting. This has an ominous look.” 

His train jolting to a stop at 7.30 a. m., the 
New Yorker sleepily raises the shade of his 
Pullman berth and sees apparently the same 
station-loafer, with shoulders braced against 
the station wall, unalert, motionless—he must 
surely have been there over-night, for no one 
could seem so permanent who had recently ar- 
rived. And the exile from Manhattan thinks, 
How dull, how dreary, how lacking in charm is 
life outside New York. To think that any 
mortal will stand for hours to see a train come 
in—and in such a stupor that even that awaited 
event will leave him dull-eyed and motion- 
less! Broadway, the corner of Fifth avenue and 
Forty-second street—life, godless grace, charm! 

It is the New Yorker’s illusion, also, that 
he wants the tear and rattle and noise of New 


By GILBERT SELDES 


York for their own sake. He really wants them 
because they are part of New York, and when 
he meets them elsewhere they offend his sensi- 
bilities. The Loop in Chicago, on a snowy, 
slushy day in January is a hundred times more 
terrifying than any section of New York— 
even the Hanover Square district where one 
Elevated is piled over another in a mad effort 
to overleap the houses in their path. The drive 
and energy of the Loop district are terrific. 
New York is nervously fast, but Chicago is 
physically rough; its impact is like the blow of 
a projectile. If the New Yorker really wants 
American energy at its highest, and not merely 
the Europeanized nervous energy of his own 
city, he will relish Chicago. He will also be 
afraid of it. 

On a recent visit there I encountered Sher- 
wood Anderson, a New Orleanist now by resi- 
dence. We compared notes and that ancient 
blue-eyed Chicagoan confessed that the city 
terrified him, as it did me. As he had lived 
there, he.was for the moment indifferent to its 
charms. Standing in the Loop we both felt that 
towards that narrow space the vast body of 
Chicago, of the whole west, was bearing down, 
implacably. We met again, a few weeks later, 
in New York, and felt placid and safe. 

But there is a charm in Chicago. Particularly 
there is charm in the way it outslicks even 
slick New York. The traffic pillars have the 
usual stop and go signs; but between them 
occurs another, with the brutal command, 
WALK! And in addition to its stops and goes 
and turns and walks, each traffic control has a 
tiny red light which flashes an instant before 
the main sign changes, so that the Chicago 
motorist will shift his gears and not hold up 
trafic an instant. The New Yorker nervously 
tears ahead as soon as the “turn” light appears; 
the Chicagoan waits for the exact moment, 
and then is set to hurl himself like a cannon- 
ball. To me this has charm because it is 
Chicago—and no other place. 


HAT people want in their home town 

is a cultivated grace; beyond its limits, a 
natural grace is sufficient to enchant us. And 
the only lack of charm in the United States, 
outside of New York, is to be found among 
those who, abandoning that which is native 
and characteristic, imitate New York. 


That explains the lack of charm in clothes 


—on which point Mark Twain is unassailable. 
In Richmond, in Key West, in Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, and Omaha, you sce either New York 
clothes or simply ugly clothes. In New York, 
in spite of London for men and Paris for 
women, you sce on the street (if not at the 
theatre) a large proportion of New Yorkish 
clothes—that is clothes which by accident (or 
more likely by design) coincide with the kind 
of city New York is, fit into the local scene, 
and even when they are not well-cut, do not 
seem out of place. The New Yorker adapts 
himself to these clothes and the New Yorker’s 
gait is attractive; in Omaha there is a per- 
ceptible slouch which would also be attractive 
if it went with the proper clothes. It actually 


has to go with the same clothes you see briskly 
stepping forth in New York and Chicago. 

Again to a New Yorker there ought to be 
charm in the “slowness” of other cities. Un- 
fortunately the Rotarian influence is universal 
and Florida, for example, which ought to swoon 
in its sunlight and forget the world, has be- 
come a horrid boom country. But in spite of 
this there are places in America where the New 
Yorker, whose life is based on change and 
shift, can recognize the same qualities he ad- 
mires in Europe—the strong attachment to a 
locality—not the pride of living in a big city, 
but the protective pride of those who have 
inherited traditions and kept them up. The 
prairie schooner is far more real to people I 
met in Omaha than the Mayflower can be to 
any descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers.¢ The 
grandparents of most of the Omahans I met 
had built log cabins on the sites of the stores 
and offices their descendents now own: (the 
other Omahans still speak German to their 
parents, but not to their children). To them 
there is a definite continuity in American his- 
tory—not a series of jumps, as the New Yorker 
knows it. It is not so rich, so varied, as the 
sense of the past which an English or French 
peasant can have; but it is equally real and 
vivid. 


ERTRAND RUSSELL has said that the 

visitor to China wants Pekin to be as exo- 
tic as a museum, whercas the Chinese naturally 
want their cities to be up-to-date. In the same 
way a New Yorker visiting the South and West 
wants these sections to be as full of local col- 
our as possible. He resents the appearance, in 
Miami, of the same system of traffic control as 
exists in New York, and when a Chicago cab- 
aret is called Ciro’s or the Palais Royal, and 
is like the New York original of that name, he 
experiences homesickness and a little contempt. 
He would like a Chicago cabaret to be known 
as the Golden Hog, after the stockyards, or 
anything else native and unashamed. Sur- 
reptitious drinking in Milwaukee strikes the 
New Yorker not as a breach of the law, but 
as a breach of taste—because he feels that these 
people are only doing it because New York is 
doing it. He is altogether wrong, no doubt; 
but that does not alter his impressions. 

And actually the good Westerner will tell 
you that the eastern influence is robbing the 
West of its character. There is, in fact, too 
much imitation. The reason is that everybody 
is afraid of being provincial—the deep-rooted 
affection for places is being overcome by an 
eager desire to be sophisticated and New York- 
ish. Motor cars by the million have gone far 
to create minds by the million—all alike and 
spare parts available at any tea-table conversa- 
tion. A Norman and a man from the Midi are 
both Frenchmen, but they differ and are con- 
tented to differ in a hundred ways; a York- 
shireman frequently cannot understand the 
rustic language of Somerset—yet England re- 
mains one country. It remains more rich in 
character, more varied, and more charming, 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Introducing Captain Thomason of the Marines 
In Which a Soldier, Who is also an Author and anArtist, Talks of the Wars 


T IS the high priv- 

ilege of Vanity 

Fair to invite the 
attention of its readers 
to the June issue of 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
wherein they will find 
certain memorable words 
and pictures by a new- 
comer named John W. 
Thomason, Jr. Some 
suggestion of his 
draughtmanship can be 
gathered from stray 
sketches of his printed 
on this page. Then a 
letter of his may serve 
to show how the man’s 
mind works. But chiefly 
this introduction is written to chronicle the 
manner of his arrival as an author and illus- 
trator. 

The story really begins in the chill spring 
of 1917 when Mr. Wilson had just said some 
momentous words to Congress. A new-made 
second lieutenant of Marines—(Mr . Laurence 
Stallings—but recently fledged 
from Lake Forest College) was 
reporting at a headquarters at 
Quantico when he noticed a lean, 
tawny young captain from Texas 
who seemed to be drawing cease- 
lessly a profusion of vivid, deft 
little sketches, always of over- 
coats. This was a puzzling spe- 
cialty. 

“You see,” explained the 
Texan in an abstracted drawl, 
“I never did see any soldiers in 
overcoats before. My details 
have been in Southern waters, 
mostly. Then no one had over- 
coats in Mexico. And the Greeks 
—those fellows had no over- 
coats.” 

Stallings’ mouth stood ajar, 
waiting for a chance to put a 
hovering question which, on sec- 
ond thoughts, he decided not to 
put. In the Marine Corps, it is 
not done—especially by shiny, 
new second lieutenants, it is not done—to in- 
quire in what armies an officer of Marines may 
have seen fit to serve in earlier and more be- 
nighted days. 

But the memory of those sharp, telling 
sketches stayed with him and made him restless 
one night in a temporary pit of hell called 
Bouresches. To Stallings, down in the cellar 
which he was later to make into the second 
act of What Price Glory, came wandering a 
machine gun lieutenant who, squatting beside 
him, chanced to observe, among other things, 
that Captain Thomason, stationed with his 
crack company just beyond the shadow of Bel- 
leau Wood, was finding time somehow to make 
some startling drawings of Germans impaled 
on broken tree branches and of young Marines 
twisted and bleeding in the torn soil of a 





book begun with burnt matches on the edge of Belleau 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


French farm. In pencil some of them were 
drawn. Others were drawn on the backs of 
orders with burnt match ends. Stallings made a 
note that some day he must get to where 
Thomason was and see them. 

Later, in hospital, there would drift to Stall- 
ings some stray word brought in from the field 
of how extraordinary a company officer this man 
was, and of his prowéss on the hills below 
Soissons. And still later—after the War—by 
every Marine who chanced to drop in at his 
office at the New York World, Stallings would 
send word to Thomason to bring along his 
drawings if ever a leave should bring him into 
the port of New York. 

Wherefore, it happened one afternoon this 
year that Captain Thomason, stationed at the 
time as guard of the Atlantic Fleet shells, down 





The drawings on this page 
were made by Captain Thom- 
ason, the subject of this article 





This and the other drawings on this page are from a sketch 





Such lean, rangy and unmistakable 
Americans people the notes of a Cap- 
tain of Marines who knew how to 
draw as well as to command 


Wood 


Dover way in New 
Jersey, drifted into the 
World office with a 
portfolio. And Stallings, 
after the first feast of 
memory which this pag- 
eant of the A.E.F. pro- 
vided, felt the sudden 
need of taking the work 
toahighercourt. Where- 
fore he bundled his en- 
thusiasm, his hero and 
the portfolio into a cab, 
and a half hour later 
there was moderate pan- 
demonium in the studio 
of NeysaMcMein. That 
great lady, always hum- 
ble in the presence of 
some one who can draw better than she can, 
called in Blanche Fisher Wright for consul- 
tation and the two of them selected Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine as the first port of call. No 
other was needed. 

There was talk then of some text to go with 
the pictures. Perhaps Mr. Stallings might sup- 
ply it. 

“Pve done a little writing, 
too,” said Captain Thomason 
mildly. 

And he sent in a word picture 
of the Battle of Soissons. The 
next day Scribner’s calmly told 
the incredulous Miss McMein 
that her captain could write even 
better than he could draw. And 
Stallings came flushed from the 
galley proofs, vowing that not in 
Hugo nor in Stephen Crane nor 
in any author that he knew were 
there such accounts of men in 
battle as in these typewritten 
pages from Captain Thomason. 
I, too, have read them and if I 
were to set forth my own en- 
thusiasm to the full I should be 
doing this man the disservice of 
thundering in his index. Some- 
thing of his style, however, some- 
thing of the quality and flavor 
of his prose, you may gather 
from a letter he wrote Stallings about the much 
abused Captain Flagg who is the central figure 
in What Price Glory. We have had dramatic 
critics hoarse with cheering over the magnifi- 
cence of that leatherneck comedy. We have 
had rear admirals swooning with distaste at 
its revelation that some Marines were rough 
fellows who drank and grew amorous and even 
swore. But here, for once in a way, is what 
a soldier thinks: 

Dear Mr. Stallings: 

It is time somebody was saying a word for 
Captain Flagg, combat officer. It is not pro- 
posed to discuss his distressing private habits. 
Drinking with an enlisted man is indefensible, 
and regulations provide that such crimes shall 
be punished as a court martial may direct. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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We Nominate For The Hall of Fame: 





THEODORE DREISER 
Because long illness, hunger and disap- 
pointment in his youth did not thwart him. 
Because from “Sister Carrie’, a product of 
poverty, to his “Book About Myself’, a 
product of prosperity, his style remains 
unaltered. Because he is the stormy petrel 
of Grub Street always flying against the wind 


JAMES J. MONTAGUE 
Because he can cover a National Convention 
with his good right hand, and indict a poem 
with his left while telling his Managing 
Editor over the telephone just who is not 


going to be nominated. Because he glitters 
daily with his ‘More Truth Than Poetry” in 
The Herald-Tribune. But finally because, in 
everything he writes, he manages happily to 
mingle truth, fancy, philosophy and humor 





PHOTOS COPYRIGHT BY ROBERT H. DAVIS 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Because he wrote “Pigs is Pigs’. 
Nobody can laugh that off. Because he 
has been President of a city Board of 
Education and President of The 
Authors’ League of America. Because 
on gloomy days he looks like Geronimo, 
the late Chief of the Apaches; in con- 
ferences he resembles Mussolini, and 
in thirty years he will look like Ernest 
Renan. Altogether a man 


EDITOR’S NOTE 
This Hall of Fame is a little 
unusual for the reason that the 
selection of the prodigies shown 
on it, the making of the photo- 
graphic portraits, and the writ- 
ing of the captions, were all 
entrusted to the same man—no 
less a personage, in fact, than 
Robert H. Davis, editor, humor- 
ist, speech-maker, photographer, 
fisherman and, so to speak, golfer 





RING LARDNER 


Because, when he lays aside his cap and 
bells and gets down to brass tacks, as it 
were, he can write a short story that is 
without a flaw. Because posterity will® 
recognize him as a philosopher and a con- 
summate teller of tales as well as an 
American humorist of the first magnitude 





H. I. PHILLIPS 


Because he recently decided that King George 
and Queen Mary had a radio installed ‘‘so that 
they could pick the Prince of Wales out of 
the air’. Because he has been one of New 
York’s leading columnists for ten years and, 
nevertheless, still retains his sunny dispo- 
sition. And because he is now doing ‘The 
Sun Dial” for The Sun and doing it with 
invention, grace, authority and good taste 
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VANITY FAIR 


Why No-Trumpers Fail 


Not the Original Call but The Partner’s Answer is Really Important 


RIDGE is peculiarly a bidding game, and 

the big “swings” in results are due more 

to the character of the contract upon 
which the hand is played than upon the way it 
is played. 

The secret of success at the bridge table is 
now pretty generally admitted to be what is 
called “team bidding”. That is, the partners 
must work together as a team, and not as in- 
dividuals. The object is to arrive at the best 
final declaration for the combined hands, 
whether with a view to playing the hand in an 
effort to win the game; or to playing it at a 
deliberate loss to save the game; or letting the 
other side play it. 

These final declarations fall naturally into 
two classes: suit bids and no-trumpers. In team 
bidding, the partner’s duties with regard to 
suit bids are now thoroughly well understood 
by all good players, but when it comes to no- 
trumpers it seems to be all guess work. 

THE SUIT BIDS 

HE usual rule for suit bids is based on the 

quick-trick and double valuation system, 
the partner denying the suit with less than 
three small, or as good as queen and one, and 
refusing to assist with less than four tricks, 
these tricks being counted at double their face 
value. 

An analysis of a thousand deals in which 
this system was consistently followed, shows 
that in 37 per cent, the play produced exactly 
the number of tricks predicted by the bidding 
estimate of the combined hands; in 39 per 
cent, more than their estimated value; while 
in 24 per cent, they failed to produce the pre- 
dicted number of tricks. In many of these it 
was manifestly impossible to reach the estimate, 
because the value of the combined hands ex- 
ceeded thirteen tricks. 

But in spite of including these impossibilities 
in the estimate, the system won an average of 
half a trick a deal more than the bidding esti- 
mate predicted, and if any person can produce 
a better system, bridge players will be glad to 
examine it. 


THE NO-TRUMPERS 


When this system of quick-trick valuation 
comes to be applied to no-trumpers, it is a 
complete failure. 

| have spent nearly two years in searching 
for the reason. In doing so | have tested out a 
thousand deals, with every known system of 
valuing the hands, but without finding any- 
thing better than the quick-trick system. ‘The 
trouble with the Robertson rule and its con- 
geners is that they cannot be applied to the 
partner’s hand for purposes of assisting, deny- 
ing, or shifting. 

Starting with the rule that the dealer should 
have a minimum of five tricks for his original 
no-trump bid, it was found that he averaged 
All hands in which the dealer had a 
choice between no-trumps and a good major- 
suit bid, even on four cards, were rejected. All 
deals in which third hand held a suit of more 
than five cards, two five-card suits, or any of 


seven. 


By R. F. FOSTER 





PROBLEM LXXII 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 


want all the tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the July number. 











the generally accepted take-outs, were reiected, 
and also all deals in which anything would dis- 
close the situation to the third hand, such as a 
bid or double by second hand. 

In these 1,000 deals, the value of the com- 
bined hands predicted the ability to win 9,338 
tricks; but the best they could do, with perfect 
play and with the assistance of the take-outs, 
was 6,913, if left to play either the no-trump- 
ers or the take-outs. This would seem to show 
that the quick-trick system overestimates the 
playing value of no-trumpers by about 25 per 
cent. 

The most careful analysis failed to show 
anything wrong with the principles upon which 
the original or dealer’s no-trump bid was based, 
so 1 turned my whole attention to the dealer’s 
partner, 

THE PARTNER 

N COMPARING the two great classes of 

declarations, suit bids and no-trumpers, I 
came to the conclusion that the success or fail- 
ure of the suit bids depended entirely upon the 
partner’s having a precise scale of values upon 
which to base his assisting or denying the suit 
named by the dealer. 

I could not find any such accurate and well 
defined system to guide the partner when the 
original call was one no-trump. 

W. C. Whitehead gives six rules for taking 
out no-trumpers, but they are merely state- 
ments of his opinion, with no facts or figures 
to back them up. He says to take out with any 
six cards of a minor suit and a trickless hand, 
but not with five. What is the difference be- 


tween five and six? I think it can be shown 
that the number has nothing to do with it. 

In studying the method of bidding and deny- 
ing suits, which seems to work so perfectly, I 
came to the conclusion that it should be possible 
to discover an equally serviceable and invari- 
able rule for no-trumpers. 

As there is no such rule, one had to be in- 
vented or discovered, and the only way to ac- 
complish this was to try out several methods; 
but the first thing to do was to discover the 
precise type of hands in which no-trumpers 
failed, and to segregate them, as it were. 

The dealer’s hand being admitted to be uni- 
formly a minimum of five tricks, and to average 
seven, it is unnecessary to pay any further atten- 
tion to that side of the table. 


N EXAMINING the partner’s hands, it 

was found that 710 of them contained 
anywhere from three tricks to nothing, and 
290 of them four tricks or more. In the 710 
cases, the no-trumper, if left in, failed to ful- 
fil the contract 280 times, at a cost of 20,950 
points in penalties (without doubling); won 
the game only 149 times, and was left with a 
partial score 281 times; but stil] had a net profit 
of 3,925 points. This is about 51% points a 
deal. 

In the 290 cases in which the partner held 
four tricks or more, there was a net profit of 
36,215 points, which is an average of about 
125 points a deal. The danger line seemed to 
be that below four tricks. 


THE DENIAL 


The solution of the problem seemed to be 
how to warn the dealer that his partner is below 
average on high cards, and to do so just as 
effectively and unambiguously as he is warned 
that his partner is shy of the suit, when the 
dealer names one. 

1 have already twice demonstrated the value 
of the invariable take-out with any five cards 
of a major suit, regardless of its strength, or 
the rest of the hand, and have published the 
results of the analysis in this magazine, show- 
ing that the take-out would win an average 
of about fifty points a deal, as against leaving 
the no-trumper alone. 

The only objection to this take-out that has 
ever been brought forward is that the bidding 
does not stop there, and that the dealer is al- 
ways in doubt as to whether the take-out is 
from strength or weakness, and is in a quandary 
as to what he shall do. 

If that objection can be removed, absolutely 
and completely, it must be admitted that there 
is nothing to be said against the take-out. I 
have the following rule to offer as the solution 
of the problem, and, so that no “authority” 
need be blamed for it, I shall call it 


THE FOSTER TAKE-OUT 
With three tricks or less, counted at bidding 
values, always take your partner out of a no- 
trumper with any five-card suit, major or 
minor. With more than three tricks, leave him 
(Continued on page 123) 
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The Return of The Pola Star 


Miss Negri has just returned to America from a visit abroad. Returned to her own country, be it 

noted, her resolve to become an American citizen being a firm and convincing one. She has just started 

the filming of some stories by Michael Arlen, the first to be called “Half Roads of the World’, and 
a story by Hergesheimer under the title ‘‘Flower of the Night” 





























HREE reasons have conspired together 
to suggest the title of this article. First 
there has just been held here the first 
unofficial Championship of the Veterans. It 
was won by Mr. de Montmorency with a very 
excellent score, and of that more anon. I nar- 
rowly escaped being eligible to compete for it, 
and in less than two years I shall have to cast 
down my gauntlet in those depressing lists. 
‘Secondly, and here was a much more cheer- 
ful reminder, I had lately played for the old 
Etonian side, which for the second year won 
the Cup given for a tournament of teams of 
old school boys. What is more we beat our 
hated rivals of Harrow in the final. Our side 
consisted of ten players. Among them was a 
babe of twenty-three, a youth of twenty-nine, 
and certainly one lusty young man of thirty- 
four or so. They brought down the average age 
with a run, and yet the average age of the ten 
of us was only the very tiniest fraction under 
forty. How is that, said I to myself, for 
veterans? 


ND then thirdly, it happened to me only 
this very day to wander once more over a 

golf course which I had not seen for thirty-one 
years. And there it was scarcely changed at all. 
There was the absurd lovable old-fashioned 
horse-shoe green, under the lee of the wood 
called “Paradise” and behind it the sham Greek 
Temple—of flint and brick—with which, in 
some strange era of taste, noblemen liked to 
decorate their property. The wood indeed had 
something of a shrunken look. I remember 
that in my day, after first of all carrying with 
the tee shot the giant chalk-pit, one had to 
make a wide track round the corner of the wood 
before making a frontal attack upon the horse- 
shoe green. To-day with the rubber-cored ball, 
even the least vigorous no doubt pitch directly 
over the trees, and that contemptuously with a 
mashie. Still the green was there, the green to 
which a small boy had once played a pitch 
shot, just as the great Horace Hutchinson came 
by and that god-like creature had bestowed on 
the boy a kindly nod, and had uttered the re- 
markable and long treasured words “Good Shot!” 
Here then were three reasons, two of them 
acutely personal ones, for talking about vet- 
erans. The definition of a veteran, for tourna- 
ment purposes, is a player who has passed his 
fiftieth birthday, but there is something more 
in the word than that. I deny that any golfer 
can by the purely automatic process of living 
fifty years become a veteran in the full sense 
of the word. There is surely a distinguished 
sound about it, at least a iaint aroma of past 
greatness. A veteran may be a “‘has-been”’, but 
a “never-was” cannot be a veteran. The other 
day I was inspecting an array of tin soldiers be- 


’ Character of the 


Golfing Veteran 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


longing to two little boys of my acquaintance. 
It was a miscellaneous army headed by two 
knights in armour, and coming down by stages 
of red and blue and khaki coats, through sailors 
with naval guns and bandy-legged cavalry ad- 
hering to their horses by means of spikes, to 
tanks and armoured cars and aeroplanes. I ob- 
served, however, that to none of these modern 
contrivances was assigned the highest place. 
The post of honour on the right of the line was 
held by half-a-dozen little tin men, of rather 
“shop-soiled” appearance wearing antiquated 
white helmets, I enquired as to the name of 
this famous corps, and my guide, junior part- 
proprietor of the Army, answered “I don't 
azactly know, but John calls them Vetrians”. 
There I maintain we get a clue to the proper 
meaning of “veterans”. There is something 
essentially formidable about them, something 
of Napoleon’s Old Guard, terrible men, hard- 
bitten, and war-worn, with bristling white 
moustaches, who have seen, and fought, and 
plundered in many countries. 

So it is that the peppery and illustrious old 
Major-General whom I saw today, topping his 
ball along by Paradise Wood, however many 
his years, cannot be a golfing veteran. He may 
be, for all I know, the hero of a hundred fights, 
but I will take my oath to this that they were 
not golfing fights. His handicap has never 
been much less than the eighteen which he now 
obviously and deservedly enjoys. 


GOLFING veteran even though he be 

now stiff about the wrists and shoulders, 
should have a trifle of air and flourish if not in 
his swing, at any rate in his waggle. He should 
have that nameless, knowing way of handling a 
club, bespeaking a golfing youth, which the late 
beginner, try as he will, is hardly ever able to 
counterfeit. Like a man who quotes Latin, he 
must at least give an impression of having for- 
gotten a good deal. 

America is a country of young golfers, extra- 
ordinarily young and extraordinarily brilliant. 
Though the name of Mr, Travis can never be 
forgotten, it is not yet, generally speaking, a 
country of veterans. Consequently its youthful 
champions have not conceived any exaggerated 
respect for the old and war-worn player. They 
are very nice to him, they call him pleasantly 
“the old man,” but they go out to encounter 
him in a properly light-hearted mood, and so 
annihilate him in a businesslike and efficient 
manner. Over here, just because the full tide 
of golf has been longer surging, our point of 
view is perhaps a little different. The veteran 
is often feared more greatly than his present 
degree of skill justifies in a country given to 
tradition in sports as in other things. 

Moreover, we have had, and in fact still 
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have, some aged players who are to be feared 
on very substantial grounds, quite distinct from 
sympathy and good manners. When a man 
born in 1871 comes as near as J. H. Taylor 
did last year to winning the Open Champion- 
ship, and actually has the best score of all for 
the six rounds of the Qualifying Competition 
and the Championship added together, the 
young men may well be afraid in earnest. 
Moreover Taylor and Braid, and Herd and 
Vardon, among the professionals, and Mr. Ball, 
Mr. Hilton, and others among the amateurs 
kept the young in their places for so many 
years, that the attitude of fear and respect be- 
came a matter of habit, by which other players, 
equally venerable but less skilful have indirectly 
profited. 


HE great asset always attributed to veterans 

is “Experience”, That they possess it 
is undeniable, but whether it is as valuable as 
is alleged may be doubted. To be sure the sur- 
roundings and trappings of a Championship or 
big meeting are familiar to them. They should 
not be paralysed by the tramp, tramp, of a fol- 
lowing crowd, if their match should come sud- 
denly into the limelight. They know every- 
body and do not feel like new boys at school. 
Beyond that, experience is helpful only if it 
affects its owner in the right way. It is useful 
if it says to us “You are two down now, but 
what are two holes? They can come back very 
quickly. If there is one thing certain in the 
world it is that the other man will not go on 
playing perfectly, but will give you chances”. 
It is much worse than useless if it only reminds 
us of just such another match on the same 
course so Many years ago, when we made just 
such another bad start to which was added a bad 
ending. A long golfing memory is by no means 
always a blessing. 

It is, of course, admitted that the veteran 
does not hit quite so far as he used, but therc 
is a friendly conspiracy to make him believe 
that he has acquired compensation in greater 
accuracy, especially in the matter of pitching 
and putting. A reputation for accuracy is un- 
fortunately easier to acquire as our driving 
grows shorter. By a process of reductio ad ab- 
surdum we might even become famous for 
never driving into the rough because we could 
never hit far enough to reach it. It is com- 
paratively difficult for a tremendous driver or a 
deadly iron player to acquire fame as a putter; 
because of his power of getting on to the green, 
every little mistake becomes the more conspicu- 
ous when he gets there. Conversely there are 
those who are believed to be steady putters, be- 
cause they are so lamentably unsteady with any 
other club. “See some strange comfort every 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Helpful Hints to Hopeful Golfers, by Alfred Frueh 


The Caricaturist Suggests Some Devices—Natural and Artificial—To Make Golf a Little Easier 
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The latest creation of LeBaron is this fleet look- 
ing Packard sport touring car. Its body is short 
enough to allow for a large trunk and extra tire 
at the rear, and shows unusual depth and fine 
sweeping lines. Note the tonneau windshield 


The town car above is by 
J. P. Derham & Co. of Phila- 
delphia and is a good example 
of the more severe trend in 
coach design. It is interest- 
ing to note that our leading 
custom builders, anticipat- 
ing perhaps a more general 
change in other fields, are 
specializing today almost ex- 
clusively on closed cars 


(Right) The grace and ele- 
gance of line characteristic 
of Fleetwood bodies are 
easily recognizable in this 
attractive sedan body on the 
Packard straight eight chas- 
sis. It is done in a soft 
shade of dark gray, set off 
by the bright nickelled radi- 
ator and lamps, and leather 
rear quarter of darker color 


This stunning sedan-limou- 
sine by Locke on the six 
cylinder Knight - motored 
Minerva chassis has a vacu- 
um windshield, specially 
woven upholstery, and raised 
moulding running the entire 
length of the car. Note the 
disposition of the spare 
wheel, as well as the placing 
of the battery box on the 
running board behind it 
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The custom built Franklins 
by the eminent European de- 
signer, Frank De Causse, 
were first seen at the 1923 
Automobile Salon where they 
attracted much attention by 
their beauty, and have re- 
cently been adopted for stand- 
ard production. The model 
shown above is the stand- 
ard brougham or town car 


(Left) This Pierce Arrow 
sedan is by America’s oldest 
coach makers, Brewster & 
Company of New York. Its 
good taste is in evidence 
throughout, and its features 
include the peculiar Brew- 
ster forward slanting wind- 
shield, a large travelling 
trunk at the rear, and wire 
wheels and balloon tires 


The stately quality of the 
Rolls-Royce is well brought 
out in this extremely at- 
tractive town car by. Brum 
& Company of Buffalo. The 
use of black moulding against 
the cream body, running from 
the nickel radiator to just in 
back of the rear door, is 
particularly effective 


The Latest Designs of our Ever-Busy Custom Coach Builders 


Cars Which Vie for First Honors in Beauty of Line and Appearance 
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(Above) The golfer will appreciate 
the Wilson Auto Caddy, a neat device 
for holding his bags which fastens on 
the running board and can be folded 
up compactly when not in use 


(Right) The Purolator, which 
filters impurities and grit out 
of the engine oil, is standard on 
the Chrysler, and makes for 
greater engine life. It is pre- 
dicted that air and oil filters 
before long will be standard 
equipment on most of our cars 





(Above) A Berg Auto Trunk 
at the rear of your car will 
prove a most useful addition 
to your motor equipments, 
and is an absolute necessity 
for the motorist on long trips 



















The Wharton Cushion Guard 
Rail is one of the best and 
most attractive bumpers, 
and has ingenious oil cush- 
ion plungers which break the 
shock and prevent breaking 
the glass windows in case 
of a forcible collision 





(Above) The Inshield spotlight can 
be attached to closed cars by two 
screws and without cutting the wind- 
shield. It is operated from the inside 
and is here shown on the windshield 


(Bottom Center) The most per- 
fect headlight yet evolved is the 
Edmunds & Jones Lamp, which 
eliminates completely glare and 
the necessity for dimming, and 
lights the road more effectively 
than any other lamp. It is 
shown on the Chrysler town car 





(Above) By pressing two lit- 
tle levers, the Splitdorf Cig- 
a-Lite, which is connected 
with the battery and intake 
manifold, not only lights the 
cigarette but puffs it also 


Other Accessories 
Shown on page IIo 


Aids to Getting Most Out of Your Car 


HE accessories shown on this page and page 98 were selected especially 
for their utility, and when attached to the car, will serve to improve motor 
performance, prevent trouble, and will prove an excellent investment. A gaso- 
line strainer attached to the bottom of your vacuum tank, for instance, will 
make it impossible for the carburetor jet to become choked with dirt, and will 
probably save the owner in repair bills many times the three dollars that it 


costs him. Even greater benefit derives from the use of an air filter which, in 
eliminating road dust, reduces wear on cylinder walls by fully 85% and makes 
valve grinding and carbon removing necessary only at intervals of about 20,000 
miles. The wise motorist who makes a careful investment in such accessories 
as these when he gets his car will not only ensure himself trouble-free service, 
but will also save many dollars in repair bills and prolonged car life 
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No sweater has ever sprung into such 

great popularity as the new turtleneck 

sweater in a lightweight weave for all 
manner of sports and country wear 


NCE more the curtain is rising on 

another London season, and the man- 

about-town is looking over his summer 
wardrobe. The present year started with some 
very radical changes in the cut of men’s clothes. 
The cry for comfort has been heard, and last 
year’s tightly cut clothes, which incidentally, 
were introduced into this country by the Argen- 
tines about 1914, have now given place to a 
very much looser style, and one which has a 
decidedly more normal appearance. Even the 
very broad trousers with pleats, which are still 
worn, are gradually giving place to a less ex- 
aggerated fashion. A great many of the present 
day fashions in men’s clothes originated at 
either Oxford or Cambridge, nearly always in 
a very extravagant form, and after going 
through various processes of moderation they 
found their way into the West End. But re- 
action has set in, and the new spring and sum- 
mer styles now appearing are comparatively 
sober in tone. 

Any idea that for town wear, at least, formal 
clothes have gone out of fashion may at once be 
set aside. The top-hat and morning coat are 
more in evidence this season than even before 
the War. The morning coat has not varied very 


Our London Letter 


On Men’s Fashions 


Comfort in Cut Is the Slogan 


for London This Season 








The cry for comfort has brought in a less 


tightly fitted sack coat with only a 

slight curve at the waist-line. The 

trousers, while still full, are much less 
exaggerated than last season 


much in cut from last year—the sleeves are 
made a little fuller, and the waist is not quite 
so pronounced, and, it might be added, there 
is a growing popularity for cut-away coats made 
in grey cashmere. When they are made of this 
material it is essential that the trousers should 
be of the same stuff as the coat and vest. 

Another very pronounced style this season is 
the short black lounge coat with light tweed 
trousers. There was a time when this labelled 
a man as “something in the City” but the vogue 
has spread, and it is a particularly suitable form 
of costume for afternoon wear in the West End. 

Lounge suits are now cut on an easicr pat- 
tern——the waist is only slightly indicated and 
coats should be at least an inch longer than 
those of last year; nevertheless they still have 
the appearance of being on the short side. 
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The short black jacket worn with grey 

trousers is more popular in London this 

season than ever before. It may be worn 
with a topper, bowler or grey felt 


Single-breasted coats with double-breasted 
waist-coats are to be seen everywhere, in fact 
one might almost say that the double-breasted 
coat is out of fashion. Trousers, as before men- 
tioned, are now cut with moderation but they 
are still on the full side, and should be very 
long, and, for town wear, never turned up. 
If a black lounge coat is not worn, the lounge 
suit should be either black with a thin white 
stripe, or a dark shade of brown. Without any 
doubt brown can be considered the most fash- 
ionable colour this spring, not only in suits but 
in the accessories. 

Most of the season’s suits, in fact, are singu- 
larly devoid of pattern. In the wardrobe of 
one of the best dressed men in London, it was 
remarked that there was hardly a suit with a 
pattern or that was not of some shade of brown. 
Dark suits with little tiny flecks of colour in 
them are being worn; but the smartest men 
prefer plain materials. These suits are abso- 
lutely inconspicuous, in fact all their smart- 
ness lies in their cut. Ties of almost the same 
colour as the suit are worn; and as brown is 
such a predominating colour in suits, there has 
been a big revival of brown shoes, which at one 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Drawings by 
CARL HASLAM 
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At the extreme left is shown the white bath. 
ing suit with trunks of white cricket flannel 
and red and white striped jersey upper. In 
centre, the new turtleneck sweater, which 
comes in sunburn, yellow, blue and white. 
At the right, you will see a jersey bathing suit 
of a blue-grey mixture striped in maroon 


Note: Vanity Fair 
shopping Page for 
men will be found 
on page 122 


For the Well Dressed Man 
The Latest Things in Beach Clothes and Bathing Suits 


S VANITY FAIR has already stated, the 
keynote of this season’s fashions for men 
is variety. Even in bathing suits, there 

is a greater variety from which to choose than 
ever before. On this page there are four of the 
new styles of bathing suits, and besides these, 
there are some half dozen more that are equally 
smart and correct. The popularity of the white 
bathing suit is something new this season, al- 
though the first indication of its popularity was 
shown when it was offered 
in a Fifth Avenue shop win- 
dow lastsummer. The trunks 
of a white bathing suit 
should be made in heavy 
cricket flannel, and though 
they may be worn with a 
white jersey upper, it is pref- 
erable to have one with 
contrasting stripes, like that 
shown above, which is striped 
in red and white. Another 
very smart bathing suit that 
will be much seen this year 
is that illustrated above at 
the right, in a light blue- 
grey mixture of jersey striped 
inmaroon, Vanity Fair wishes 
to particularly recommend 
the black mohair trunks at 
the bottom of the page as 
being extremely cool and 
comfortable for bathing. 
Though they are very thin, 
they dry at once on coming 
from the water and do not 


cling to the body. One Fifth 


One of the novelties of the season is 

the Fair Isle bathing upper in various 

combinations of bright colours, to be 
worn with dark blue trunks 


Avenue shop has produced a Fair Isle bathing 
upper as one of its outstanding novelties, sug- 
gesting that it may be worn as a slip-over 
sweater as well. Although a slip-over is not 
usually cut away at the neck and the armholes 
in anything like the same degree that a bathing 
upper is, it is not at all a bad idea, and may be 
the means of starting a new fashion for a 
sweater cut in this manner as a feature of the 
wardrobe for midsummer wear. 
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Another novelty is a black and white 

striped upper with black mohair trunks 

and a black and white striped ribbon 
belt to complete the ensemble 


Above all the newest things brought out this 
summer in popularity and smartness is the 
turtleneck sweater. It is ideal for country and 
beach wear, and completes a sensible country 
kit composed of buckskin shoes, flannel trousers 
and a sport jacket to slip on when the occasion 
requires. The turtleneck sweater should be 
made of lightweight jersey in any color and is 
intended to be worn without a shirt, since it 
was designed for that purpose, As a slip-over 
for a bathing suit, it is ideal, 
and in fact it is of merit as 
an all-round article for the 
real sportsman and the man 
who loves practical country 
clothes. 

In considering the two- 
piece bathing suit, one must 
not forget the merits of the 
one-piece bathing suit, which 
will also be much worn this 
year. This type of suit was 
originated in California, and 
is cut very deep under the 
arms with a strap bridging 
the gap so as to hold the 
suit more tightly to the 
body. These one-piece suits 
have a small change pocket 
attached to the concealed 
trunks under the lower half 
of the suit to take the place 
of the change pocket in the 
usual bathing trunks. The 
one-piece suit in bright blue 
will be one of the novelties 

(Continued on page 126) 
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ONE OF THE TILLER GIRLS 


The sea holds no terrors for the woman of the out- 
door world who goes into it, or on it, correctly 
costumed for the elements and carrying the chic 
that should accompany her every move. Her tail- 
ored tub frock may be of chambray, as at the left 
in the sketch above (embroidered in green or blue) 
or her double-breasted reefer jacket of red fleece, 
bound with silk braid, worn with a white flannel 
skirt (above center); both from Spalding 


Women of the Outdoor 
World Wear the Correct 
Sporting Things 


SIRENS 4 Ja mode 
She who sails the high seas knows the practical 
value of the true yachtsman’s costume, with its 
double-breasted jacket of navy-blue flannel, with 


brass anchor buttons, and a brief white flannel A MODERN GALLEY SLAVE 
skirt with an inverted pleat; from Bonwit Teller. (Right) For the young girl who 
Nor can unruly breezes disconcert the lady pas- takes her water-sports sincerely, 
senger when she is clad in a jaunty frock of this one-piece bathing-suit has 
oyster-white kasha with red kid trimmings; from been designed with under-arm 
Spalding. Even to the hair on her head, the straps and trunks suited to the 


sportswoman goes prepared for the spray feminine figure; from Tripler 
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Drawings by 
LESLIE SAALBURG 


TAN—THE FASHIONABLE COLOR 


(Left to right) A young man: then a girl in chev- 
ton-striped black and white figured silk bathing 
costume with a short top and knickers fitted at the 
knee; Lord and Taylor. Black, white, and grey 
plaid surah fashions the coat of a beach pyjama, 
with black satin trousers banded with the plaid; 
Bonwit Teller. Next, a half-and-half bathing cos- 
tume with a top in a light blue and grey geometri- 
cally figured fabric, and the lower part in darker 
blue and grey; Bonwit Teller. Standing: an em- 
broidered motif at the front and neck-line gives 
brilliance to a black satin bathing-suit. The beach 
coat is of figured cretonne, lined with terry-cloth. 
The last named is from Lord and Taylor 














AQUA—BUT NOT PLAIN 
(Left) Free as the air—a young 
girl in a black and white striped 
bathing-suit with a top that may 
be worn either inside or outside 
the short black trunks that ac- 

company it; from Spalding 
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Note: A Shopping 

page for women 

will be found on 
page 124 


LUCK OF THE GREEN 


Even though she does her eighteen holes in eighty- 
two, she deems the round incomplete unless cor- 
rectly dressed. The true sportswoman values 
coolness as one of the essentials of her costume 
and makes a favourite of Chinese damask, a sensa- 
tion of the Palm Beach season, in a tailoured two- 
piece frock (left). A china-blue linen frock, with 
white pearl buttons (right) and a Fortmason hat, 
the recent sporting success from England, in the 
same shade of blue felt; both from Best 
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Men who are Fatal to the Ladies 





Some Masculine Charmers— 






and Their Willing Victims 
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Drawings by STO 
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THE SOLID TYPE 
It was not until J. B. Tweep began 
selling salmon (wholesale) to the 
Army, that women began to give 
him their wholehearted attention. 
Money, Success, Power!, how thril- 
ling, how compelling they are—to 
women, at any rate. Among the 
charms depending from Mr. Tweep’s 
center of gravity is a genuine wis- 
dom tooth of a bank president 


THE FRAIL TYPE 


Problem? What men have the 
greatest success with women? 
Well; we show here the five really 
deadliest tyres. First, the frail, 
romantic, unhappy man. A prim- 
rose by a widow’s chin, a simple 
primrose is to him. This genus is 
always irresistible to any widow 
ranging from 40 to 200 


THE MANLY TYPE 


Here is Nabiscko, the Hackensack 
skull crusher; the one-time idol of 
every young girl. He has more, 
and bigger, muscles than any man 
since Neolithic times; and practic- 
ally no mental processes at all. 
There is, as little Gloria is say- 
ing, nothing effeminate about him 


THE SOCIAL TYPE (Left) 
And now Percy Airyflage, the Man 
About Town, who shot his father 
for wearing brown boots on Sunday. 
When Percy grows. confidential 
and tells the real reason why he so 
passionately loves the ladies, any 
maiden is bound to listen to him. 
No, the lady is not Margot Asquith 


THE DESPERATE TYPE (Right) 


Here we have Herman, the He- 
Man and Western Desperado, in 
the act of threatening a much smal- 
ler man. When Herman gets force- 
ful, there isn’t a flapper around 
who doesn’t have pale pink tremors 
and long to be dragged, shrieking, 
to his cave in the Rockies 
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How much is expected of this savory, steaming cup of 
tomato soup! 


At the outset of the feast it greets you, just when your 
appetite is most eager and expectant. Yes, and your taste 
is well-trained in good tomato soup. Campbell’s has set a 
standard your appetite remembers! 


When you lift the first spconful to your lips, you will 
know. Know that this is the tomato soup you hoped it 
would be. The tomato soup that chefs try to equal. The 
tomato soup which people expect to be served where tastes 
are most critical. Campbell’s Tomato Soup! 
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We blend the best with careful pains : 
In skillful combination 21 kinds 
And every single can contains 
Our business reputation. 









12 cents a can © Ley 


ae CAMPBELL Soup CoMPANY ofp 
CAMDEN, N. J., U.S.A. 


Look for the Red-and-White Label 
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European Motoring 


VANITY FAIR 


The German Maybach car, made 
by the builders of the engines for 
the Los Angeles, has a powerful 
six cylinder L-head motor and, 
among other unusual features, a 
planetary transmission similar to 
the Ford with only two speeds 
forward. The German body by 
Papler of Cologne is one of the 
most attractive we have yet secn 


The European Continent, 2s Usual, Shows Unabated Racing Enthusiasm 


HOSE who think that motor racing in 

Europe is losing its grip on public at- 

tention are likely to have their theories 
considerably upset by the plans which are being 
made for the season of 1925. All the prin- 
cipal countries who have encouraged road racing 
as well as track tests have been busily engaged 
during the past three months in forming com- 
mittees to deal with every aspect of the sport 
and in making important decisions on its regu- 
lations and rules. 

You may remember that some 
time ago | wrote in Vaniry 
Fair that it had been decided 
by the International Sporting 
Commission that the present 
type of racing car in Europe w : 
has become fast and too 
light for safety. In this con- 
nection European racing men 
have read with interest the let- 
ter signed by T. E. Myers, the 
Manager of the Indianapolis 
Racing Track, in which he 
registered disapproval of the 
weight limit adopted by the In- 
ternational Sporting Commis- 
sion of 550 kilos for racing cars 
of 1%% litre cc. Having ar- 
rived at the point where really 
dangerous speeds are easily ob- 
tainable by the engine of 11% 
litre or 91 cu. in. content by 
means of cutting down weight, 


too 


ad 
ee 


shaft and three speed transmission. 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


the Commission are now faced with the neces- 
sity for reducing the speed of the marvellously 
efficient unit which has been evolved. One of 
the most active racing participants in Europe, 
Louis Delage, belicves that in the 1% litre 
type the motor racing engine has shrunk sufh- 
ciently and he urges the adoption of loading 
up the chassis with greater dead weight in or- 
der to reduce the maximum speed to somewhere 
near 100 miles an hour. He is quoted as say- 
ing, “There are very few men capable of driv- 
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One of the most popular cars in France, the 5 h. p. Citroén roadster for 
two has a diminutive four cylinder L-head motor with two bearing crank- 
It has full size balloon tires and side 
windshields, and is the only French make without four wheel brakes 


ing light cars on the road at 130 miles an 
hour.” 

The 1926 Grand Prix therefore will be a 
race for 11% litre cubic content cars at a mini- 
mum weight of 1322 Ibs. A single seater body 
has been standardized, but the minimum width 
will be decided after the necessary tests have 
been carried out at Brooklands Track, England 
and at Monza, Italy. 

That widely claimed title “the world’s best 
car” will, it is hoped, have a definite meaning 
after 1926. There is to be es- 
tablished now a championship 
of the world carrying with it 
a prize of 100,000 francs, 
which will be held by the 
motor manufacturers whose cars 
put up the best showing during 
the racing year in the European 
Grand Prix, the French and 
Italian Grand Prix and at 
Indianapolis. This announce- 
ment should certainly be in- 
teresting to those firms who be- 
lieve in the value of racing 
results as an aid to sales, Apart 
from the purely professional 
events, one of the most interest- 
ing events from the point of 
view of the American visitor 
to Europe during the summer 
will be the French Touring 
Grand Prix which will be run 

(Continued on page 114) 





This bat-like speedster is a special racer built by Benz under 
Rumpler patents and has engine and radiator over the rear axle 
and lines designed to reduce the air resistance to a minimum. 
It combines the unusual qualities of speed and fuel economy 





crankcase oil. 


The largest of the Delages is this long torpedo with six 
cylinder valve-in-head engine which has an overhead camshaft, 
seven bearing crankshaft, and a small radiator for cooling the 
Delage has long been famous for its racing cars 
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An old-time Standard 


It requires a business with a high 
and steadfast standard to manufacture 
any article—but especially such 
dainty, perishable things as choco- 
lates—and keep the high quality 
always the same for eighty-three 
years. 
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The package of chocolates shown 
below is the direct descendant of the 
original popular assortment of Whit- 
man’s, made continuously since 1842. 
There have been changes and addi- 
tions from time to time but the essen- 
tial character of the package and the 
assortment have not changed. 
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This and other Whitman assort- 
ments of chocolates and confections 
are sold through selected stores in 
nearly every neighborhood in the 
land, each store supplied direct from 
Whitman’s. 
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STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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“On Choosing Chocolates.” A 
booklet of real charm and interest 
to all who prize fine sweets. Write 
us for a copy. 
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CLOTHING,» 
Gentlemens Furnishing Govds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 














Flannels for Town 


or Country 


We have just issued a colored map 
of part of New York City 
which will be sent to anyone mentioning 


Vanity Fair 


PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
County Roapwd 220 Bettevue Avenue 


BOSTON 
LITTLE BUILDING 
Tremont cor. Boriston 
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Picasso, Matisse, Brancusi and Arthur Lee 


VANITY FAIR 


(Continued from page 56) 


home. Matisse said, ‘Everybody’s mad 
or ’m mad; I shall find out; I shall 
try sculpture.’ 

“There was a model in the quarter 
who was the smallest giant in the 
world. He had great Assyrian calves, 
and a cavity in his chest as large as 
two fists. Matisse worked with this 
man every other day for two years. 
He cast the bronze himself, and the 
arms fell off. He looked at it, and 
caid, ‘I know that I am not mad.’ 

*“Morgan Russell and I went to 
Clamart while Matisse was painting 
the Music and Dance for Russia, 
which took another two years. ‘You 
see, he said, ‘things aren’t easier, but 
I know what I want.? He was chang- 
ing a head that looked to us like a 
goop’s head, humming the Ninth Sym- 
phony as he worked. ‘Now,’ he said, 
‘don’t you think I Kkve made it more 
noble?) And I must make the flowers 
also more noble. You boys talk so 
well; we shall see what you know; we 
shall see if your intelligence is prac- 
tical.” He wiped out a bunch of tulips. 
‘Russell, go out of the room. Now, 
Lee, where shall we put the flowers?’ 
I pointed to a corner of the canvas. 
Matisse beamed approbation from the 
top of his ladder. ‘Russell, come back. 
Where would you put the flowers to 
make them more noble?’ Russell in- 
dicated the same place. ‘Marvellous! 
Amazing!’ cried Matisse, and re- 
sumed his singing and painting. 

“But he has had no followers, while 
Picasso was driven on, from extreme 
to extreme, by his imitators. One day 
in the Rotonde, Picasso sat iooking 
at a tree, and presently he said, ‘A tree 
has no design. It is disgusting!’ 
Thereupon all his disciples went about 
announcing that a tree was formless, 
that Nature was anti-design. Picasso 
heard how they had made a doctrine 
of his distaste, so he waited until 
another time when they were gathered 
around him, and again he stared at 
the tree. ‘My God,’ he shouted, ‘there 
is no design so beautiful as a tree!” 
The faces of his disciples fell. 

“In 1914 some one asked him if 
he would never do acrobats again. He 
replied: ‘I was twenty. If I live long 
enough, I shall be forty. I shall never 
be twenty again.’ ” 

G. W. “The velocities of our day 
have sharpened in every one the terror 
of death . <<” 

A. L. “The terror of death, and the 
love of death. For Picasso will not 
do one thing two days in succession, 
and he has made sculpture of paper.” 

Arthur Lee motioned toward his 
torso, which seemed to shiver in the 
waning light like a great baroque 
pearl. “I took that girl to his studio, 
into which he permitted the concierge 
to come only once in six months, 
There were four incomplete paint- 
ings, each with its palette on the floor 
beneath, which was heaped and strewn 
and carpeted with magazines, half- 
tones, and newspaper clippings, so that 
we had to tiptoe nervously, and jump 
from one clear space to another. On 
the walls also were pinned a mis- 
cellany of reproductions—Ingres be- 
side photographs of society women, 
Negro images beside wheels, valves, 
and ball-bearings. The girl who posed 
for Volupté paused before one of the 


paintings, wondering aloud if it would 
offend him if she asked what it was 
‘When I started it,’ he said, ‘ix was 
a woman. Now it is only painting” 
I thought—only cubism, though by 
contrast with the disorder of that 
room, the painting which ‘had been a 
woman seemed actually to possess 
lucidity and calm.” 

G. W. “Perhaps it was the relation 
between his arranged disorder and the 
hurricane derangements, the hurricane 
accumulations of modern life, which 
made his fame suddenly so great.” 

A. L. “Because modern life is a 
novelty, must our arts also be novel- 
ties? I suppose no painter has ever 
been so celebrated. Raphael and 
Rubens were unknown in Japan and 
America and Australia. It is as if 
Paris were the world’s heart, and 
every pulsation carried Picasso’s name 
to the borders of savagery.” It js 
not because of any correspondence 
between his imagination and the needs 
of other men’s minds, but merely by 
virtue of his giant energy. He has in- 
vented more modes of painting than 
ten painters could have brought to per- 
fection. His talent alone might have 
been called genius.” 

G. W. “But you think he has failed 
of mastery?” 

A. L. “He has mastered only a sort 
of divine vaudeville. As a man who 
werks in material which decays— 
paper or wax—so he has worked in 

ideas which will decay.” 

G. W. “And what is eternal?” 

A. L. “The human body, for ex- 
ample. Nature endures, by its fecun- 
dity. I have seen on the beaches bodies 
more beautiful than the marbles of 
the Greeks, bodies of a beauty which 
must have been seen, but which has 
not yet preoccupied the artist’s eye. 
The hands of Picasso were able to 
confine this mobile, this drifting love- 
liness to pictures by which tired or 
less keen eyes might have been guided 
many hundreds of years. He has pre- 
ferred to startle his generation, tc 
hector the critics, to fire inferior 
minds, with his vagaries.” 

G. W. “What is he like, in person?” 

A. L. “He was magnificent. Se 
energetic that when one walked with 
him, he pushed one off the sidewalk 
with his strong shoulders. When I 
saw him last, he looked old; the magic 
had gone from his presence. 

The early New York darkness—a 
porous gloom, a merely intensified 
greyness—had come. I rose to go, re- 
membering my question: ‘How did it 
happen that you, who knew Brancus: 
and Picasso . . .’ It had not been an- 
swered; it would require many after- 
noons to achieve the suggestion of an 
answer. Arthur Lee had explained as 
phenomenal the work of his friends, 
in comparison with which his own 
work was a phenomenon. Did he 
realize that his Volupté, in her sensual 
grace, her fruit-like simplicity—she 
who seemed meant for a memorial of 
joy—did he realize that she was phe- 
nomenal? I saw on my friend’s face 
the sadness, not precisely sadness, but 
the loneliness of a classicist in a period 
whose greatest talent had pasted strips 
of newspaper upon his canvas. “He 
is the fallen angel,” Arthur Lee said. 
He was still thinking of Picasso. 
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In the home of Cuartes and Katuieen Norris, novelists, the 
Model 20 Compact Atwater Kent Receiving Set is installed 


Those who can choose any radio set 


shall continue to take off the rough edges 
which might make our sets less effective. 
We shall continue to take extra care in 
Dr Lcxe Monet every operation. 

We believe that Atwater Kent Receiving Sets 
and Loud Speakers are a little more satisfactory 
—to us, to our dealers, and to the final owners— 
than any other equipment on the market. 


W* WERE showing a business man the 
plant in which we make Atwater 
Kent Receiving Sets and Loud Speakers. 





“That polishing process must cost some- 
thing in a year,” he said. “Do people notice little 
things like that?” 

His idea was entirely new to us. In twenty-six 
years of manufacturing electrical equipment, we 
have never considered what little 
things people notice. 


Perhaps that is one reason that 
somany people who can afford to 
choose any radio set, have chosen 
the Atwater Kent. ~ Monet 10 





ge We have never considered not 
polishing the hidden parts which go into our radio 
apparatus. Whether people notice it or not, we © ATWATER KENT MFG. CO. + + PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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SOMETIMES a piece of 
wedding cake under the pillow 
brings luck -but ALWAYS 

youll have better luck with 
HORSESHOES 
















































































Copyright 1925 
Racine Horseshoe Tire Co., 
Racine, Wis. 





VANITY FAIR 


Where Adam Lives in America 


(Continued from page 44) 


England today it is being given over, 
because a feudal aristocracy has per- 

ished here and is perishing there 
When the Carolinian baron, descen- 
dant of the noble Lords Proprietor 
of Carolina, rode for a day and 
night over his linked plantations of 
indigo, rice and cotton; when he 
could count his slaves by regiments 
and Charleston harbor was _ lively 
with fleets of merchant ships, taking 
on exotic cargoes, then he could 
build in the grand manner and in 
the best taste of his time. 

I have been told that the Adam 
decorations (whether of Robert or 
James, those marvelous workmen and 
rulers of taste) came first to Charles- 
ton by way of the Barbadoes when the 
island planters sought the richer fields 
of Carolina. But this is not entirely 
an accurate statement. Or is dis- 
putable, since Charlestonians are most 
beguiling when they disagree about 
their own town. It is safe to say 
that the Barbadoes men left the two- 
decked, plain verandahs, remindful 
of the Carrabees and the Cape Settle- 
ments and all tropic places where the 
white man waves a palm leaf fan. 
But it is more logical to believe that 
the Adam type came legitimately from 
England. The artisans who in South 
Carolina devised the doors and mantels 
and graceful porches were often petty 
criminals, exiled to America to serve 
out their indentures; or they were 
honest freemen, imported for their 
skill; yet others were black slaves, 
trained to follow out the delicate pat- 
terns and to exercise a decorative taste 
which sometimes shows strongly in the 
African nature. 

Huguenots at first, then exiles from 
France’s great political storms, brought 
withthem the iron workers who wrought 
such balconies as hang over narrow 
streets from fronts of fading rose; 
theirs too were those tall arabesque 
gateways through which I have 
glimpsed so many urns, overflowing 
with vines against mellow brick walls 
with sunken plastered niches. How 
often have I peeked enviously in on 
masses of bravely pink azaleas and 
Easter lilies under the waxy green 
of magnolia leaves, and wondered 
that so much of romance has grown 
reticent in its cloistered obscurity. 

Charleston, north of old St. Mich- 
ael’s defiantly Georgian belfry, is now 
given over to the industrialism of 
the white and the languor of the 
black. The overlords of Carolina 
once dwelt there; when Sherman 
turned war into hell and burned a 
swath through the architectural heart 
of America he centered his wrath on 
the great plantation mansions and was 
kinder with the town. This has never 
been satisfactorily explained to me, 
an unlettered Yankee. But the stately 
dwellings of the proprietors who had 
fattened on rice and dyed their togas 
in native indigo were left to the slow 
work of moth and mildew. 

A Charlestonian courteously vol- 
unteered to show me through one 
of these handsome ruins; his family 
had dwelt there for generations 
and in his boyhood the grounds 
had been shaded by yellow locusts; 
vermilion gardenias had grown along 
the wrought iron fence, and the giant 


wisteria—which in Carolina will turn 

forty foot tree to a violet miracle 
—had flaunted above the roof of the 
great square pillared house. 


Every- 
thing is bare now. 


When the place 
was turned into a school the trees 
were cut, the grounds trampled flat 
and a monstrous Victorian addition 
built on. 

A colored caretaker, down the alley, 
was supposed to have the key, but 
upon application he scratched hi; 
wool and reckoned he “done loss it.” 
Finally we entered by a back-door, 
secured by a rusty nail. For years, per- 
haps, no human beings had_ roused 
the dusty echoes in those littered halls, 
We clattered over the bare boards of 
a deserted classroom in the Victorian 
wing and came at last to a graceful 
arch through which we could look 
down—for we were on the second 
storey—along a spindled staircase that 
wound in a complex series of beauty 
curves to the wide foyer below. Dee: 
orations had been ripped from the 
walls and replaced by blackboards, 
still chalked with last generation’, 
arithmetic lessons. The doorways 
were worked in high relief with 
flower-laden urns and_ slim-waisted 
dryads. Adam mantels in black, white 
and yellow marble stood broken and 
dismembered in every room, the 
wooden mantels were still intact and 
smiled, as gay and as elegant as of 
old. 

The library, the panelled wains- 
coting of which was bordered with 
a deeply carved chain design, had 
doorcaps three feet deep, intended as 
shelves, probably, for heavy books and 
the classic busts of the period. Here 
a pillar had been ruthlessly torn away 
from the marble mantel. Into the 
long, distinguished dining room, light 
seeped vaguely through closed shutters 
and the hall’s grimy  fan-light. 
Adam’s_ repressed ornamentation 
showed vaguely in the twilight. Here 
was distinction in the sere and _ yel- 
low. . Thackeray, they say, once 
dined in this room. 

How much of this wreckage is 
blamable to natural decay, how much 
to the vandalism of school children 
and how much to the rape of war 
would be difficult to say. General 
Dan Sickles’? troops were quartered 
here during the Civil War, and that 
will account for some of it. Sickles’ 
first act upon occupying the house 
wes to-roll up the Turkey carpets, 
stack up the Sheraton furniture, tear 
down the family portraits and offer 
them as loot to the domestic se rvants, 
dwelling in the rear. The slaves car- 
ried it away with them by foot, by 
wheelbarrow, by ox-cart, and when 
the Union troops had departed an old 
butler returned and showed his master 
where his treasures had been stored 
away in whitewashed cabins under 
the live oak trees. 

This is one of the houses which 
may have returned for a while to its 
former grandeur after the Civil War. 
But wealth had dwindled with the 
failure of the rice, and most of the 
prosperous Charlestonians have moved 
into “town”—which is that section 
of the city situate South of Broad 
Street. Here the thoroughfares are as 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The Importance Of Being Nordic 











(Continued from page 39) 
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cats to do the same. But so far as T 
am aware, no cynological philosopher 
has arisen to denounce the abject de- 
generacy of the Irish terrier, the French 
bulldog, the sheep dog of the Maremma, 
the manifestly non-Nordic Dachshund, 
and that sinister mixture of Teutonic 
and Mediterranean, the Alsatian wolf 
hound. 

The fact of the matter is that all the 
phenomena of so-called degeneracy are 
either. imaginary—being invented by 
foreign observers who do not happen 
to like the characteristics of the race 
to which they attribute degeneracy— 
or, if real, are due to external causes 
which, though they may influence the 
life and habits of several generations 
of men and women, are quite power- 
less (acquired characteristics not being 
heritable) to affect the specific char- 
acter of the race. 

Let us take the obvious case of the 
Italians. The amateur anthropologists 
call them degenerate. Why; On the 
ground, chiefly, that they have failed 
to produce as many great artists dur- 
ing the nineteenth century as they did 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth. True; 
but the anthropologists forget to re- 
mark that during the first two thirds 
of the nineteenth century the Italians 
were busily engaged in freeing their 
country from foreign oppressors and 
that since 1870 they have been at work 
on the exploitation of an, industrially 
speaking, brand new country, the grad- 
ual creation of a great European state 
and the political education of a people 
habituated to foreign tyranny. These 
are labours requiring considerable abil- 
ity to perform. 

Ability is of two kinds—general 
and special. Special ability may be 
combined with general ability, or it 
may not. A man may be an extra- 
ordinary mathematician, painter, mu- 
sician or chess player, and in all other 
respects almost an imbecile. Claude 
Lorraine, for example, could not learn 
to read or write. The man with a 
highly developed special ability ought 
not and often cannot do anything but 
what he is peculiarly fitted by nature 
to do. But the man of general ability 
can do almost anything he chooses to 
set his mind to. His choice of a career 
is largely a matter of accident. Now, 
at the time of the Renaissance, it hap- 
pened that the political, social and 
religious conditions in Italy were such 
that the greatest part of the existing 
general ability was turned into artistic 
channels. In the first two thirds of the 
nineteenth century, almost all the gen- 
eral ability of the Italian people was 
absorbed in the struggle for liberty. 
Since 1870 it has been absorbed in the 


development of a politically and in. 
dustrially new country. Nobody blames 
the Americans or the Australians for 
not having produced, within the first 
century of their existence, an Eliza- 
bethan or a Medicean age. It is recog- 
nized that they have had no time to do 
anything but develop the material 
prosperity of their countries. But to 
the Italians no such indulgence is al- 
lowed. And yet, they have had a far 
more difficult problem to solve than 
the Americans or the Australians, 
They have had to create an efficient 
government among the victims of 
century-long foreign oppression. They 
have had to develop, not a huge, rich 
and unpopulated land, but a small, 
poor and crowded one. All things 
being considered, it seems to me that 
they have done a difficult job remark- 
ably well. And they have found time, 
in the midst of their labour, to produce 
a respectable quantity of literature, 
music and pure science. A little of that 
energy and ability which, in another 
epoch and in different circumstances, 
produced the artistic and speculative 
triumphs of the Renaissance, still flows 
along the old channels. But the greater 
part of the ability has been diverted. 
The artists have turned into engineers, 
politicians and business men. The abil- 
ity which made the Renaissance is now 
making modern Italy. 

I have spoken dogmatically, as 
though I knew the whole truth about 
the Italian character, human ability 
and all the rest. But of course, as a 
matter of fact, I know just as little of 
these matters as the philosophers who 
dogmatize about the degeneracy of the 
Mediterranean race and the supremacy 
of the Nordic—that is to say, precisely 
nothing. All that I claim for my dog- 
matisms is that they do not so obvi- 
ously contradict the facts of history 
and the ascertained truths and prob- 
abilities of science as do theirs. The 
best would be, of course, not to dog- 
matize at all, until we know something 
about these fascinating and _portent- 
ously difficult subjects. 

The proper study of mankind, the 
poet tells us, is man. The proper study. 
He did not say that it was the proper 
subject to hold dogmatic and utterly 
unfounded opinions about. By all means 
let us study Man—study him patiently, 
scientifically, with humility and sus- 
pense of judgment, until we have some 
data on which to base reasonable 
opinions. Meanwhile the ignorant dog- 
matists—such as myself and, on the 
other side, the numerous successors of 
Mr. Houston Chamberlain—would do 
well to hold their tongues. The noise 
we make distracts the serious students. 
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Sterling silver is valuable not merely because of its weight as metal, 
but rather for its design—the period and country it represents. The French 
people, sympathetic with all things artistic, find in silver a particu- 
larly fine medium in which to express their love of form and decoration. 
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Following the style of most columnists, we 


are having someone else do the work for us. 
This column we are happy to say is written 


By 
ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


MAKE it a rule never 
under any circumstances 
to go into Cruger’s shop 
because it is too insidious. 
The shelves and counters 
of most haberdashers are 
so heaped and festooned 
with shirts and cravats 
/, which you would not 
J (though you usually do) 
have as a gift, that it is 
comparatively safe to walk 
briskly in, buy the humble but essential 
garters, and walk out unscathed. But, just 
as it is far easier to diet at a heaping table 
in an American-Plan Hotel than at the less 
crowded table craftily presided over by a 
French chef, so it is impossible to go into 
so guilefully stocked a shop as Cruger’s 
without making at least an effort to buy 
everything in it. It should be avoided by 
those who are weak of will.” 





We have just received 
a shipmentof stunning 
new English foulard 
ties—$2.00. Cravats 
made of English Gum 
Twill—$2.50. Ging- 
ham ties in patterns 
and checks promise to 
be more popular than 
ever. These may be 


had for $1.00. 
We will gladly send 


you sample swatches 
of each. 
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kight East Forty Fifth Street~New York 
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The Shameful Shameless Lady 


_(Continued from page 41) 


hours of the morning. He had rooted 
that harried young man from his bed- 
room and there were anger and disdain 
in his friendly eyes. For there was no 
use in Napier’s pretending that Iris 
had gone home. The Hispano Suiza 
still stood at the curb below and 
there, lonesome and accusing on the 
couch, lay the little green hat which 
she had taken off pour le sport. And 
for the space that a breath is held 
it looked to me less like a hat than like 
a fan—a fan that used to be wafted 
gently in the drawing rooms of the 
middle nineties. It belonged to Lady 
Windermere. 

A breath is held a good many times 
in the course of The Green Hat, for 
there are several scenes of true and 
beautiful suspense, several scenes where 
the speech and the understanding glow 
with a distinguished beauty. Some of 
the play-building is gauche and art- 
less and I think it gives evidence of 
being the work of a man who has 
not yet found himself in the theatre, 
who has not yet had the courage to 
use his own idiom throughout a play. 
It is so with these authors when they 
first step timorous through the alarm- 
ing stage door. It was so with Barrie, 
who had to write several plays in 
imitation of his predecessors before it 
dawned on him that it would be no 
bad idea if he were just to write a 
play like Barrie. 

The Green Hat is the work of a 
young man who has said of himself 
“Tam only half-heartedly 2 realist 
and may yet live to be accused of 
shuffling humanity behind a phrase”. 
That utterance, which will be found 
somewhere in The London Venture, 
constitutes as fine an example of un- 
derstatement as contemporary letters 
afford, with the possible exception of 
that stirring moment when the hus- 
band of Melisande kicks her several 
times around the castle only to elicit 
from her such an inadequate comment 
as: “I am unhappy”. 

Such a young man has written a 
play, fashioning it on the outline of a 
fine, glamorous romance of his own 
telling and boldly letting his char- 


acters don the cothurnus of new. 
minted, lovely speech—speech as re. 
mote from the true talk of the realis. 
tic theatre as are the inverted mono. 
tones of Pelleas or the lyric rapture 
which leaps from Romeo under the 
balcony in the Capulet garden. 

“When I look at you,” cries Napier, 
enchanted on a Mayflower rug at 
midnight, “it is as though this world, 
this England, the laws and the land 
of England, fade and pass from me 
like phantoms. They can’t be phan- 
toms, Iris.” 

“They are,” she answers in_ her 
desperation, “they are, they are— 
cruel, bullying phantoms.” 

“Yes,” he goes on, “and when I 
look at you, it’s as though everything 
but you was unreal. Who are you? 
You’re Iris, my first playmate, and 
then you’re Iris, a woman with magic 
eyes and a soft white body that beats 
at my mind like a whip. It’s as though 
you came from an undiscovered coun- 
try, where the men are strange and 
strong, where the women wear their 
souls like masks on their faces and 
their souls know not truth nor lying, 
nor honor nor dishonor, nor good nor 
evil. In the land you come from Iris, 
the women are just themselves—towers 
of delight in the twilight of the 
world. Iris you are a dark angel.” 

Which suggests, by the way, that 
Arlen only loaned Guy Bolton the title 
of that play and suggests, too, that 
when the author calls himself a half- 
hearted realist, he is indulging in a 
wildexaggeration. He’satenth-hearted 
realist. And since it is an idiom which 
no other playwright is trying to em- 
ploy in this drab and sooty day, and 
since beauty and truth and glamor can 
be the fruit when such a scene is played 
by such players as Miss Cornell and 
Mr. Howard, I trust Mr. Arlen will 
seek and find a technique of play- 
making and decoration that will sound 
his warning note from the rising of 
the first curtain and not leave any 
playgoer laboring for one moment un- 
der the suspicion that after all he 
may have come to see a piece by Mr. 
Galsworthy. 


Where Adam Lives in America 


(Continued from page 88) 


meandering and as narrow and as eye- 
filling as the interminable alleys of 
Canton. 

They twist into surprising angles; 
they double on themselves, and at 
every angle, every double there’s a 
picture of the old world in the new 
A bijou of a house, with spindling 
columns for doorposts and a charm- 
ing slope of roof, stands with its 
shoulder at a sharp angle. A great 


brick pile with double steps leading to 
a raised double verandah, the pillars 
of which are like trees, looms behind 
an iron gateway with Roman swords 
wrought into its design. From a pink 
facade a balcony swings like a square 
birdcage of Spanish lace. . 

This is Charleston, just a fragment 
of it, which its inhabitants have never 
clamored to make public. Its very 
reticence lends it magic. 
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Are friends drawn to your home 


by the music that is there 


The picture, “Sheridan at the Linleys’,” painted by Margaret 
Dicksee, shows Richard Brinsley Sheridan, author of The 
School for Scandal, at the home of Thomas Linley, the English 
composer. There, music bade him welcome, and there it was 
he met Linley’s eldest daughter, Elizabeth Anne, a singer, who 
later became his wife. 
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HOME in which there is no music is like a room where 

a fire is laid and never lighted. It lacks the welcoming 

glow, the cheering warmth that holds old friends and attracts 
new ones. 


Your home need not lack music, for the Ampico offers you 
at the touch of a button the music of 
all the world, played by masters of the — 
piano. 


ey Dw e 


Whatever your mood, you may call 
on practically any great pianist—Go- 
dowsky, Rachmaninoff, Rosenthal, and 
over two hundred others—to play on 
your piano, freely and generously, from 
rolls of their own making. Every phrase, 
every emotional shading will be just as 
the artist interpreted it. For the almost 
human Ampico catches even that in- 
definable something called the artist’s 
soul. 


Piano music car. be no better than the 


the A 





Ne ALL of the PLANO 


instrument on which it is played. Therefore the Ampico is 
found in the following famous pianos only, in which it is built 
as an integral and concealed part: the Chickering, the Mason 
€&? Hamlin, the Knabe, the Marshall & Wendell, the Haines 
Bros., the Fischer, and the Franklin. Note that the Chickering, 
the Mason &? Hamlin, and the Knabe are three of the four 
great pianos in general use on the American concert stage. 


The action and tone of the piano which is also an Ampico 
are unaltered for playing by hand. 


Don’t postpone the delight of discovering the Ampico for 
yourself. Don’t think of it as merely a piano. Please don’t think 
of the Ampicoas a player-piano. The nearest dealer who handles 
any of the pianos listed above will be 
glad tolet you hear the Ampico—today. 


The silent or player piano you now 
own entitles you to an allowance in 
buying your Ampico, and convenient 
terms of payment place the instrument 
within the reach of the most modest 
purse. Uprights $985 to $1800. Grands 
$1975 to $5000. With freight added. 

A note to the address below will 
bring a booklet describing the Ampico 
and outlining the library of Ampico 
recordings. 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION 
437 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Hopes 


marie... 


through coupons 


HE coupons of high-grade 

bonds in your strong box are re- 
alities that make hope chest dreams 
come true. Maturing hopes are re- 
alized with the aid of maturing 
bonds. Through any one of our 
offices in 50 leading cities we can help 
you plan a wise investment program, 
strengthened by the well-secured 
bonds we recommend. 





THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
National City Bank Building, New York 
ACCEPTANCES 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 
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The Phenomenal Growth of the Movies 


- (Continued from page 45) 


United States which lies between New 
Mexico and Wyoming, to Cuba, Ber- 
muda or any attainable end of the 
earth. 

In making the seventy four pic- 
tures of 1924, over eleven million feet 
of film were exposed in order to pro- 
cure the necessary four hundred thou- 
sand feet. This indulgence on the part 
of the director is apt to seem to the 
layman an incredible extravagance, 
but at the present, decidedly experi- 
mental stage of the movies it is strictly 
necessary. Under the conditions at 
present existing in the studios it is im- 
possible for anyone to completely 
visualize a scene until it is “shot”; the 
results may be good, bad or indiffer- 
ent, and to insure any sort of quality 
in the completed picture it is still 
requisite that there shall be, for any 
given episode in the story, a wide 
range of selection, a variety of possi- 
bilities from which the editor of the 
film may choose, in the interests of 
economy of narration, dramatic effec- 
tiveness, or simply of good photog- 
raphy. 

As a matter of fact, it is not among 
the directors of the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation that one will find 
the most extravagant users of film. 
Erich von Stroheim “shot” three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand feet of film 
to get the twelve thousand he needed 
for Foolish Wives, while in making 
Greed he persisted in following Frank 
Noriss’s novel McTeague detail by de- 
tail until a million and a half feet of 
film had been used, although it was 
obvious from the start that not more 
than twelve thousand could ever be 
shown at a single sitting. Robert J 
Flaherty, who was at once the director 
and photographer of Nanook of the 
North, has recently returned from two 
years in the Samoan Islands where he 
exposed over two hundred and forty 
thousand feet of film in order that 
some twelve thousand feet may event- 
ually record the essence of all that he 
has observed, and set before the 
camera, of that beautiful and roman- 
tic life of the South Seas, of which 
Stevenson, Melville and a hundred 
others have written, and which has 
now all but perished under contact 
with a civilization that is either too 
ignorant or too wise. 

But these are extremes. Cecil de 
Mille, who was formerly a Paramount 
director, is, to be sure, extremely Javish 
in his use of film; but all of those 
who now remain with the organiza- 
tion—James Cruze, Allan Dwan, Her- 
bert Brenon, William De Mille, D. W. 
Griffith practice every economy con- 
sistent with the standard which has 
been set and which it would be only 
a false thrift not to maintain. 

Once the film has been cut to the 
desired length any number of nega- 
tives may be made from the positive 
that results. For instance, in the case 
of a spectacular success like The Cov- 
ered Wagon, which ran for fifty-nine 
weeks in New York, ten reprints were 
made and_ sent simultaneously—in 
September 1923—to as many cities. 
Each print was transported‘as though 
it had been a theatrical company; its 
bookings were prearranged; and each 
print played forty weeks, each being 


seen on an average by ten thousand 
persons weekly. 

Once the picture is completed there 
comes the problem of its exhibition, 
To assist in meeting it, the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation has ac. 
quired at least an interest in one hun. 
dred and sixty-six theatres. Of these 
thirty-four are in New England, five 
in what is called the Denver district, 
four in or around San Francisco, three 
are in Los Angeles, one in Duluth, 
one in St. Louis, one in Chicago, and 
three, the Rialto, the Rivoli, and 
Criterion, in New York. In addition 
to these houses, the majority of which 
are controlled by Famous Players, the 
corporation also owns the company of 
Charles Frohman, Inc., and this com- 
pany, in conjunction with David 
Belasco, controls both the Empire and 
Lyceum Theatres in New York and has 
a certain interest in other purely 
theatrical houses in various parts of 
the country. Famous Players now 
owns beside the Criterion, Rialto and 
Rivoli Theatres, the old New York 
Theatre block on Broadway between 
43rd and 44th Streets, which includes 
the Putnam Building. Plans are al- 
ready under way for demolishing the 
latter to make away for a theatre to 
be called the Paramount, and for an 
administration building twenty-six 
stories in height. 

There are in all some eight thou- 
sand persons on the pfiyroll of the 
corporation, not including either per- 
manent or occasional extras. There 
are not only those who are im- 
mediately, or remotely connected with 
the production of Paramount pic- 
tures; there are also thousands of 
others concerned only with the ad- 
ministrative end of the industry or 
with one or another of the exchange 
theatres scattered throughout the world 
—fifteen hundred of them being in 
the foreign department alone. And 
their salaries will range all the way 
from the $7.50 a day for extras—and 
less for office boys—to the fabulous 
sums paid the stars, sums which run 
into thousands when reckoned by the 
week and become headlines when told 
by the year. 

Such, briefly and most inadequately, 
is the Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion after a little more than nine years 
of existence. The company had its 
inception in the mind of a quiet, man- 
nerly little man who one day walked 
into the office of the Motion Picture 
Patents Company and sought an au- 
dience. He was asked to sit down and 
wait. For three hours he waited. He 
was then shown into an office where 
those who were then accounted the 
magnates of the industry solemnly and 
most pompously debated the astonish- 
ing possibility of making big “feature 
films” in two reels!. He walked, 
gravely and respectfully, into this 
sanctum of a new industry, this in- 
dustry so grandly erected on a foun- 
dation of nickels. In his quiet, grave 
voice, he said to the men seated about 
the table. 

“Gentlemen, I came to you with a 
legitimate business proposition. 1 
meant to offer you the chance to make 
money—in return for an opportunity 

(Continued on page 104} 
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: by de Causse for those who love action and the 
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RESENTING 


THE NEW TOURING 
Styled by de Causse 


The season’s smartest open car,specially designed 


open. The beauty of its long, low, sweeping 
body lines is perfectly carried out in top desig 
trim and color scheme. More than high-powered” 
—the only car that can travel all day,throttle wide 
open, without loss of power. Finished in Moleskin 
gtay-green,with black shields and fenders. Lasting 
style and dignity toned witha fine sport atmosphere. 


Also SEDAN SPORT SEDAN CABRIOLET COUPE 
SPORT RUNABOUT ENCLOSED- DRIVE LIMOUSINE 


Franklin Series 11 is ready for the road, completely equipped 
with appropriate accessories, spare tire and cover—all in- 
cluded in the catalog price. Only tax and freight are extra 
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FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY : SYRACUSE, 
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| A new 
| offered in this Sweater with 
H Hose to match. $10 per set. 
i Correct style and comfort 
are the features of Brown- 
ing King’s Linen Knick- 
! ers illustrated here. $6. 


407 Washington St. 
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| DENVER 
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Established 103 Years 











The Tie illustrated shows one of 
the newest effects in Crepe and 
comes in many brilliant color com- 
binations. $1.50. 

To set off the tie, there is Brown- 
ing King’s white oxford and guar- 
anteed non-shrinkable Shirt with 
long point collar attached. $3. 

A new and unusual sport belt is 
also illustrated. $2. 


The costume is completed by 


Browning. King’s English style of 
flannel trousers. White, grey and 
biscuit shades. 
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The car is a 
Hispano-Suiza 
Special, whose 
six cylinder 
valve-in-head 
motor is larger 
and has more 
power and speed 
than the stand- 
ard chassis 
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In designing his 
car, Mr. Ide has 
achieved great 
compactness, 
comfort, and 
utility without 
sacrificing beau- 
ty of line in its 

appearance ~ 


A French Car of American Design 


A Note on J. J. Ide’s Hispano “Cruising Limousine” 


Vanity Fair for May 1923 there 
was illustrated and described a 
Hispano-Suiza car owned by Mr. John 
Jay Ide of New York and equipped 
with a touring body built by a Paris 
coachmaker to Mr. Ide’s design. That 
body was of interest, in that it was one 
of the first attempts to incorporate 
American ideas of design in a body 
built by a European coachbuilder. 
The success of the first experiment 
encouraged Mr. Ide to repeat the 
idea. On obtaining another Hispano- 
Suiza chassis, therefore, he designed 
for it a sedan-limousine body and en- 
trusted the construction to Kellner 
Fréres of Paris. The choice of coach- 
maker proved a happy one, especially 
as a member of the firm had recently 
visited the United States and was 
familiar with American practice. 
The type of body, known in France 
as a “conduite intérieure double” and 
in America as a sedan-limousine, has 
a glass partition behind the driver’s 
seat which can be lowered completely 
converting the body into a sedan. 
Most of the sedan-limousines built 
both in Europe and at home are 
mastodonic in their proportions, being 
provided with auxiliary seats and with 
inadequate leg room for the driver. 
In this car the maximum number of 
persons carried is four, but these four 
are carried in comfort. As the rear 
seats are placed well forward, there 
is accommodation for a trunk 22 
inches deep without undue overhang. 
In France the flat metal roof is 
universal on limousines, except those 
of the Weymann or fabric type. 
Here, however, a curved leather roof 
was chosen in order to eliminate drum- 
ming and to increase the headroom 
while keeping the “cornice” line (drip 
mould) moderately low. Another 
point characteristic of the car is the 
extreme width of the doors (30 


inches). This provides comfortable 
entrance and egress and also enables 
the division between front and rear 
compartments to be invisible from the 
exterior. It will be remembered that 
in all French bodies of this type the 
division forms a “bay window” pro- 
jecting into the rear compartment, the 
dropping or sliding glass section be- 
ing flanked by narrow fixed windows 
or by a cloth-covered bulkhead. In 
either case, the division seen through 
the rear door windows forms an eye- 
sore, 

The belt line is placed as low as 
possible while permitting the glass 
windows to disappear completely when 
lowered. This is a point which is 
generally neglected by both European 
and American builders. Due to care- 
less and slipshod design, the average 
bedy is either absurdly high shoul- 
dered or else the glasses when lowered 
to the limit project above the sills, 
inviting breakage. In Mr. Ide’s car 
this point has received especial at- 
tention, not only in the door windows, 
but also in the rear side windows. 
These windows in French cars are in- 
variably fixed, owing to the dislike of 
adequate ventilation on the continent. 
In America, on the other hand, these 
windows are generally arranged to 
open, but owing to the interference of 
the wheel housings they cannot be 
dropped more than half way. In this 
car there was borrowed a feature oc- 
casionally used on three-quarter cabri- 
olets: the rear side windows are 
divided into two sections, the upper 
half slightly overlapping the lower. 
To open the window, the upper half 
is dropped over the lower section and 
then both are dropped together into 
the slot. 

A special point was made of an 
adequate back window to afford rear 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Value more remarkable than that of 
this fine Cadillac Coach is simply not 
to be had in the motor car market. 


For Cadillac has built—not merely a 
closed car at open car price—but 
a closed car in which outstanding 


value, quality and beauty go hand 
in hand. 


Those who have viewed the Coach, 
who have observed the elegance and 
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e Own the Car You Long Have Wanted 


comfort of its large five-passenger 
body and experienced the powerful, 
vibrationless performance of the V-63 
eight-cylinder chassis, tell us that 
the car confers new meaning upon 
Coach design. 


And so, in steadily increasing num- 
bers, discriminating purchasers are 
acquiring this fine Cadillac Coach, 
fulfilling their desire to own the best. 


CADIELAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH LGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Suggests the Cadillac 
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Why do Americans “burn out’ and die sooner than other races? 


In the “prime of life,’ between the 
ages of 30 and 45, more Americans 
sicken and die in every thousand 
than in eight other leading white 
nations. Government figures for the 
period just before the war prove this. 


What is the reason? We earn more 
and spend more. Eat better food. 
Wear finer clothes. Live in larger 
houses. We have more personal 
freedom and enjoy more comforts 
than any other people on earth. 


Yet, just when life means most 
to us and its rewards are greatest, 
health and vitality break down 
and death comes before its time. 


SIMMONS 


Beds Mattresses: Springs: Built for Sleep 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 


Why? Physicians blame the speed 
and nervous strain of American 
life, coupled with lack of the deep, 
restful sleep which alone repairs the 
wear and tear on brain and body. 


Turn back the covers tonight and 
see what you are sleeping on. Com- 
pare your bedding with the Simmons 
springs and mattresses leading mer- 
chants offer. Styles for every taste, 
at the lowest prices for which c/ean, 
new sleep equipment can be bought. 


Look for the Simmons label on 
any mattress or spring you buy. 
The Purple Label is the most lux- 
urious and lasting mattress made. 


Alluring color, delicately blended, gives character 
and charm to this restful chamber. The rose bed- 
spreads, edged with French blue and ivory, may be 
of taffeta or poplin. Hangings are of the same 
material: glass curtains of silk or cotton voile. 
Chair cover is hand blocked linen or cretonne. 
Walls are tinted warm gray, with panels of French 
wall paper or painted canvas. Wilton or chenille 
carpet in raisin color. Beds, vanity dresser and 
night table are from a complete new suite of Sim- 
mons furniture, Design 121, in ivory, black and 
gold, Scheme 264. Also in smoke blue, lacquer red, 
ebony, Venetian blue, soft gray and jade green. 
Other finishes faithfully reproduce brown mahog- 
any, French walnut and American and antique wal- 
nut. Beds are Design 1840. Write for new book 
of color suggestions, ‘Restful Bedrooms,” to The 
Simmons Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 





Be sure you find thi. 
label onthesleep 
equipment you buy 
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“Creasure’ 
Solid Silver, 


STERLING 
925/1000 FINE 











If you contemplate selecting silver table- 


| ware let us send you this booklet. A 58- 
| biece set of latware—enough to serve six 
beople correctly, $185.00. Other sets from 





$120.00 to $925.00. As illustrated 
740 Water Pitnher $85.00—711 Tray 
$65.00—767 Goblet $20.00 each—719 
Compote $45.00. 















ummer’s Silver Lining 9 


| be pore in frosted beauty, the exquisite William and Mary 
pattern in Treasure Solid Silver plays in elegant grace and 
contrast with the sun, with snowy linen and with summer’s 
gaily-colored flowers. The smart world, all astir with bright June 
weddings, finds in the William and Mary Treasure pattern worthy 
gifts in a complete line of both flat and hollow ware. Here you 
see gifts that range from the few dollars of affection expressed in 
one spoon, to the devotion that feels itself only partly expressed 
at a thousand times more cost. 


The jeweler you think of as always having the nicest things 
will show you this famous William and Mary pattern—or the 
Adam with its immortal expression of Robert Adam’s luxurious 
decorative line. 


Write for brochure," The William and Mary Style’’. 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. 
26 KENWOOD STREET 
mie, Silversmiths ~ Creators of Distinctive Tableware mes 
Wy =6GREENFIELD ~ MASSACHUSETTS 
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How much the Duo-Art has brought to us! Through Percy Grainger—folk lore and dances, a new angle 
on Kipling, an insight into Nordic music and Ibsen. Through Hofmann, Paderewski, 
de Pachman—what tone portrayals of history and patriotic fervor! 


If Music Comes 


F Music comes—enteéring every room in the house and every heart that bides there. 
If Music comes—that reaches nursery and playroom—the tone picture that lights 
the childish imagination; the harmony that swells the fresh young voices to song; 
the rhythm that frees young bodies to wholesome, graceful dance— 

If Music comes—that cultivates a true appreciation of the most glorious of all 
the arts, furnishing joyous, restful hours at the end of the day’s turmoil—brighten- 
ing the path of those grown older with happy memories— 

If Music comes—not only a musical instrument for you to play, but exquisitely 
played music, to which you may listen and dream; the first-hand message of the 
great Paderewski—of the wonderful Hofmann, and the other living masters— 

And this music only the DUO-ART can bring! 

How greatly increased in culture, happiness and resource shall be your home 








* * * 
The DUO-ART is the supreme reproducing instrument. The manner of artists’ 
recording is far advanced and exclusive with the DUO-ART. 
A preponderant majority of the concert pianists of Europe and America now 
record their interpretations only for the DUO-ART. 
The DUO-ART is the only instrument upon which their authorized present-day 
recordings may be heard. 
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World Wide Success 


E WERE asked this question recently by a gentleman who had 
just returned from an extended tour of the world. 


He said, ‘‘Everywhere I went I found the Duo-Art Piano. 
In most countries, it was the only American Reproducing Piano in 
evidence. 


“In Australia, I visited Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide, and in 
each city I found one of your branch houses. 


‘Returning through Europe, in Madrid, Paris, and London, I found 
that the leading music stores were the branches maintained by your 
Company. 


‘‘All this shows splendid initiative, but it shows something more— 
something far greater—what Is it?”’ 


The secret of the wonderful growth and development of The Aeolian 
Company is not far to seek. The measure of its success is but the 
reflection of the superior merit of its instruments. 


The distinguished character of these, The Aeolian Company’s instru- 
ments, together with this Company’s unvarying policy of fair, liberal 
dealing—its ability to offer greater value for the money than it is pos- 
sible to obtain from any other source—and a system of selling that 
guarantees one price—the lowest—to every purchaser—these are the secrets, 
if secrets they are, of The Aeolian Company's success. 
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Meprooucing Liano 


“‘Music does not live until 
audible. By causing it to 


“Talk of the ‘Art of the Dance,’ how little we really 


knew of it until the Duo-Art came—of course I love fox- 





live, by exhibiting it in its 
most beautiful aspects to 
countless thousands, the 
Duo-Art is not only a per- 
fect performer, but a precious 
assistant, a helpful friend, 
whose noble purpose and 
beneficial influence must 
be recognized and appre- 
ciated.” 


I. J. PAaDEREWSKI 


trotting, especially to the Duo-Art—but for pure joy in 
motion, the waltz—for—me—and by the way—through 
Wanda Landowska, and Ignaz Friedman, the Duo-Art 
gives us direct from the composers the most fascinating 
glimpses into the greatest ballrooms of the world— 
Oh, those Viennese waltz melodies !”’ 

‘*No other instrument to my knowledge is able to represent every 
fleeting subtlety of modern dance music as does the Duo-Art.”’ 


GEORGE GERSHWIN 


e 


‘*In the reproduction 
of my own playing, 
the Duo-Art is so far 
Superior to any other 
instrument of its kind, 
there can be no real 
basis for comparison.” 


Joser HormMaANN 


The AKOLIAN COMPANY 


The Foremost Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World 


AKOLIAN HALL » 


LONDON 


~ PARIS » 


NEW YORK 


MADRID +» SYDNEY + MELBOURNE 
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Houbigant now makes for men 


THE LUXURY SHAVE 


OR one hundred and fifty years Houbigant 

has been the maker of finest toilet goods 
for women ... Now Houbigant makes for men 
a complete line of shaving luxuries—Shaving 
Stick, Eau Vegetale, Talcum, Soap—all deli- 
cately scented with the odor of Fougere Royale, 
the Royal Fern, an odor of outdoors for men. 


Those men who are satisfied only with the 
best of everything, Houbigant invites to try 


this new shave. 
« NY 
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Captain Thomason of the Marines 


. (Continued from page 70) 


Turning aside after strange women is 
condemned by all the authorities, from 
Solomon down. Profane swearing is 
an offense punishable under military 
law. These things are granted. But it 
is also established that the object of all 
military training is success in battle; 
and the ultimate function of all offi- 
cers is so to direct the forces under 
them as to impose their will upon the 
enemy. All other circumstances and 
considerations must be, in war, subor- 
dinated to these ends; nothing else 
really matters. 

To deal fairly with this fellow 
Flagg, therefore, he should be con- 
sidered in the light of his profession, 
the ancient and honorable profession 
of arms, as it was practised by violent 
men of several nations along the 
Marne in that far-off June of 1918, 
which for some breath-taking mo- 
ments lives again in What Price Glory. 

The evidence is in the mouths of 
Flagg’s companions in arms. Briga- 
dier, Non-com and private file across 
the stage, uttering vividly. There is 
mention of far places—Pekin, Cuba, 
Nicaragua, Asbury Park. It is inferred 
that Captain Flagg has served with 
the Marines since the jolly days of 
?98, when the Republic took over the 
used colonies of tired old Spain and 
entered Weltpolitik. It follows that 
his military character was formed in 
a hard school, a school not yet aglow 
with the crusading fervor of 1917, or 
alleviated by the welfare outfits. It 
was a school which demanded one 
thing—results; and it got results. It 
labored remarkably at the ends of the 
earth with such tools as came to hand. 
It told men like Flagg and Quirt to 
go and do it, and they went and did 
it, without fuss, excitement or lost 
motion. 

There is in the inspirational spirit 
of the present forward-looking time, 
only one thing to say for this school— 
it did things. Its creature, Captain 
Flagg, combat officer of the Marines, 
could hardly be expected to entertain 
lofty and salubrious sentiments about 
the argument we find him engaged 
in. He regards it as just another war, 
and war is his trade. The debt to 
Lafayette leaves him regrettably cold. 
He gets no kick out of making the 
world safe for Democracy. He is a 
practical man, drawing eight dollars 
a day, and going where he is sent. 
You find much the same type running 
locomotives, driving trucks, bossing 
sand-hogs, and doing other difficult 
and dangerous jobs. So Flagg, hold- 
ing the President’s commission as Cap- 
tain of a company in the Marine 
Brigade, practising his profession in 
the neighborhood of the Bois de Bel- 
leau, a place now called after that 
Marine Brigade which, it is officially 
stated, were of some small service to 
the Republic in that place. 

It may be remarked, in passing, 
that there were a lot of people like 
Flagg and Quirt in that outfit. This 
admission will be deplored by a num- 
ber of earnest and high-minded in- 
mates of the late New Jersey Sector. 
The fact was also deplored, most 
heartily, by a disproportionate num- 
ber of German Divisions in the army 
of the excellent Von Boehn, who 
were on that front in June, 1918. 


It is a military axiom that the 
character—the true character—not the 
superficial aspects—of a commanding 
officer is faithfully reflected in his 
organization. Show me a smart, neat 
soldier whose blouse fits him, whose 
shoes are shined, who holds his back 
straight and looks you in the eye when 
he salutes, and I will gamble that the 
officer behind him is a taut fellow 
himself, 

Flagg’s corporals, indulging in im. 
proper reminiscence at the company 
PC, are like that. Just out of the 
lines, they are properly policed and 
buttoned. They move when they are 
spoken to; they are alert and heedful, 
When the new top-sergeant gives an 
order, when the captain expresses a 
desire, these worthies do not look to 
see if the man heard, or if he is going 
to do it—it is already getting done, 
This means discipline. It means a 
captain who knows his job, non-com- 
missioned officers who know theirs, 
Even the little replacement who lost 
his dog-tag and is disturbed in what 
he calls his mind, has been taught 
how to stand at attention and roll 
his puttees. And his idea is to teli the 
captain. If the captain knows it, he 
is all fixed up. Later, the trouble with 
this same chap is a slug in the intes- 
tines; and in that tortured little-boy 
voice of his—man shot through the 
diaphragm can’t make much fuss, be- 
cause the muscles contract and cramp 
his lungs—you sense a confidence that 
the captain can make it right. (Casu- 
alties do ask you, somewhat pitifully, 
to make it stop bleeding. Men do cry 
so—agony and the shame of yielding 
to it all commingled. . . .) 

You observe this Flagg when he 
gives an order. He comes out of what- 
ever the moment’s preoccupation may 
be—cognac, Charmaine, his private 
feud with the worthy Quirt, and is 
adequate to the occasion. Impersonal 
as the Fourth Dimension—brief, direct 
—in a word, adequate. 

Such a man is not a bad officer. A 
captain who drills his men eight hours 
a day between fights is not lax. A 
company commander who can turn his 
platoons out of billets in combat order 
in 45 minutes is capable. When a 
captain has a senior non-com with 
whom he has soldiered cheek-by-jowl 
through all the better known conti- 
nents and hemispheres for the better 
part of his life, formality is apt to 
lapse in private. (Military note: 
Company Headquarters personnel is 
part of the office furniture, like the 
field desk.) It will be noted that 
First Sergeant Quirt is well-disposed 
and heedful when it comes to business. 
He is also a soldier. 

Finally, there is the Brigadier. I do 
not think Captain Stallings was espe- 
cially kind to the Brigadier, in the 
part or in the player. Some very gal- 
lant and accomplished gentlemen of 
approved wisdom wore stars on their 
shoulder straps. But this Brigadier, 
while branding Captain Flagg’s com- 
mand as the war’s most unfortunate 
incident, or words to that effect, pays 
him the supreme compliment of 
awarding him the nastiest job in the 
brigade sector. Brigadiers do not 
give such jobs to incapable officers 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Captain Thomason of the Marines 


(Continued from page 100) 


and poor soldiers. Brigadiers must 
exercise judgment. They are in the 
sphere of action, where one must 
show results. 

Captain Flagg’s pronouncements on 
the High Command are quite as bitter 
as those of the High Command on 
Captain Flagg. It must be recorded 
that the rude, unwashed, and fre- 
quently lousy fighting men at the con- 
tact end of the war were not always 
urbane in their comments on the war 
lords who laid out their jobs for 
them. But this fact must not be lost 
sight of—they did those jobs, what- 
ever their unofficial views about the 
orders. Somewhere in Leviticus, (I 
think) the humane precept is set forth 
that the ox who treads out the grain 
shall not be muzzled. And it is re- 
lated of the Old Guard of the Em- 
peror that “they grumbled, but they 
followed always.” Flagg and Quirt 
and the rest were not rendering lip- 
service. They stood ready to make— 
and they frequently did make—what 
General Pershmg delicately called the 
Supreme Sacrifice. They growled, but 
they carried out orders. 

There is a smell to war—not a 
pleasant smell, compounded of the 
reek of unwashed bodies, the stench 
of slain flesh, and the high-angle 
stink of explosive. If you have smelled 
it once, you will never get it out of 
your nose as long as you have a nose. 
That dugout, in a mangled place 
that might well be the Bouresches, 
which some of us remember, brings 
it all back to you with vividness. 
And Flagg is part of it. That pre- 
historic face of his, and the hulking 
body of him fit into the bleak un- 
pleasantness that is war. The drunk- 
ard, the lecher, the vessel of wrath, 
the abomination to the godly, is all 
burned away. Here, in this place of 
death and horror, Captain Flagg is 
wise, calm, and full of salty humor. 
He is tender as a woman with his 
wounded. He is sensible and gentle 
with the shell-shocked lieutenant—a 
lesser man would have preferred 
charges against Mr. Moore. In a 
word, you see what the chap meant 
when he said that Captain Flagg’s 
company would cut their way to Ber- 
lin if Captain Flagg said the word. 
The remark was based on sound data. 
Captain Flagg’s company would set 
out to do just that. Such a man, ! 
submit, is an excellent, accomplished, 
and valuable officer. 

An excellent, accomplished and 
valuable offcer—in a war, for there 
is nothing really nice about a war. 
That able soldier, General Sherman, 
said somewhere that war is cruelty; 
war means fighting, and fightine 
means killing. The side that does the 
most killing will win. It is quite sim- 
ple, direct, and elemental, but in no 
aspect civilized. The same may be 
said of Flagg. 

I would not sentimentalize over 
the officer; I am not concerned with 
his morals or the lack of them. He is, 
as a person, amazingly human and 
very real, But it is evident that, for 
all his indelicacies, his men trust him, 
and his superiors depend on him, and 
he gets things done. Such men have 
always defended nations and won 
wars. . . . As to his moral character, 


I cannot imagine the Flaggs of the 
profession of arms staining their pro- 
fessional reputations with such horrors 
as the sack of Drogheda, perpetrated 
by that Christian soldier, Oliver Crom. 
well. That one, youll remember, 
wrote exultingly to his wife concern- 
ing the Lord’s work in Ireland—you’ll 
find the letter in Morley, I think, all 
interlarded with piety—“And I did 
hear one of the infidels cry out from 
the fire (God damn me, God confound 
me, I burn! I burn! )”—You can pic- 
ture Flagg with General Bonaparte, 
after Acre, putting the wounded out 
of their misery—a step dictated by 
military judgment. And it is in no 
Way necessary to idealize him to see 
him in the snow at Valley Forge or 
with Colonel Crockett in the Alamo, 
with Hood in the Devil’s Den at 
Gettysburg, or in the debate with 
certain valiant German men in the 
sector northwest of Chateau Thierry 
some six years ago, when Ludendorff’s 
bayonets were very near the heart of 
this, our world. 

The fact of the business is that war 
is different. The majority of the 
people who are pained by the crude 
language and social habits of Flagg 
and his merry men would be rendered 
extremely ill by about three minutes 
of the conditions that these same low 
fellows are facing with serenity and 
mordaunt jests. Their distress over 
the meaningless reiteration of hells, 
damns, and deities, blinds them to the 
fact that these immoral Marines hav: 
turned their faces from life and 
laughter and all pleasant things and 
descended with purpose into an authen- 
tic hell. Modern war is just that. It 
is girt with horrors. No man who has 
not seen it can quite visualize it, or 
can with justice pass judgment on 
the minds of men who fight. And no 
man who has emerged from it can 
quite tell about it. Captain Stallings’ 
effort is remarkable for its earnest- 
ness and restraint, but it is of neces- 
sity an understatement, tuned to the 
cars of peaceful folks. 

War is a frightful and _ passionate 
drama, [t is a science in that it oper- 
ates to exact aims. It is an art in that 
it utilizes the volatile and inexact 
human equation. It follows that the 
human equation is not dumb. It views 
with distaste hunger, wounds, and 
death. It is annoyed, to a degree, by 
dirt, discomfort, and lice. It says so, 
in expressions frequently regrettable. 
But in the mass, it does not turn aside 
from these things. It endures them 
and overcomes them, wherein is glory. 

I recall a place in the woods during 
the Soissons action, 18 July. There 
was a Boche strong point, and a furi- 
ous medley of Marines and Senega- 
lese. You heard things like this— 
along with the coughing roar of gren- 
ades, the crackle of rifle fire, and the 
shouting of the guns—“There’s the 
Goddam sonsa bitches! Kill the God- 
dam bastards! Jesus Christ ys 
“Ach, der lieber Gott! Ach! Gott in 
Himmel! Schweinhunde! Gottverdam 
—” and then the Senegalese, baying on 
Allah like beagles—or hunting leopards 
rather—a long-legged mullah in par- 
ticular, a fez atop his lean, cat-whis- 
kered, acquiline face, his head thrown 

(Continued on page 104) 
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UNCHEON is served aboard the Cruisette! 
Note the compact, attractive galley; 
roomy lockers for clothing; the cozy at- 
mosphere of this homelike cabin. There 
are really comfortable berths for six people; 
a modern lavatory; a spacious, shaded cock- 
pit; a big, airy forward deck. Equipment 
is complete. The big 50 H.P. engine gives 
the unusual speed of 13 miles per hour. 


Price $9,390 parent NI. 


Elco Standardized Medels include: 
the Twenty-six, $1,950; the Veedette, 
$4,850; the Cruisette, $5,350; the For- 
ty-five, $12,850; the Fifty-six, $24,500. 


Instead of purchasing a boat out of capital, 
many people prefer to avail themselves of 
the Elco deferred payment plan. 
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—and what a summer 


for the children! 


C= that city apartment, that suburban home—and live all 

summer on an Elco Cruisette! Hundreds of families in jhe 

big seaboard and lake cities are doing it; anchoring in some 

nearby bay or river within commuting distance of the office; 

shifting to other scenes as often as they wish—enjoying a more 

— less expensive, happier summer than they ever had 
efore. 


And what a summer for your children! Enjoying to the full 
their inborn love of adventure and seamanship, they will develop 
self-reliance and responsibility as they stand their watch at the 
wheel; fish and swim to their Sate content; gain rugged health 
with every breath of clean, keen air! 


You will be surprised to learn how economically you can operate 
the Cruisette; Elco standardized construction and ange pro- 
duction bring the price within reach of anyone who can a ord a 
seaside cottage—and you can enjoy this beautiful boat for a 
whole year for an operating cost of less than $500! 


Compare three solid months of pleasure in the Cruisette with 
two or three weeks at a seaside hotel; your sense of, values will 
guide you to the Cruisette—the “Home Afloat.” Come to Port Elco 
—bring the youngsters, too—and see the actual boat, just as she 
will be delivered to you. In the meantime, write for catalog VF. 


Correspondence should be addressed to: 


PORT ELCO—Division of Sales and Exhibit 
247 Park Avenue and 107 East 46th Street 
Telephone Ashland 5650 NEW YORK CITY 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
Established 1892 
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Send the 
Coupon for 
10-Day Test 





Gloriously 
Clear Teeth 


Why you may already have 


them—and yet not realize it 


Make this unique test. 






Find out what beauty 


is beneath the dingy film that clouds your teeth 


O you seriously want dazzlingly 

clear teeth!—teeth that add im- 
measurably to your personality and 
attractiveness ? 


You can have them, if you wish. 
That’s been proved times without 
number. But not by continuing with 
old methods of cleansing and of 
brushing. 


Modern science has discovered a 
new way. A radically different prin- 
ciple from old ways; and based on 
latest scientific findings. This offers 
you a test, free. Simply mail the 
coupon. 


How to gain them—quickly 


There’s a film on your teeth. Run 
your tongue across your teeth and you 
can feel it. Beneath it are the pretty 
teeth you envy in others. Ordinary 
methods won’t successfully remove it. 


That is why this test is offered. For 
when you remove that film, you'll be 
surprised at what you find. You may 
actually have beautiful teeth already 
—and yet not realize it. Find out! 


What that film is 


Most tooth troubles now are traced 
to film. It clings to teeth, gets into 
crevices and stays. Germs by the mil- 
lions breed in it. And they, with tar- 
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| 10-Day Tube 
| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
| Dept. 732, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
i Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
| Send to: 
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Address 





Only one tube to a ‘family penny ‘1825 


tar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea 
and decay. 


That film, too, absorbs stains .. . 
stains from food, from smoking, from 
various causes. And that is why your 
teeth look “off color.” 


New methods now remove it 


Old-time dentifrices could not suc- 
cessfully fight that film. So most 
people had dingy teeth. And tooth 
troubles increased alarmingly. 


Now new methods have been found. 
And embodied in a new type tooth 
paste called Pepsodent. 


It acts to curdle the film, then harm- 
lessly to remove it. No soap, no chalk: 
no harsh grit dangerous to enamel. 


It proves the folly of ugly teeth. It 
gives better protection against pyor- 
rhea, of tooth troubles both in adults 
and in children. 


Ten days’ use will prove its bene- 
fits. And that 10 days is offered to you 
as a test. Why not make it then 
—have prettier teeth, whiter teeth? 
Send the coupon now. 


FJ LM the worst 


enemy to teeth 


pou can feel it with imi mpegs 


Saions ant 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World's Dental Authority 








VANITY FAIR 


Captain Thomason of the Marines 
(Continued from page 102) 


. back, yelling “Allah-il-Allah-il-Alla- 


hahah ————— Din! Allah Din! 
Din! ————” Our pale white 
Christ, the Good Old German God, 
Mohammed’s God in his place beyond 
the seventh heaven, all invoked above 
the bayonets. And conceivably, many 
godless men of war who did no in- 
voking at all, only hard swearing— 
all killing and being killed alike. 
This does not prove anything—I just 
mention it. 

. The great Gustavus, defender 
of the Faith, was an able soldier. 
He died at Lutzen, pistolled like any 
common man. Furious old Tilly, 
also an able soldier, but of no particu- 
lar piety, suffered the same fate. The 
Duke of Wellington once said that 
of all Napoleon’s marshals, to have 
Massena on his fr#nt made him the 
most uneasy. Yet Massena was as de- 
bauched and profligate a fellow as 
ever lived. Napoledn, himself, could 
hardly claim the white flower of a 
blameless life; but he is not remem- 
bered for his morals. Lee and Jack- 
son were men of most exemplary 
character; yet Jackson gave battle on 
Sunday, and Lee’s prayers could not 
save the Confederacy. This does not 
prove anything, either. There is no- 
thing to prove. 

In conclusion, there is a story of 
Lincoln. After the detail of Grant to 
high command, the President received 
a delegation who came to inform 
him, with pain, that he had entrusted 


the leadership of American Youth to 
a Man Who Drank! Lincoln was 
concerned. “You say Grant drinks? 
Can you tell me what brand of Lik- 
ker he uses? I'd like to send a barrel 
of it to some other generals I have!” 
JOHN W. THOMASON, JR. 


Captain Thomason, who came 
through every Marine engagement of 
the war unscratched but somewhat the 
worse for gas, is now at sea aboard 
the U. S. S. Rochester in the Pacific. 
He had not even been free to attend 
to the delivery of his drawings to 
Scribner’s. 

“IT leave ‘these in your charge, 
Ma’am”, he said to Miss McMein, 
who relished his Texan bow. And 
off he went to wheedle a sergeant of 
his out of the clutches of the New 
Jersey police. It seems the fellow had 
been on a jamboree and it was his 
pretty humor to beat up policemen. 
He had beaten up three when a fourth 
member of the gendarmerie in plain 
clothes came up behind and laid him 
low. Next day, in the jug, he was 
fearfully apologetic to his captain. 
He was ashamed of himself—deeply 
ashamed. You see, he had not known 
that the fourth bimbo was a police-’ 
ian or he’d have got him too. 

Obviously, with matters so dear to 
his heart calling for his attention, 
Captain Thomason could hardly be 
expected to escort some mere drawings 
to any editor in the world. * 


The Phenomenal Growth of the Movies 


(Continued from page 94) 


which you were to give me. ‘But you 
wanted only to show me how big you 
were and how small I am. So; you 
have had me sit for three hours on a 
wooden bench—just to speak to you. 
I brought you a picture by Sarah 
Bernhardt, Queen Elizabeth, a great 
film by a great actress—but you made 
me wait three hours. I am going to 
make you wait three years. You might 
have had this picture for $15,000. 
Now you can’t have it for ten times 
that amount. I am going to play it 
myself, in independent theatres. If 
there are no independent theatres, P’ll 
make them. But from now on, as 
long as I live, I intend to be indepen- 
dent. Good-day, Gentlemen!” 

And Adolph Zukor walked out. 

His next step was to interest Daniel 
Frohman. Together they persuaded 
Sarah Bernhardt to make her famous 
Queen Elizabeth. The idea had, doubt- 
less, come to Mr. Zukor years before. 
Starting in the penny arcade business, 
he had in time graduated into that of 
the “store show”. He then acquired the 
old Comedy Theatre on Fourteenth 
Street, New York, where he presently 
amazed his patrons by showing them 
a film of the unheard of length of five 
reels—Oliver Twist, with Nat Good- 
win as Fagan. With Queen Elizabeth 
an unprecedented success, Mr. Zukor 
set about organizing Famous Players. 
It was in 1916 that the company was 
finally incorporated. 

One of Mr. Zukor’s first moves was 
to engage Mary Pickford at a salary 
of five hundred dollars a week and, 
practically at once, to advance her to 
a salary of two thousand dollars a 


week. The course of the movies in 
the next ten years was determined by 
this one gesture of generosity. 

There was at this time in the West 
a young man who had been suc- 
cessively a musician in small town 
theatres, a newspaper reporter, an un- 
successful prospector during the Alaska 
gold rush and, finally, a not much 
more successful vaudeville actor. It 
was after the last venture that this 
gentleman of misfortune decided, 
along with another young man,. the 
son of a celebrated playwright, to 
come east and enter the movies. His 
name was Jesse L. Lasky; that of his 
companion Cecil B. DeMille. The im- 
mediate result of their venture was the 
Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Company. 

It was three years after this that the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation was 
formed. The four original stockhold- 
ers were shortly increased to ten—all 
executives of the company. Today 
there are very nearly nineteen hun- 
dred holders of common stock, eigh- 
teen hundred of preferred. Preferred 
stock to the amount of $8,300,000 
has been issued, and there are at 
present 235,931 shares of common 
stock outstanding. The most recent 
financial sittement of the corporation 
showed a profit of $5,422,349 for the 
year, equivalent to $20.08 a share on 
its common stock, while the total 
assets of the company are officially 
placed at $49,018,395. 

In brief, the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation is today the most signifi- 
cant figure in the most romantic in- 
dustry in America—or, for that mat- 
ter, the most romantic in the world. 
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in men’s clothing are 
) well suited to the needs 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Movies as an Art 


: (Continued from page 64) 


he is also like Mr. Tarkington—his in- 
telligence is immature, and he does not 
quite understand the medium with 
which he works. Whatever he does 
that is fine, is done by a kind of simple 
instinct, rare enough no doubt, but 
still not quite the thing one most wants 
to see. 

SCENARIO WRITER: And what is 
that please? 

Critic: A fine and deliberate con- 
sciousness of what effects may be got 
from the camera and the ability to 
combine them toward an aesthetic end. 
As to what those effects are I think we 
had best define them negatively: they 
are those effects which would be less 
telling if they were produced in some 
other way, or by some other means, 
Whenever you see something done on 
the screen which would be less signifi- 
cant, or better still unimaginable, in 
a narrative or on the stage—then, I 
think, you can say that you have pure 
cinema. There are endless examples in 
the later films of Douglas Fairbanks 
—another person with a very genuine 
sense of the cinema—while Chaplin 
frequently does things practically un- 
imaginable in a novel. There is, for 
instance, nothing in Easy Street which 
I can easily think of as being intelligi- 
ble, much less effective, if told in 
words. In The Last Laugh, on the 
other hand, there is nothing which 
could not be carried over, without 
great loss, into a short story; but it is 
also true that there is not a single inci- 
dent in the course of the film which 
would not lose something of signifi- 
cance by being translated into words. 
The cinematographic quality may not 
be as high as in the best of Chaplin 
or Fairbanks, but it is continuous. 
The descent of the old man in the lav- 
atory for the first time is told, exactly 
as it should be told, through move- 
ment; there is no question but that the 
appropriate emotion is there and that 
it is conveyed by the sight of an old 
man, his stature fallen, his arm dwin- 
dled at his side, mumbling and un- 
kempt, shuffling down a flight of 
stairs; words could perhaps convey 
that emotion just as well, but they 
would have done it very differently. 

SCENARIO WRITER: But if the cine- 
matographic effects, as you call them, 
in The Last Laugh are not superior to 
those in the American films why do 
you consider it so much better than the 
Thief of Bagdad or Easy Street? 

Critic: I don’t. I only insist that 
it shows more clearly than either of 
the pictures you have mentioned the 
direction in which the movies must go 
if they are to become a separate art. 
Its cinematographic effects may not be 
so ingenious as those of Fairbanks or 
so high a vein of comic poetry as the 
best of Chaplin, but at least they are 
continuous. There is nothing there 
that does not belong in a moving pic- 
ture. And the whole is consciously di- 
rected toward an aesthetic end. It has 
a continuous rhythm, very beautifully 
controlled. For this, I suppose, the 
director is chiefly responsible. There 
are innumerable instances to show that 
the tempo has been consciously varied 
from moment to moment. I need only 
cite one of the scenes in the restaurant 
to which the poor old man repairs 


after inheriting his millions from the 
fantastic Mexican who is kind enough 
to die in his arms in the lavatory. As 
the camera sweeps along the line of 
assistants to the maitre d’hdtel, we are 
shown first a man sharpening knives 
with broad slow horizontal, or nearly 
horizontal strokes, and immediately 
afterward a little man intensely jag- 
ging with a very short and almost 
vertical knife at a piece of pastry. It 
is a small point but indicative of the 
attitude the makers of The Last Laugh 
have had toward their film. I have 
seen bits of movement in American 
films which were infinitely more mov- 
ing; but I cannot escape the conviction 
that they got there by accident. Some 
of the best of them have occurred in 
the news reels. 

SCENARIO WRITER: But what about 
Chaplin? There is certainly a definite 
rhythm to Chaplin himself— 

Critic: Certainly from the be- 
ginning of Chaplin’s second period 
there is in every picture he has pro- 
duced a continuous movement, which 
begins with the first image cast on the 
screen and does not end until the final 
darkness, It was T. S. Eliot who first 
pointed out that Chaplin had succeeded 
in imparting to his films a rhythm 
quite other than the rhythm of life, 
and that in this he was alone. But in 
a Chaplin film the movement, I am in- 
clined to think, is confined to the 
actors, in especial to one actor, Charlie 
Chaplin himself. In The Last Laugh 
the characteristic rhythm pervades the 
whole: not only the lonely figure of 
Jannings, but the walls, the doors, the 
elevator; everything moves, and the 
movement of every object is so con- 
trolled that it falls naturally and 
easily into the movement of the whole. 
I suppose the obvious thing here 
would be to compare the film to a 
musical composition, but I had rather 
not do so; in the long run it would 
only confuse the issue. For we are 
not dealing with sound but with a 
succession of visual images; the 
rhythm of a film is to be compre- 
hended not by the ear, even the un- 
sensual ear, but by the eye. And we 
are unaccustomed, so to speak, to hear- 
ing with our eyes. 

SCENARIO WRITER: I should say 
that we are. However, suppose I grant 
your point that a moving picture 
should show a continuous movement 
from first to last, and that its rhythms, 
if less marked than those of music, 
should be at least sufficiently stressed 
to make it clear that the director has 
aimed at something more than a hap- 
hazard reproduction of gesticulating 
actors. What then? Chaplin has all 
that. 

Critic: Yes, but there is one other 
respect in which The Last Laugh 
marks a distinct advance on anything 
that Chaplin has yet done. You have 
probably noticed that the newspaper 
critics almost always comment on the 
poor quality of Chaplin’s photogra- 
phy. That is, I suspect, simply their 
way of saying that Chaplin is singu- 
larly unaware of the necessity in a film 
for that quality which in a painting is 
called, or used to be called, compo- 
sition. His pictures are ugly; there is 

(Continued on page i98) 
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TONE walls bring to a home 
the charm of old forgotten far- 


| off things — ivied castles of other 
Lg days, and dim cathedrals in distant 
: lands. 

- | ; 
if Like the stone used in these storied 
walls, Indiana Limestone will im- 


part to ‘your home the same old- 
time, elusive charm. Its mellow 
richness of coloring, its smoothness 
i @ of texture, its rugged endurance 
will make of our homea citadel of 
beauty and strength that will live 
si proudly through the years. 





a 


Our handsomely illustrated booklet, “Distinctive 
Houses of Indiana Limestone”, will be sent free upon 
i request. Address, Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s 
' Association, Box 757, Bedford, Indiana. 


y = 
Interesting Facts About 
INDIANA LIMESTONE 


_ . 
Number Two 

j The quarrying of Indiana Lime- 
i stone is a fascinating spectacle, 
where powerful hydraulic strip- 
ping machines rip off the top 
.. earth like autumn leaves before a 
| gale; where chanelling machines 
i with mighty thrusts cut great 
grooves into the stone; where 
' huge derricks, with apparent ease, 
' lift enormous blocks of stone 
| from the quarries. When opera- 
tions are in full swing, the coun- 
try-side around Bedford and 
* Bloomington, Indiana, forms a 
stupendous stage on which thou- 
sands of visitors each year wit- 
ness a thrilling display of engi- 
neering skill. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Movies as an Art 


(Continued from page 106) 


no other term for them; and their 
ugliness has nothing to do with the 
sordidness of his favorite backgrounds 
or his own distressing costumes; rather 
it is due to his inattention to a decent 
massing of lights and shadows. 

Now, whoever has been responsible 
for this part of The Last Laugh has 
been continuously aware that, in a 
film, he is painting with rapid and 
constantly shifting shafts of light. 
His moving picture is constructed not, 
strictly speaking, in black and white, 
but with varying intensities of shadow 
and with varieties of light. There are 
innumerable scenes taken through win- 
dows and glass doors—the best of 
them through the revolving doors of 
the hotel or through the transparent 
panels of the descending elevator— 
simply because glass, particularly glass 
in motion, gives a very definite quality 
to the light it reflects. The producers 
have been conscious that their picture, 
like any other picture, must if it is to 
have aesthetic significance, be “com- 
posed”; they have also known that 
theirs was a moving picture and that 
its composition must be dynamic and 
not as in a painting static. I don’t 
think they have always succeeded; in- 
deed I should say that they have failed 
more often than not in imposing sig- 
nificant form on each momentary rec- 
tangle. But at least they have seen the 
necessity of paying some attention to 
the relation of the lines and masses of 
the background to each other and to 
the living figures which move against 
them. In Caligari, they saw very 
clearly that a moving picture must be 
a dynamic composition, but in that 
picture they made the mistake of try- 
ing to compose in black and white. 
It was a modern painting in continuous 
motion. In The Last Laugh they have 
realized that they are dealing not with 
black and white at all, but with light 
and shadow. In Caligari, in order to 
control their effects, they painted sun- 
light streaking across the floor from a 
window painted white; in other words 
they tried to do with the camera what 
can be much better done with a brush. 
In the present instance, they have re- 
lied upon the camera. The Last 
Laugh is pure photography, not imita- 
tion painting. And whatever aesthetic 
emotions it arouses are not musical, 
nor pictorial, but something quite 
different. I suppose that we should 
have to call them cinematographical— 
at least until someone suggests a less 
ungainly word. 

SCENARIO WRITER: What you have 
to say is very interesting. But I don’t 
think frankly that I can affoid to 
bother my head about the aesthetic 
possibilities of the movies. Suppose we 
succeeded in making every film a pure 
aesthetic spectacle—how many people 
would be aware of it? Yourself, per- 
haps, and a half a dozen others. It 
would hardly pay for the time and 
Jabour involved. 

Critic: There you are quite wrong. 
Aesthetic sensations are the common 
property of the human race—except, 
perhaps for the half-educated—to 
which class I am afraid most of your 
patrons belong. However, excess of 


education over intelligence has not 
prevented what for some perverse 
reason you call the movie audiences 
from appreciating every one of the 
qualities I have praised whenever they 
occurred. Chaplin who has rhythm 
beyond comparison with all his com- 
petitors, they adore; and Douglas 
Fairbanks, who understands more 
clearly than any other American what 
opportunities the camera affords in 
contradistinction to the stage, has not, 
so far as I have heard, lacked for 
popularity. No, the truth is that the 
producers are unforgivably stupid in 
the matter: witness their attempts to 
imitate The Covered Wagon. They 
seem to have thought that all that was 
necessary to emulate its success was to 
have a scenario based on a fifth rate 
novel by Emerson Hough, to lay the 
scene in the West before the Civil 
War, to employ one or another of the 
mediocre actors who assisted in mak- 
ing that spectacle, and to encourage a 
sturdy kind of patriotism. They failed 
to realize that what made The Covered 
Wagon thrilling was something that 
had nothing to do with the asinine 
story and little with the setting: it 
was the movement of those wagons. 
Their progress over the grave of the 
dead old women, their slow crawling 
across the prairie, above all, that un- 
forgetable descent into tle gully— 
these were the things to which the 
public responded, and their response, 
however little they may have been 
capable of analyzing it, was due to 
nothing but the aesthetic significance 
of those lumbering wagons which 
seemed, at least to me, to move for the 
sake of pure movement. No, you are 
quite wrong, and your wrong-headed- 
ness has, I am glad to say, cost you 
millions. 

SCENARIOWRITFR: Thanksawfully. 
I must be getting back to the studio; 
I shall lose something less than a 
million if I stay here, but still a 
week’s pay is a week’s pay. And I 
am afraid I see not the least chance 
of using any of your ideas in my 
present scenario. However, Pll think 
about them. They may be of some 
use to me. 

Critic: I doubt it. They are hardly 
worth your bothering about. 

SCENARIO WRITER: (Moving ui- 
easily in his chair) Just a moment. To 
a mind broken down by movie cap- 
tions, I find this argument a trifle con- 
fusing. Could you tell me, in the very 
simplest of words, just why you think 
this picture of earth shaking im- 
portance? 

Critic: To diagram the matter 
then, I feel that this is a fine picture, 
first because it is a simple and human 
story told without recourse to any 
Roman orgies, fashion parades, and 
other gaudy nonsense; second because 
the acting is a great deal better than 
usual, the people act like real people, 
and look like real people, and the per- 
formance of Emil Jannings is master- 
ful; and thirdly, because the pro- 
ducers have made a beautiful thing of 
the film, in the direction, in the set- 
tings, and, this is most important, in 
the photography. 
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TEDESCO — A shoe to uze~a 
shoe to abuze. One that is supreme- 
ly comfortable and outstandingly cor 
rect c—~> Designd and bilt for 
servis but not, on that account, 
neglectful of good looks c——» 

q Plantation crepe rubbr 

soles, upprs of soft, pliabl 

calfskin and smokt horse. 


¢,JohnWward 


Ti.en’s Shoes 


General Offises :191 Hudson street 
New York City 


New York Shops Philadelphia Shop 


1401-03 Broadway 1221-23 Chestnut street 
just belo Times square jugt belo the 
and in downtown Manhattan tel Adelphia 
Brooklyn and ‘Newark sl . P , 









































“Wry Not | 
Smoke the Finest?” | 


—Dunhill Cigarettes. 
By Appointment | one i 
| toH.R.H. Princeof || “ h | | Gee y 8y 
| Wales—and at that, WwW Y not ae 4 uth & 68 
they’reonlyaQuarter 77 cm 'e 
for Twenty! 





the Prince 


Smoke the | | aiat ro 
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SUNNINGDALE 
UTHENTIC styles in apparel for every occasion— 
dress, business, sports—hand-tailored in Lon- 
don or in our New York shop by British crafts- 


men. An unusual range of superior materials. 
Send for Portfolio of Exclusive English Styles 


Bernard Weatherill) 


549 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
Sole Agents for Bernard Weatherill Ltd. of London 
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‘and this makes our ice-box 
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bo 


a Frigidaire’ 


Your present ice box can be converted into 
a Frigidaire electric refrigerator as easily as a 
telephone can be installed in your home. 

The Frigidaire “frost coil” is placed in the 
ice compartment of the refrigerator you now 
have—the Frigidaire compressor is placed in 
your basement, kitchen, pantry or other con- 
venient location—small copper tubes con- 
nect frost coil and compressor—and an elec- 
tric motor is connected to your wiring. 


That’s all. Your refrigerator becomes 
cold, and stays cold. You have Frigidaire 
electric refrigeration. 

Day after day, your foods are kept in a 
crisp, frosty, dry atmosphere that preserves 
every bit of freshness, flavor and purity. 
Spoilage and waste are prevented—the health 
of your family is safeguarded. 

You can have new and delicious desserts, 
and ice cubes frozen from your own pure 
drinking water—yet with all these advan- 
tages, Frigidaire will probably cost less to 
operate than you now pay for ice. 

Frigidaire is a product of General Motors, 
is made by DelcoLight Company, and is 
backed by a nation-wide organization 
of more than 3,500 trained sales and 
service representatives. 

If you will write, telling us the 








f.0.b* Dayton, 


Frigidaire is priced as 
low as $190 f. 0. b. Dayton. 
There are thirty-two models; 
twelve complete with cabi- 
net and twenty designed for 
use in converting standard 
makes of refrigerators into 
Frigidaires. 


Kiril 


ELECTRIC ¢ 





make and the capacity of your present 
refrigerator, we will give you full 
information as to the cost of con- 
verting it into a Frigidaire. 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY ° 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept.L-13, DAYTON, OHIO 


Makers of Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants, Electric Pumps, Electric 
lashing Machines and Frigidaire Electric Ref rigerction 


7 OF GENERAL M 
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VANITY FAIR 





If your car is a sport model, the “Trompet” French 

horn shown above, which is used on almost all foreign 

cars, will add a dashing note to its appearance. It is 
inexpensive and can be attached in a few minutes 


Getting the Most Out of Your Car 


(Continued from page 77) 


HE car manufacturers have gone 

a long way in making many acces- 
sories standard, and a number of cars 
now come equipped with such acces- 
sories as windshield wipers, rear view 
mirrors, sun visors, stop lights, and 
parking lights which had to be bought 
separately only a year or so ago. The 
accessories here shown, we _ believe, 
will be the next ones to be adopted in 
the coming years. Already the Chrys- 
ler, Franklin, Jordan Eight, Kissel 
Eight, Revere Six, Rickenbacker, and 
Willys-Knight Six have air cleaners, 





(Above) The Stay- 
new air filter will 
Save many times its 
cost in preventing 
hard carbon de- 
posits, valve pit- 
ting, and cylinder 
wall wear, all of 
which are due 
largely to road dust 





























which have proved themselves so ef- 
fective in prolonging engine life that 
the big truck makers like Mack and 
G.M.C. have adopted them. Oil puri- 
fiers are also standard on the Chrysler 
and Rickenbacker, and a good many 
of the higher priced cars like Cadillac 
have the automatic water valve which 
prevents the water from circulating 
until the engine has reached operating 
temperature. The motorist who invests 
in useful accessories like these will 
find himself well repaid in the bene- 
fits which will accrue to him. 
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~*. (Left) The Dole 
thermostatic water 
valve reduces engine 
warming-up__— time 
materially, thereby 
preventing trouble 
through diluting 
crankcase oil 


(Below) Another 
device, the Luber- 
ator, introduces a 
spray of _ special 
lubricant into the 
intake manifold. 
This sort of “top 
end” lubrication re- 
duces cylinder ana 
valve wear, and 
makes for an im- 
proved seal 
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Mr. Wright in 
his own garden, 
making  garden- 
motes . . . his 
regular Sunday 
job. 





The PRACTICAL BOOK 
OF OUTDOOR FLOWERS 


By 
RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


The Editor of House & Garden presents 


his masterwork on flowers. 


A magnificently illustrated guide—an in- 
spiration to the growing of better flowers 
and the making of more beautiful gardens. 
Covers every particular in the preparation 
of flower beds and shrubbery, with instruc- 
tions for both the beginner and the practi- 
cal gardener. 


The various idiosyncrasies of perennials, 
annuals, bulbs, flowering trees, shrubs and 
vines are considered, with the treatment 
that will induce healthy and abundant 
bloom. ‘There are fascinating schemes of 
color combinations in plot and borders, plans 
for rock gardening, wall gardening, ar- 
rangements for fragrance and for old 
fashioned design. A hundred and seventy- 
four illustrations, some in colour, make it 
a pageantry of bloom. It will become the 
standard book for all lovers of gardens and 
gardening. 


$7 50 


On Sale at All Good Bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


LONDON PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
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How Did Your Garters Look This Morning? 





The Garter 


with the 
Extra Features 


A Pad without a_ pucker 


It is the only adjustable garter having 
no metal on face of pad 


7 ¥ 7 


The All Rubber Oblong Button 
Holds stockings taut without tearing 


7 g ¥ 


The Finest Quality of Webbing 


In many new attractive colors 


And Now 
The Knicker Boston 


for Sports wear—men 
women and children 


Boston Garter 
Vedi 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON, MAKERS 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for Women, Misses, Children, Infants 
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The suit itself 
ideal for business 
wear or traveling. 


The grey knickers 
worn withsweater 
or sport coat 1s proe 
per combination 
for the links. 


The coat may be worn with the grey 
knickers making a sports suit o, 
exceptional smartness. Also wit 
linen knickers or white flannels, 





The grey trousers with blue 
coat brings you a refreshing 
and simple change of attire. 


“The Fore-Way” 


{Four-Piece Lounge Suit of 
Garnets English Grey Flannel } 


The illustrations show the four ways in 
which this suit cuts a fine figure in the 
wardrobe of the carefully groomed man. 
The Three-Piece Suit S60 Plus Four Knickers $15 
Write for samples and measurement chart. 


Scotch Washable Linen Knickers *7.50 
{ BUFF OR WHITE | 
G:ve color preference, waist-measure and height 
English Flannel Trousers 
1. The New Sand shade. . $14.50 !.3. Plain white 
2. Garnets plain grey . 13.50 | 4. White with stripes 
[a] black stripe 
Designate by numbers, waist-measure and height 


Imported Flannel and Cheviot Knickers - Plus Four Model 
{EXCLUSIVE WEAVES] 
1. Grey with tan overplaid . . . | 3- Light tan with brown and white ) 


overplaid .. > $14.50 


| 4. Light grey with blue overplaid . 
Designate by numbers, waist-measure and height. 


Scotch Golf Hose {Jacquard Patterns} 
Three Grades $3.45 » *4.45 — $5.45 


Specify color, size and quality 


PH. WEINBER 


EsTABLISHED 1878 


New York 


. $12.50 
14.50 
(b] b/ue stripe 


2. Tan with red brown overplaid . 







GOLF SUIT gia 


AND 
SONS 


30 JOHN St. 61 CHAMBERS ST. 





VANITY FAIR 


A French Car of American Design 


(Continued from page 96) 


vision in conjunction with a mirror. 
The average French back window is a 
mere peep hele. 

The windshield is equipped with an 
electric windshield cleaner brought 
over from America. 

In order to obtain a perfectly water- 
tight windshield, the upper section 
overlaps the lower and has a rubber 
strip fixed to its bottom edge. Speeial 
care was taken to see that the division 
between the sections was well below 
the line of vision. 

The upholstery of the front seats is 
of black leather and the rear seats are 
covered with gray ribbed cloth. Con- 
cealed in the backs of both front and 
rear seats are arms which, by a double 
pivoting device, extend outward the 
full depth of the seats. There is no 
visible vanity case, the mirror, note- 
book, etc., being sunk in the right 
seat arm. On the left side are placed 
the cigar lighter and ash tray. 

There are two large ventilators in 
the sides of the cowl and one on the 
top. The former are hinged at the 
front edge so as not to admit the gases 
issuing from the louvres in the engine 
hood. In addition to this, the lower 
section of the windshield swings in- 
ward. There is also a ventilator in the 
roof over the rear seat to let out the 
vitiated air. An exhaust heater, com- 
mon in America but practically un- 
heard of abroad, warms the rear com- 
partment. 


As regards lighting, the dome light 
(flush with the ceiling) is controlled 
from the front and rear seats. Each 
rear passenger can also switch on the 
corner reading lights. The running 
boards are illuminated automatically 
by opening any door. 

There are two large toolboxes 
countersunk in the running boards the 
full width of the front doors for 
which they serve as steps. In the upper 
part of these boxes are fitted trays con- 
taining the smaller tools. Spare tubes 
and supplies are in a large bex under 
the front seats divided into three com- 
partments. The same Yale key which 
locks the doors and engine hood is 
used for all the toolboxes. 

The instrument board comprises a 
revolution counter, distance reading 
water thermometer, gasoline gauge 
and voltmeter, in addition to the usual 
instruments, such as clock, speedom- 
eter, ammeter, etc. The car should 
never experience a breakdown of the 
electric system, as there are two sepa- 
rate batteries, each supplying adequate 
current for all purposes. The Delco 
ignition is in duplicate, with two sets 
of plugs, and there are even two start- 
ing buttons, enabling the batteries to 
be used in parallel if for any reason 
both should be partially discharged. 

Since the accompanying photographs 
were taken, the car has been equipped 
with new wheels and 33x6.60 inch 
Goodyear balloon tires. 








TWO POEMS 
By CounTEE CULLEN 


NOCTURNE 


ELL me all things false or true— 
Bitter sweet—that fools are wise; 
I will not doubt nor question you; 
I am in a mood for lies. 


Tell me all things ill turn good, 
Thew and sinew will be stronger 
Thriving on the deadly food 

Life proffers for their hunger. 


Paint love lovely, if you will: 
Be crafty, sly, deceptive: 
Here is fertile land to till, 
Sun-seeking, rain-receptive. 


Hold my hand and lie to me; 

I will not ask you How nor Why: 
I see death drawing nigh to me 

Out of the corner of my eye. 


GODS 


I fast and pray and go to church, 
And put my penny in; 

But God’s not fooled by such slight tricks, 
And I’m not saved from sin. 


I cannot hide from Him the gods 
That revel in my heart, 

Nor can I find an easy word 
To tell them to depart. 


God’s alabaster turrets gleam 
Too high for me to win, 

Unless He turns his face, and lets 
Me bring my own gods in. 
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Something Extra From Life 


Buick is a car that shows the infinite pains 
taken by its designers to meet the taste of people 
who require something extra from their motor 
car—something extra from life. 





The owner of a Buick soon discovers that its 
price is nowhere near an adequate measure of 
its value. Buick has accomplished the difficult 
task of giving extra value at a low price through 
large production in a manufacturing plant 
second to none for specialized equipment and 
efficient methods. 


















If Buick built but a few thousand cars a year, 
the price of Buicks, too, would need to be more. 


There is no better engine than Buick’s fiventy- 
one-year refined and proved Valve-in-Head. 
There is no easier steering. Buick pays extra 
for its ball-bearing bronze worm and nut type 
steering gear. 

No car has better, safer brakes than the mechant- 
cal 4-wheel brakes perfected by Buick. 

And Buick alone has the Sealed Chassis. Every 
Buick driving part is sealed in an iron or steel 
housing to keep dirt and wear out, lubrication in. 













There is waiting for you in Buick more satis- 
faction than you ever have known, 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, F tint, Micu. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities — Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factory, MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 











VALVE IN MEAD 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Other REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. in the 
pba Orange and Black 
Crumpled B 

$4 Socks = 


oe ] u b 
Garters 
Smeaothsok 





















Style M 


Knote Quality 


in fifty 
and know the smartness of The Club he oe g 
Garter. Don’t have ugly, crumpled SMOOTHSOK oar ate 


socks! The long “Smoothsok” pen- 
dent-grip takes a deep grasp on the 
hose. Wide, long stretch webbing lies 
over the sock, holding it smooth and 
neat. 


The Club Garters with “Smoothsok” 
feature have no thick, clumsy pads 
and all metal parts are secure and 
protected. 


Pendent-Grip 50 
wins wearers for Cc 


é The Club 


Style 
S 
Super 
Quality 
Webbing: 
Long stretch rubber and lustrous iri- 
descent Art Silk; genuine pigskin grip. 


The Club is the original garter of 
authentic college and military stripes. 






If your favorite shop hasn’t them, write us. 





KNOTHE BROTHERS COMPANY 


124 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Makers for forty years of SUSPENDERS, BELTS, PAJAMAS, GARTERS 
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The FLORSHEIM SHOE 
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FiorsHEIM SHOES are famous for 
their fine style. Well-dressed men 
find in Florsheims just what they 
want—smart lasts, correct design- 
ing, quality materials. 

Tue Oxympic ~ Style M-167 


Most Styles 1O Booklet “‘Styles of the 


Times” on Request 


| THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers ~ CHICAGO 
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RECOMMEND 
Tie, Scarf and Handkerchief— 


in Sets 





The Handkerchief is crepe—the scarf and tie of bro- 
caded Foulard. The design and colors the same 
throughout. Twelve different color combinations. 
Scarf $4.00—Tie $2.00—-Handkerchief $4.00—-Com- 
plete set, $10.00. 


Orders by mail will receive careful attention. We shall be 
glad to send on approval selections for choice of colors. 
Established 1867 


an NEW YORK: 567 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street 
| CHICAGO: 304 Michigan Avenue South (Straus Bldg.) 


Palm Beach French Lick 
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When You Arrive in Paris 


VocueE’s Information Bureau will tell you every- 
thing you need to know in your first days of set- 
tling down and planning your French holiday. It 
will advise you: 

Where to get the best exchange on your money. 

What plays you should get tickets for. 

What restaurants have famous specialties. 

Where the smart crowd goes to dance. 

Where you should shop this season. 

What week-end place is in favor. 

Which resort is in season and where to stay. 

How to find an apartment in Paris. 
And, if you wish, VoGuE will supply you with a 
shopping guide, an interpreter; send you a beauty 
specialist, a French teacher, a dancing master; 
find a school for your daughter; make hotel, rail- 
way or steamship reservations and buy the tickets; 
give you special introductions that will secure you 
special privileges; and, in short, act as an experi- 
enced friend, familiar with the language and the 
ways of the country, and eager to make your stay 
as pleasant as possible. 

Say to the taxi driver, ‘‘Numéro deux, 
rue Edouard Sept’’; say to the doorman 


VOGUE 








FLANUL 
FELTS 


A new hat to match the 
new shades in flannel trou- 
sers seen at Florida resorts 
Biscuit, Oyster, Cream, Sil- 
ver, Sunburn, Oatmeal & 
Green-Grey. 

Made of fine quality Hat- 
ters Furs to resemble flan- 
nel in appearance & soft- 
ness. 

For Spring and Summer 
wear. Price $6.00. 


Shown in the first four 
shades by 


GB. Altman & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 


EXCLUSIVE 
PRINCIPAL 
HILL & LOPER Co. 
DANBURY, CONN. 
MAKERS 


SHOPS 
CITIES 








FLANUL FELTS introduced by 
Dp. L. DAVIS, formerly 


DAVIS POPE CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


of Sunfast Colors 























Packing good clothes in 
anything less than an Osh- 
kosh Wardrobe Trunk is 
like parking a Rolls Royce 
in a tool shed with a leaky 
roof. 





An attrattive booklet describing Oshkosh 
Trunks will be sent you on request to 
464 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and New York City 
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Motoring 


(Continued from page 84) 


on July the 19th at Montlhéry. 

Twenty-one cars have been entered 
for this so far. Three Cottin Dess- 
gouettes in the three-litre class; 5 
Bugattis; 3 Mathis; 2 Diattos; 3 Tal- 
bots in the 1 litre and % class and 3 
Steyrs in the 5 litre class. 

Among the regulations covering this 
competition, one of the most interest- 
ing is the fuel rule which appears to 
have been worked out to several places 
of decimals. For example the 14 
litre two-seater car will be allowed to 
use 1 gallon of fuel for 23.62 miles; 
the 3 litre, 4 passenger cars, 1 gallon 
for 15.72 miles and the big 6 passen- 
ger 5 litre cars the same quantity of 
fuel for 13.07 miles. 

There is apparently quite a breeze 
in French racing circles about the de- 
cision by the French Automobile Club 
to run the Grand Prix Race at 
Montlhéry. Itis for two-litre machines 
and will be run on July 26th, in what 
might be termed counter-clockwise 
fashion. The track has been designed 
for races to be run left-handed, the 
rule of the road being as it is in Eng- 
land. So far as I can gather the reason 
for this rather belated decision to ad- 
here to the national French rule of 
the road is due to a somewhat super- 
fluous anxiety to avoid establishing a 
precedent. As the Time-keepers’? Box 
will now be placed so that the time- 
keepers do not face the cars and that 
the 1 in 8 hill up has now become a 1 
in 8 hill down, one is inclined to sym- 
pathize with everybody concerned ex- 
cept the authorities who have made 
this eleventh hour change. The owners 
of the track, I understand, are de- 
termined to make a stand against what 
they describe as an infringement of 
their rights, and with the exception ot 
the Grand Prix they will run all races 
according to the English rule of the 
road. 

The Italian Grand Prix will be held 
at Monza on September 6th and will 
be governed by the same rules as those 
of the European and French Grand 
Prix. That is to say, it will be a race 
for two-litre engines carrying a mini- 
mum weight of 1322 Ibs; the two- 
seater bodies (carrying a driver only) 
measuring not less than 31 inches in 
cross section. This race differs from 
other European classic events in being 
open to ex-enemy firms. 

In motoring as in everything else 
we learn all the time that what was 
yesterday’s impossibility has become to- 
day’s commonplace and will be obso- 
lete tomorrow. One of the many 
articles of faith which have been ac- 
cepted by most of us who are in- 
terested in the study of the development 
of high powered engines, has been the 
belief that a higher crank shaft speed 
than 5000 revolutions a minute must 
result in that surely picturesque acci- 
dent, a burst flywheel. If we were 
right in our belief, we may be sorry 
for the first man who drives Prince 
Djellal ’eddin’s straight-eight 300 h.p. 
car which has been designed for him 


by Edmondo Moglia. Not many de- 
tails of this interesting car are yet at 
hand, but I believe that a controlled 
super-charger is fitted, that 150 horse- 
power is developed at 7000 revolutions 
per minute and that these two things 
combined result in 140 miles an hour, 

On the purely touring side in Eu- 
rope, the two most interesting events 
for 1925 are the contemplated pro- 
vision in France of a standard road- 
side inn for motorists, and the in- 
clusion of a well made and properly 
equipped garage in the standard equip- 
ment of the Morris light car in Eng- 
land. The French roadside inns will 
be in no sense luxurious, but I hear 
that there will be a standard price for 
accommodation. A model of the sort 
of hotel which we are promised on 
most of the French roads is being 
erected for the Paris Exhibition of 
Decorative Arts on the design of Mon- 
sieur Marcel Barnard, and I hear it is 
a not too hideous affair. The ac- 
commodation, in addition to a bar 
which will be found “as soon as you 
enter” will include a roof dining 
room, a wireless installation, gasoline 
pumps, a machine shop, and a special 
department which will issue picnic 
meals supplied in properly fitted boxes, 
The general idea, I think, is a very 
cood one, but I am not so sure that we 
shall all be so pleased with the stand- 
ardization part of it. Who wants, on 
a motor tour, to stop every night in 
an inn which is as like the inn in 
which he slept the night before as one 
pea is to another? 

Morris, as I said, is now astounding 
the European motor buying public by 
supplying a garage in much the same 
way as he supplies a car complete with 
top, screens, jack and full insurance. 
The price of his fireproof asbestos- 
cement-built garages ranges from about 
75 to 85 dollars. They are easily 
erected by two men in a few hours. 

Morris recently stated that after 
brief consideration he had come to 
the conclusion that one of the reasons 
why everybody in England did not 
buy a motor car was that having 
bought it, there was, for many of 
them, nowhere to keep it. With his 
characteristic dynamic energy he im- 
mediately launched this garage scheme 
and anybody can now buy for £190 
15s. a 12 h. p. roadster with balloon 
tires and more accessories than any car 
in the world of its class has ever 
boasted, fully insured, and a garage 
to keep it in, which is also covered by 
the same insurance policy as the car. 
If your banking account is not up to 
the strain of the whole of the sum at 
once, almost any Morris agent—of 
whom there are several hundreds in 
this country alone—will sell both car 
and garage on the hire purchase sys- 
tem, and it is interesting to the not 
very rich to work out that the hire 
purchase price of this very well made 
garage is considerably less than the 
cost of ordinary garage accommoda- 
tion during the year. 
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Established 1874 
Zand 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


XCLUSIVE creations from 
European centers of 


Copyright 
by Wetzel 











correct fashions 








Wetzel. 


N the presentation of 


for 


men, acomprchensive ser- 
vice to a distinguished 
clientele, through three 
generations, has_ estab- 
lished the authoritative 
position of the House of 





craftsmanship. Brilliant in 
conception, notably individual 
in color-blend and pattern. 














Imported by 








ALEX. LEE \\/ALLAU Inc. 


1182 Broadway, New York City 
FEATURED IN EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 























The BROMPTON Shirt 


—the correct, comfortable summer shirt 


A fine weave oxford in tans, grays, blues, 
and white, with smart colored stripes and 
checks. New medium length point, 
attached collar. Price: $4. With the 
Brompton, wear the new imported Eng- 
lish foulard four-in-hands (two shown 
above). The favored bright colorings and 
gay designs. $1.75. 


Lord & laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 





Mail orders from Vanity Fair readers will be promptly filled 






























“WEST END” 


the new 


Single Breasted Sack Suit 


ns give lightweight comfort,a 
supple fit that keeps its shape, 
and an individual smartness of 
design — 


That is the welcome mission of 
these new Iverson & Heneage 
models, in a variety of imported 
flannels, worsteds and tweeds. In 
new plaids, plain blues and grays. 


Ready to Wear at $70 to $95 


A PARCEL POST SUGGESTION 


The shirt illustrated is of imported 
white broadcloth or cheviot, with 
long pointed soft collar attached and 
Strap cuffs. Carefully tailored. $3.50 
each or 6 for $20.00. (State collar size 
and sleeve length.) Equally correct 
without or with the collar pin, which 
costs $3.50 in solid 14 kt. gold. 


Carriage Charges Prepaid 


New York 


7 East 44th Street ~ ~~ 
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A Distinctive 
Sports Shirt 


Perhaps golf wouldn’t be golf 
to you unless your shirt 
climbed a notch or two up 
your back with every stroke. 
But if you regard the ordin- 
ary shirt as a not unmixed 
pleasure—turn to Whitney 
PLAYMORE with its at- 
tached belt of pure wool in- 
stead of shirt-tails. 
You wear it over the trouser top— 
and no strain of sport can make 
it pull up or stick to you or cramp 
your style or warp your game. 
And it couldn’t help but be a 
good-looking shirt—with its 
handsome collar open or closed, 
and the woolen belt in contrast- 
ing pastel shades or pure white. 
Many of the better stores 
are showing Whitney PLAY- 
MORE in flannels, broad- 
cloths, oxford and sportcloth. 


We'll gladly send you an illustrated 
folder and the name of a near-by shop 
where you can sce the PLAYMORE 


WACHUSETT SHIRT COMPANY 
Dept. N Leominster, Mass. 
Makers of Men’s Fine Shirts and Pajamas 








VANITY FAIR 


The Choice of a Career 


(Continued from page 66) 


you must but, at the same time, keep 
a careful record of whose punch you 
are drinking and whose daughter you 
arepetting. It willbeinvaluabletoyou. 

We are living in a commercial age. 
I explained this to a young man who 
had been his class poet and who pro- 
posed the precarious wooing of the 
Muse as a livelihood. 

“Don’t make me laugh,” I said. 
“You are no longer a class poet but a 
mass poet and there is a difference. 
The pay, to begin with, is a pittance. 
Prose, yes . . . I think I can place 
you. There is a vacancy in the proof 
room of the Subway Sun.” 

“No,” he protested, “My soul must 
find expression on a more exalted 
plane. I dream dreams and I’ve got 
to get them out of my system.” 

“So be it,” I assented. “Young fel- 
low-my-lad, I am going to put you 
into the advertising game.” 

He looked horrified but I proceeded. 

“You do not realize it because you 
are young but the great poets today 
are all turning out publicity. What are 
the lines, today, that stick in the mass 
memory and become a part of the liv- 
ing language? ‘A skin you love to 
touch.’ The hand of Time rests lightly 
on the head which uses something or 
other, some sort of hair renewer. Read 
the description of the new house, 
garage and garden development on the 
Hackensack Meadows, ‘the Home Lov- 
ers Trinity,’ the ‘Three-in-One of 
Bungalow Bliss.’ There is where your 
real poetry is being written, practical 
poetry. Do you follow me?” 

He did. And he got the job. 

Some of my readers may have seen 
the circulars describing ‘Hasbrouck’s 
Silkola”, “the sheen of silk at the cost 
of cotton, in shades as soft as the smile 
of a sleeping infant or as brilliant as 
the eye of a gypsy dancing girl.” 
This is the work of my friend, the 
class poet. 

A graduate chemist came to me. 

“What did you make in your labo- 
ratory work:” I asked. 

“Smells,” he said. 

He is now a successful perfume 
manufacturer. Soif d’Amour and 
Baiser Furtif are two of his creations. 

There is one type of college man 
for whom I make an exception by 
recommending him at the very outset 
for a position at the top; namely, the 
silent, heavy man who wins college 
honors by looking wise and saying 
nothing. I have no hesitancy in push- 
ing this type into positions of im- 
portance in the banking world. They 
should never start at anything lower 
than vice-president of a trust com- 
pany. On boards of directors they are 
invaluable. I have had the pleasure of 
seeing a number of my boys, gifted 


with this eloguent dumbness, elected to 
one board after another so that all 
they have to do is to attend meetings 
regularly, say nothing and collect the 
souvenir gold pieces. The only failure 
I have had in this category was a youth 
who, after a year on the board of an 
important assurance company, thought 
that the gift of tongues had descended 
upon him. He lost the job. 

And what shall I say of the student, 
as such—the man who has used his 
four years at college to educate him. 
self, who wears a Phi Beta Kappa key 
and who stands proudly on class day 
before his fellows as Salutatorian or 
Valedictorian? What of him? Not 
much, 

He is an anachronism. Teaching jis 
open to him, though many of the 
things he has studied are becoming 
obsolete. Midas is ousting Minerva 
and the classics are giving way to 
courses in business management and 
brick laying. But there are still the 
grade schools. As Dr. Ordway of 
Memphis University said in his recent 
address, “We scholars can still point 
with pride to the fact that the Phi 
Beta Kappa key will still unlock any 
school house in the country—up to 
the grade of high school!” 

It is something. The West calls 
loudly for teachers. If the young tutor 
finds, after a year in Cicero, Mo., that 
he cannot live on his salaw, ($800. a 
year is bid) as Dr. Ordway says, “Why 
live?” I have passed through Cicero 
once and I agree with the Doctor. 

And, in closing, just a word in re- 
gard to our young divines, graduates 
of the theological seminaries. Theirs 
is not the narrow field it once was. 
There has been a renaissance of the 
reforming spirit in the United States 
and the way of the reformer is easy if 
he only has the lung power. If he be 
of the easy-going type who wishes to 
be a popular pastor, going from one 
affluent “call” to another, he has but 
to introduce some of the newer re- 
ligious wrinkles, the orchestral accom- 
paniments, tribal rites, Maori folk 
dances and sun worshipping ceremonies, 
be they ever so loosely linked with the 
ritual of orthodox Christianity. I 
should recommend that he ally himself 
with undergraduate dramatics and take 
at least one sabbatical year on Broad- 
way under Dr. Morris Gest or Pro- 
fessor Ziegfeld. 

This is for purely technical study. 
His knowledge of men’s hearts and the 
wickedness that lies therein will not be 
amplified. Desire Under the Elms is 
the same everywhere and he can learn 
all that it is good for him to know 
about morals by watching the grad- 
uates who return annually for their 
class reunions. 
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ht There is nothing particularly interesting about an automobile 

ed tire. 

1 Any woman would rather read about a new hat. Any man 

wi would rather think about a new casting rod. 

ge The fact remains, however, that tires have to be bought now 

7 and then, and the money and physical comfort involved would 

. seem to make the matter worthy of serious consideration. 

ot The interesting thing about Mohawk Tires is simply this: 

3 By remembering them before buying you are enabled to for- 

‘i get them afterwards. 

a The Mohawk Warrior Cord has set a standard for mileage 

va that no tire in its price class has surpassed. The Mohawk 

to Flat Tread Cord has revealed what a tire can be built to do 

id when quality and not cost is the goal of the builder. 

: These two superior tires (in the regular and balloon types) 

nt constitute the Mohawk line. Mohawk has never built a 

nt second or third grade tire. 
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fraid to smile— 
frorchea’s price 


4 out of 5 


Dental statistics show that 
four out of every five over 
40—and thousands younger, 
too—are victims of dreaded 
Pyorrhea, Will you escape? 





Tooth neglect, 
demands its to 






dless vic- 
= of Pyorrhea 


Pyorrhea is a disease of 
the gums—not the teeth 


That’s one outstanding fact every- 
body should know. And if everybody 
did know it, the number of Pyorrhea’s 
victims would soon be greatly reduced. 


You may take splendid care of your 
teeth—brush them several times a 
day—and still get Pyorrhea. Once 
Pyorrhea secures a firm hold, pus 
pockets form, gums become weak and 
flabby, the teeth loosen and fall out 
no matter how white and sound they 
may be. 

























Just as a ship needs 
the closest attention 
underthe water-line, 
so do your teeth un- 
der the gum-line 


Forhan’s means healthy gums 





It contains the right proportion of 
Forhan’s Astringent, as used by the 
dental profession in the treatment of 
Pyorrhea. Forhan’s protects and pre- 
serves the gums, keeping them in a 
firm, pink, healthy condition; cleans 
and whitens the teeth, and keeps the 
mouth sweet, fresh and wholesome. 
If you don’t care to discontinue the 
tooth paste you are now using, at 
least brush your teeth and gums once 
a day with Forhan’s. 


Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; 
it checks Pyorrhea. Thousands have 
found it beneficial for years. For your 
own sake ask for Forhan’s Forthe Gums. 
All druggists, 35¢ and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Torhany 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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VANITY FAIR 


Provincialism and Charm 


(Continued from page 69) 


because of these differences, and be- 
cause each man is being himself, not 
an imitation of the Londoner. 

It is a pity that the separate states 
of the Union never developed state- 
characteristics—they are certainly as 
important as states’ rights. Instead they 
have blessed the central government 
and tried to be as like each other as 
possible. And they have lost character 
and charm thereby. Most of the things 
which strike the really impartial New 
Yorker as charming are survivals and 


relics. There is still a certain ease of 
intercourse with strangers in the West 
which is disappearing in the East; 
presently the West will lose it too. 

The only remains of charm, then, 
will be in the rare instances when a 
city or a district develops its own type 
of American energy to the fullest ex- 
tent, out stripping New York. Or in 
the far backwaters, like New Orleans, 
where so few New Yorkers go that 
it retains to this day an ancient grace 
which is the essence of charm. 


The Cult of Jazz 


(Continued from page 54) 


Fortunately, our musical vitality is 
too great to be much oppressed by 
standards. You have only to walk 
down a side street in any suburb 
at 8 P. M. to know that America is 
seething with a vast and explosive 
musical energy. There has probably 
been nothing like it since the German 
Reformation, Jazz itself, amazing as 
it is, is only the temporary urban as- 
pect of that energy. It is, of course, 
a power in our lives. Even if it had 
not been advertised by critics, we could 
hardly escape its rhythmic presence. 
There is no danger we shall forget it. 
The danger is rather that its cult may 
intimidate those private devotions, 
lecal or foreign, which lie close to the 
heart of the individual composer and 
which must ever furnish the true 
passion of his music. 


For where the heart lies, there lies 
the only honest art. Mademoiselle 
Nadia Boulanger says “You have all 
the same difficulty, you Americans, 
You have enormously of talent, but 
you lack the courage to be yourselves.” 

I wonder if we haven’t learned the 
wrong lesson from the success of jazz. 
It doesn’t prove that nothing else is 
worth doing. It only proves that if 
you keep on doing your own stuff, in 
spite of the highbrows, you will event- 
ually get to be good at it. And what 
we really like about jazz is not so 
much that it is American (because it 
isn’t, very much) as that, whatever it 
is, it’s darned good. All our aesthetic 
philosophy, in fact, born of our eclec- 
tic breeding, is just that. We admire 
whatever is good of its kind, complete, 
self-assured and unafraid. 


The Moscow Art Theatre 


(Continued from page 49) 


ator and founder, Nemirovitch-Dant- 
chenko. The significance of this for 
Russia is that the traditions and soul 
of the Moscow Art Theatre have been 
safely planted in the younger genera- 
tion. Six years ago through Vanity 
Fair, 1 showed how the First and 
Second Studios of the Moscow Art 
Theatre had been created by Stanis- 
lavsky to perpetuate the dream of the 
founders after they had gone. In the 
Musical Studio, Nemirovitch-Dant- 
chenko has not only served the same 
purpose, but he has opened up a 
wholly new field on the lyric stage 
for the sound ideals with which he 
and Stanislavsky began their joint 
career over a quarter of a century ago. 

For America, of course, the signifi- 
cance of the youthful spirit of the 
Studio is that it meets us on our own 
ground. The creative forces on our 
stage are the forces of youth, because 
the creative forces of our life are 
those of youthful ambition. 

Another factor in my faith in this 
new theatre is that in all its produc- 
tions, the most important trends of 
so-called modern art are for the first 
time made comprehensible to the man 
on the street as well as to the con- 
noisseur. In fact, the man on the 
street probably never thinks of its 
art as being modern. All he feels is 
that it is fresh, vital, stimulating, in- 


teresting, amusing. And the Russian 
man on the street doesn’t differ greatly 
from his brother over here. 

Perhaps even more than on these 
points I base my great confidence on 
the way Dantchenko and his player- 
singers have taken the boredom and the 
artificiality out of the lyric stage. 
Countless thousands of us have had 
the best will in the world to enjoy 
opera, light and grand. We never 
could see why some régisseur didn’t 
provide plausible stage direction and 
teach his singers how to act. For the 
first time in my life, in the presence 
of the Musical Studio’s Carmencita, 
it seemed perfectly natural to me that 
these characters should sing their roles. 

Finally it is probably true that, 
trained in the same exacting method 
as the Moscow Art Theatre and im- 
bued with the same dramatic ideals, 
the Musical Studio faces among us 
a far wider potential audience than 
was accorded the parent company due 
to the fact that we are accustomed al- 
ready to the use of an alien tongue 
on our lyric stage. The audiences 
which enjoyed the repertory of Stanis- 
lavsky and his players can be assured 
of similar satisfaction from Dant- 
chenko’s company. And thousands of 
others who shied at the barrier of an 
unknown language in the spoken 
drama will be added to their ranks. 
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with Dr. Walter's A Really Distinctive 
Rubber Reducing Bath} 
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My Commission expires Feb. 1, 1928. : 
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The Tommy Atkins 


Admirably combining English 
fashion tendencies with pre- 
vailing American style dic- 
tates, the Tommy Atkins 
attains an air of engaging 
distinction expressive of in- 
dividual hand-tailoring and 
fine fabrics. 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER N.Y. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Golfing Veteran 


(Continued from page 74) 


state attend” as I believe Pope re- 
marked. We have all of us noticed 
that we are apt to hole long putts on 
the days when our long game is most 
erratic, and, necessity being the mother 
of invention, some people do learn to 
putt better as their physical powers 
decay. I have a warm and natural 
sympathy with veterans, but I do not 
believe that, generally speaking, they 
are better near the hole than either 
their younger rivals of to-day, or than 
those other younger golfers, of yester- 
day. The fact that they have had 
“Never up, never in” dinned into 
them for a greater number of years 
does not make it less likely that they 
will be short with that crucial putt for 
a half on the home green. On the 
contrary! 

One thing a veteran ought to be 
able to do better than a youngster, and 
that is play short. To play short is 
not quite such an easy feat as it 
sounds, because the mind is seldom 
fully concentrated on the stroke. All 
sorts of notions will obtrude them- 
selves—that it is a cowardly thing to 
do, that we could have got over the 
bunker if we had only gone for it, 
that the short pitch over the bunker 
still remains to be played—that we 
shall look uncommonly foolish if all 
our strategy comes to nought—and so 
on. The result is often a half hearted 
shot which fails in its only object— 
safety. Now the veteran ought not to 
have any false shame about playing 
short and the idea of triumphing over 
lusty youth by means of low cunning 
ought to be peculiarly gratifying to 
him. 


ND now having said such scurvy 

things about veterans in general, 
let me say one word about those who 
took part in that Veterans’ competi- 
tion. We have several illustrious ones 
who might have been there and were 
not—Mr. Edward Blackwell for ex- 
ample, who at the age of 57 captained 
the Scottish team against the English 
last year: Mr. H. E. Taylor, two or 
three years younger, who won the 
coveted autumn medal at St. Andrews 
with a fine score, and in particular 
Mr. John Ball, who, now over sixty, 
had played in the previous week at the 
top of the list for the Amateurs against 
the professionals of Cheshire and 
halved his match. There was Mr. 
Hilton and Mr. Laidlay, and various 
others of less fame, but not one of 
them could come within less than nine 
strokes of the fifty-three year old Mr. 
de Montmorency. The course was 
Woking, which if not short, is not ex- 
traordinarily long, but can be un- 


commonly difficult when all the holes 
are cut in teasing places close to the 
bunkers. There was, besides, a cold 
north wind blowing, yet Mr. de Mont- 
morency had a 78 in the morning and 
a 76 in the afternoon. Those who 
know and love “The Rose and the 
Ring” may remember how Prince 
Giglio went to the University dis- 
guised as plain Mr. Giles and won 
the Reading Prize, the Writing Prize, 
the Arithmetic Prize, and all the other 
prizes down to the Good Conduct 
Prize. Mr. de Montmorency did the 
same. The Scratch prize for the best 
36 holes, the Scratch prize for the 
best 18, the handicap over 36 holes 
and the handicap in the afternoon— 
all fell to him. The only prize he 
could not get was that for players who 
had struck sixty, and all the other 
poor greybeards went empty away. 

In general there is one bet that I 
should like to make about a Veteran’s 
Competition, namely that it will be 
won by a golfer who has begun as a 
boy. In this case I suppose I should 
have lost it because Mr. de Mont- 
morency in fact did not begin till he 
was 21 or 22. It must be said, how- 
ever, that, like Old Tom Morris who 
did not begin to smoke till he was of 
mature years, he has been making up 
for lost time ever since. Because he is 
a master at Eton, he has ngver been 
able to get away at the time of the 
Amateur Championship, but in every 
other form of competition his vic- 
tories have been many. His style is 
hardly one that would have been ex- 
pected to defy attacks of time. It is 
the reverse of a sweeping, swinging 
style and, as befits a fine racket player, 
has a good deal of right hand punch 
in it, the style of a strong man with 
strong wrists who has been brought 
up on other ball games. If he does not 
drive quite as far as he used to do, 
he drives fully as straight, which is to 
say as straight as an arrow, and he is 
a beautifully accurate iron player with 
iron clubs of his own devising, a series 
of shallow faced approaching cleeks 
of various degrees of loft. The Green- 
keepers must often wish there were 
more like him, for almost alone 
among fine golfers, he practically 
never takes the slightest inch of turf. 
In a little less than two years time Mr. 
de Montmorency will have to retire 
from Eton, because at 55 he will be 
supposed to be too old. Then he will 
make his bow in the Amateur Cham-, 
pionship for which he will certainly 
not be too old. I do not in the least 
envy the dashing, slashing, young de- 
butant who has to meet in his first 
round this terrible veteran, 
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: A FRIEND | The Angler | 
IN LONDON | | 
5 “TI have known a very good fisher to | 
: angle eng” 94 hours and not 
t | There is a pleasant office in Ald- have a bite." —IZAAK WALTON | 
wych House, just off Kingsway and | 
; | the Strand ‘ where half a dozen DARTMOOR CLOTHES are | 
¢ , I the true sports wear of the true | 
friendly and experienced people sports lover. Designed to pro- | 
‘ are ready to undertake various ser- vide a fitting costume for every 
vices for readers of The Condé Nast outdoor activity of well-dressed 
> Ie eee and charge nothing for gentlewomen and gentlemen. 
; their assistance. Always found in smartest shops 


that cater to smartest people. 


DARGDOOOR 
Coat Companir 


wut, 2 18021 E. 22d St. 
bea New York 


| It is the London Office of The Condé 
Nast Travel and Information Bureau. 


One or another of its staff has per- 
sonal knowledge of nearly every ; 

-sort in England and the Conti- * se " R = = - = = = = = = 7 = 
resort in Englan n e vonti D ANNNANANANANAAAANAAANANAAANIANNANAAAARRAAANNAARADANAALALNANNAN ARANDA ALARA ALATA 


nent. They will suggest itineraries, 
make hotel, railway and steamship 
| | reservations, and quite possibly get ‘ 








you special rates or consideration. 








They are acquainted with all the best 
shops in London, and the provincial 
firms or industries which make dis- 
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Agencies in other important cities 
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tinctive things. They will tell you - ° rN 
where to shop, dine, dance, what with both spikes and studs : 
| plays to see, and advise you on what’s 4 . IN 
going on and where to enjoy it. Interchangeable in 5 minutes. Heavy N 
oak leather soles prevent foot weariness. N 
] Visit The Condé Nast Travel Bureau N 
when you are in London. It is a Choice leathers, all the styles of street 8 
service to our readers; and there is oxfords. N 
no fee at all. y— 
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THE CONDE NAST 153 Broadway 350 Madison Ave. 106 Michigan Ave. (S) N 
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Other stores in New York (6), Brooklyn (1), Chicago (2), Philadelphia (1), St. Paul (1), N 
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19 West 44th St. New York 
2 Rue Edouard VII Paris 
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Comfort Plus—-Zhe St. Regis 


The loose-fitting coat is an institution. The well- 
dressed man would no more part with it than he would 


with his Dunhill. 


So we improved it, bringing to its loose draped com- 
fort a new touch of distinction and an air of refinement 


that is undeniably Scheyer. 


Modeled in Spinprirt, ready for storm and sunshine, 
the St. Recis, a combination motoring, sport and 
business coat, brings to the well-dressed man a com- 
fort afforded by few loose-fitting coats. 


Yet, withal, there is a jaunty set to the low swung 
pockets, liberal skirt and shoulder drape that gives the 
Sr. Rects all the earmarks of Scheyer Tailoring. 


You will want to see this distinctive garment at your 
favorite shop for men. 


SCHEYER G&~ COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








If you care to buy any article illus- 
trated on this page, on receipt of a 
stamped envelope Vanity Fair will 
direct you to the shop where the ar- 
ticle may be purchased... If you prefer, 
Vanity Fair will make the purchase 
for you, on receipt of a cer- 
tified check, a check on a 
New York bank, or a money 
order made out to the order 
of Vanity Fair Shopping 
Service, 19 West 44th Street 








A lounging suit of French flan- 
nel bound with silk braid in com- 
binations of mouse grey and red, 
blue and grey, etc. Price $38.50 


VANITY FAIR 







A smart beach and dressing- 
gown, made of blue and white 
striped broadcloth with loose 
sleeves, something like a Jap- 
anese robe. Price $15.50 


Something entirely new in bath- 

ing belts is made in a knitted, 

fast-coloured fabric striped in any 
club colour. Price $1.75 


Metropolitan Shopping For Men 














Above, two very smart 
undershorts in blue and 
white figured French 
broche, made with well 
fitted waistband. Price 
$3.75each garment 


The wooden soled sandals much 

used in athletic clubs are very 

practical for beach and pool bath- 
ing. Price $1.75 


At left, the new red 
danger signal strapped 
to the hand for night 
driving is automati- 
cally illuminated by 
lights of rear car. $1.75 


One of the sports of summer bath- 

ing is to ride this inflated rubber 

horse. This is the newest fad at 
Deauville. Price $20.50 
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D. B. SUITS! 


Indispensable to the well dressed man! 
An unusual variety of splendidly 
tailored models awaits you at Kranz. 


FORTY DOLLARS AND MORE 


KRANZ 


Custom fitted clothes of distinction 





Ready-to-Wear 


14 East 45th St. New York 
= 
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Kramer 


Clothes for men 


We are a Clearing House for 
many Leading Fifth Avenue 
and London Tailors. 
They ship us their models 
and uncalled for garments 
which we sell for about one 
half their original prices. 
These garments for Dress, 
Sport and Business are all 
new and bear maker's labels. 
Alterations are made by 


skilled cutters 


18 West 33rd Street 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


New York City 


We make a specialty of Riding Breeches 














SyossetT—English cut two-button 
notch collar suit—and the HENnty, 
plus four knickers. Suit—for town 
and country. Tailored to measure 


Sa eee 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


Entrance on 46 




















Why No-Trumpers Fail 


(Continued from page 72) 


alone unless you have a singleton, or 
two five-card suits, or a hand that you 
are perfectly willing to rebid. 

This rule is based on the fact that 
with three tricks or less, the take-out is 
a big winner, and that with four tricks 
or more it does not make the slightest 
difference, in the long run, whether 
the hand is played at the take-out or 
at no-trumps. 

With three tricks or less in the 
partner’s hand, the net profit of the 
no-trumper, z left in, is only 514 
points a deal. If taken out it is 67 for 
the take-out, a difference of 611% 
The full details are worked out in 
“Modern Bridge Tactics”, published 
by Dodd, Mead and Co., and are 
epitomised here by their permission. 

When the partner has four tricks or 
more, we get the following table of 
results, the left-hand column showing 
the partner’s trick holding. These 
figures have been reduced to percent- 
ages, so as to show the average values, 
without having to allow for the vary- 
ing number of cases in which the 
partner held a different number of 
tricks. 


At No-trumps At Suit Bids 





Games Tricks Games Tricks 

oa 65 936 63 1,054 
5 79 1,042 79 1,052 
6 100 1,078 100 1,054 
244 3,056 242 3,160 


When the dealer is taken out of his 
no-trumper, he knows exactly what to 
do. If he has the proper suit distribu- 
tion for a no-trump bid, he will have 
normal support for the take-out and 
need never deny it. If it is overcalled, 
he need not say anything, because if 
the take-out is strong, it is strong 
enough to rebid the hand, and is ready 
to do so, and it is a hand in which the 
suit distribution is not favorable to the 
success of a no-trumper. 

It has taken about two years to go 
into all the details of this problem, 





just for the five-card-suit take-outs. 
Whether I shall ever find time to carry 
it out for the four-card take-outs de- 
pends on circumstances. Perhaps some 
man of leisure who can devote about 
a year to the problem may do it for us. 


ANSWER TO THE MAY PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Prob- 
lem LXXI, which is a good example 
of forcing discards from an opponent 
before discarding yourself. 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want six tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z leads diamond queen, which ¥ 
trumps with the jack of hearts. Y then 
leads the six of trumps and Z picks up 
both B’s trumps. On these three tricks 
A must make three discards. 

Supposing A’s first discard to be a 
club, he must finally get down to one 
club and three spades, or to two of 
each suit. If A keeps three spades and 
a club, Y will keep two of each suit, 
and Z will lead a small club for the 
fourth trick, putting A in. A now 
loses two spade tricks to Y, and Z 
makes the jack of clubs at the end. 

If A keeps two clubs and two 
spades, Y keeps three spades and one 
club. Now Z leads the losing diamond, 
putting B in, and avoiding A’s hand, 
while Y discards the remaining club, 
so as to make all three of his spades 
when B is compelled to lead that suit. 


. SWOT OOWTOOWUT DOWNED — 
a ae , 
x 4 MATCH PACKS 


With Your Own Initials 


Smart tor the vanity case. Ideal tor the dining, 
bridge and mah jongg table. 


A CHARMING GIFT ~ PACKED IN A TIN 


COLORS of MATCH PACKS $3.50 for Qpacxs ~ $5 -00 sr] QQracks 


Blue 
Orange 
Green 
Purple 
Yellow 


Ne wf) 


Altman & Co., 


Gold 
Silver 
Black 


White Hall’s, Chicago 


Gold 

Silver 

Black 

Light Blue 

Lavender 
; 


KAY « ELLINGER, inc. 
THE MONOGRAM MATCH CO. 


Kaufman & Baer, Pittsburgh 
Gimbel Bros., New York 


James B. Russell, New York 


DISTRIBUTORS apply to 


EXPRESS PREPAID ANYWHERE IN U.S 
Mail Order and Check to 
THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 

619-F Madison Avenue, New York 


1 N York 
COLORS of INITIALS ited Duyhtll,. Uta, ‘New York 


(CANDLES OF QUALITY) 


Saks & Co., New York 
Daniel Low & Co., Salem 
Pierce Company, Boston 


v York 
The Ritz- Carlton Hotel, New York M. T. Bird & Company, Boston 


. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis 
Ni. M. Importing Co., New York 
Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh 


Sim & Co., Inc., Troy 


342-F Madison Avenue, New York 


319 De Young Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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IMPORTED 


A DELIGHFUL, AMUSING AND 
MOST GAILY COLORED 


MAP OF LONDON 
SHOWING QUITE CLEARLY THOSE 
INTERESTING SPOTS YOU EITHER 
KNOW ANDREMEMBER, OR WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED 
TO VISIT AND KHOW 


THE MA P 

FOLDS, ANDFITSIN ANATTRACTIVE 

ENVELOPE 12x9, VARNISHED 

AND FRAMED IN A BRILLIANT 
MOLDING 


THE MA P 
BECOMES A STUNNING WALL 
DECORATION 36x29. SEND us 
$1.50 AND OWN THIS MAP 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 
BOOK SHOP 


271 W. &8S$treet,N. YY. €; 
Or send $12.00 and receive the 
map beautifully mounted, var- 
nished and framed, in red, dreen, 
blue or black. Carriage collect. 

















The latest 
in luggage 


ODAY it is the pouch bag 

with the easy opening “zip- 
per lock.” Ideal for golf togs 
and other sporting wear, and just 
the thing for the week-end visit 
or automobile trip. Soft, foldable 
and exceedingly light. Sizes 
22” x 12” and 18” x 9” in black 
or tan. Price $25.00 and $20.00. 


Mail orders promptly filled! 


MecAleenan & Loughman 
203 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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[ Four Piece ] 
The phenomenal success of Luxenberg 
productions in three years proves with- 
out question one thing—value plus style. 


$39-5° and $42.50 
NAT 


LUXENBERG 
& BRO. 


841 Broadway Near r4th St. New York 
Write to Dept. F for Style Book. 
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Shirts made to your measure; the best 
imported materials; excellent ‘ata 
ship, from $7.00. Send for samples, and 
self measurement chart or, if you wish, 
our representative in your city will call. 
Cravats of the finest materials $3 up. 


Son & Sons 


Importers-Shirtmakers-Tailors 
587 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





(Right) Scarfs of 
the heavy figured 
silk that is used 
for men’s ties are 
Jean Patou models. 
They are worn tied 
in great stock-like 
knots; imported by 














EA DY-TO-W EAR clothes 

in a wide range of im- 
ported woolens, fashioned by 
skilled tailors from our cus- 
tom-made department. 


Priced at $75.00 





JrmaSeallédlg 


630 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Wanamaker 


Detailed Notes in the Mode 


(Below, right) Of these three belts the one 

sketched in the hand is the new ‘“‘dog-leash” belt 

seen on the smart sports frocks; Best & Co. The 

belt at the left in the sketch shows the lock-link 

fastening that is featured on Chanel frocks; from 
Bonwit Teller 





Umbrellas topped by wooden 

dog’s heads are smart for town 

or country; imported by Cruger. 

The slip-on gloves are stitched 
in black; from Altman 
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None but the Finest 


will do! 


JUN 


TI 


mae 
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White flannels 
are correct this 
summer. But 
only the finest 
can be impec- 
cably smart. 
These are hand 
tailored from the 
finest English 
cricket cloth. 
We believe them 
to be the best 
that can be 
made. 
In ordering give 


length of inside 
seam, outside 
seam and waist 
measure. Price 


i! 
® 
5 
t 
$18. postpaid. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 
1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 








The belt at the right in the 

sketch above is typical of the 

wide suéde belts that are worn 

with simple one-piece frocks. 
It is from Dobbs 























VOGUE’S 
Book of Etiquette 
$4. 


An investment in assurance 

. providing a discreet re- 
minder for the sophisticated, 
a ready help for the humble, 
and a kindly sermon on good 
manners to gay and headlong 
youth. Covering completely 
the present-day customs of 
social intercourse, with the 
rules for their correct ob- 
servance, 


Please send me......cop....of Vogue's 
Book of Etiquette. I enclose $....... : 
Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. 


Address 














A small purse of imitation lizard-skin 

is flat enough to fit into a pocket, and 

its zipper slide fastening gives it a sport- 
ing air; from Jay Thorpe 
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You have been abroad, 











Elizabeth H.Pusey.Inc, 
398 Madison Avenue 
New York 

















haven’t you? 


And you remember the conven- 
tional all-alike Bon-Voyage gifts, 
which came piling on to your 
ship. 

Perhaps the booklet here illus- 
trated will give you a few sug- 
gestions for “something different” 
for those friends of yours, who 
are sailing this summer. 


May we send it? 


Deliveries to all steamers 


ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, Inc. 


598 Madison Ave., 


New York 








The Latest Thing! 


OMFORTABLE, _long-wearing— 

yet smart—these new English 
shorts are the latest thing in underwear! 
Tailored by hand, from the finest cus- 
tom shirtings; the shorts may be had in 
practically all solid colours or coloured 
stripes—also in plain white. A perfect 
fit is assured by the small button-down 
belt at the back which adjusts to your 
exact measure. They are obtainable 
ready-to-wear. 
The shirts are of fine white Swiss-knit 
cotton cut to ensure perfect freedom of 
action. 


The shorts are exclusive with us and 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. In or- 
dering please give waist and chest 
measurements . . . and state colour pref- 
erences. Price—shorts $2.50, shirts $1. 
postpaid. 





HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Established 1899 


15 East 40th St. 


Shirtmakers 


Haberdashers 


New York 
Importers 
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TAPPEN & PIERSON 
PRODUCE THE 


Characteristic Clothes 
of a Gentleman 





542-544 Fifth Avenue 
CORNER 45TH STREET 
New York 











Downtown 





Golf Suits of finest 
imported fabrics, 
hand-tailored. 


3 or 4-piece 


$60 ana $65 











105 Nassau St., N. Y. 518 Fifth Ave. 


An Unopened Letter 


(Continued from page 52) 


cheeked, as the case may be. Or, bet- 
ter one does nothing of the kind. A 
clever man burns his bridges before 
him. A bridge leading to unhappi- 
ness—that is exactly it. I am going to 
burn this letter. I don’t want to know. 
I don’t care what it says. Tl! throw 
the letter in the fire, and by the time 
my wife appears in whatever frock 
she finally chooses to wear, the whole 
thing will be ended. Only the ashes 
of my possible unhappiness will re- 
main. That’s the only wise thing to 
do... (He rises and, taking the 
letter from his pocket, starts to go to- 
wards the fireplace, where the logs are 
burning furiously. His wife enters pre- 
cisely at this unfortunate moment. The 
husband, with a gesture of culpable 
alarm, endeavours clumsily to thrust 
the incriminating letter back into his 
pocket.) 

Wire: Is that a letter you are try- 
ing to hide from me? 

HusBanp: (Stupidly) 1? 

Wire: Yes, you! You have put a 
letter in your pocket, and you’re trem- 
bling like a murderer on trial. I saw 
it quite clearly. It was a woman’s 
writing on the envelope. 

HusBanpD: It was not. 
man’s handwriting. 

Wire: (Witheringly) Don’t lie to 
me! You aren’t clever enough. Any- 
body could see by your face that you 
are lying. Give me that letter. 

HusBanp: I shan’t. 

Wire: Give it to me at once! 

Huspanp: (Tragically) Never! (He 
darts to the fireplace). 

WirE: What are you doing? 

HussBanpD: I’m going to burn that 
letter. (Attempts to do so.) 

WirE: (Catching his arm) You 
are going to do nothing of the kind! 
I want to see that letter. I want to 
know who writes you letters, the kind 
of letters that your wife may not see. 


It was a 


HusBAND: That you may not see! 
Why, it’s not for me . . . I mean it’s 


forme. << but... . 
WIFE: Stop stuttering. You’re 
absurd. You have no ttalent for 


lying, and you ought to know it 
by this time. The best thing you 
can do is to confess everything at 
once and hand over that woman’s 
letter to me. 

HussBanp: (Who has remained in 
his heroic posture near the fireplace) 
No, by Jove! I shan’t! Id rather 
burn my hand than give you that 
letter. (With a sudden movement he 
withdraws his arm from her restrain- 
ing grasps and hurls the letter into the 
fire. After a moment it bursts into 
flame.) 

WIFE: 
threw it in! 

HussBanp: (Gulping painfully) So 
it seems. 

WIFE: (Weeping) You've destroyed 
my happiness. You may say anything 
now, but I shall never believe you 
again, as long as I live. I shall always 
think of you as having a secret, a 
horrible secret, a . . . a mistress... 
though if you had shown me the 
letter, it mightn’t have been so bad. 
Perhaps only some private affair of a 
friend . . . but now I shall always 
think you are deceiving me. You will 
never be able to undo the harm that 
you’ve done. Never... 

HuspanpD: Upon my 
honour... 

Wire: It’s no use now. I can’t be- 
lieve you. You were frightened, and 
you threw it in the fire. You had 
good reasons. Don’t tell me anything. 
(She rushes, weeping, from the room.) 
You’ve killed my happiness. 

(He shrugs his shoulders, takes his 
hat and stick, and departs by the street 
door.) 


(Almost shrieking) You 


word of 
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The Pipe with 
the Blue Bar 


MM PIPES 


Made in 
England 















No. 123 


HESE pipes are made 

of selected, aged roots 
of bruyére, fashioned by 
the best British crafts- 
mea. They have no at- 
tachable or detachable 
cleaning device; they 
are just plain old-fash- 
ioned pipes—but we be- 
lieve them to be the best 

it is possible to make. 


Each of the shapes here illustrated is made in 
two finishes: Natural, $7, and Bruyere (a 
darker color of the same root), $8. We ship 
prepaid to any point in the U. S. Send for I- 
lustrated Catalogue C, full of many things of 





interest to the smoker. 





MM Importing Co. 


6 East 45 St., New York 
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10, Place Vendéme 








Our four-piece sports suits 
are tailored by hand of the 
finest tweeds and cheviots. 
The long trousers make them 
equally appropriate for town 
and country. Their price, 
fifty-five dollars, gives no in- 
dication of their lasting 
smartness. Why not look at 
them today? 


J. A. ENRIGHT 
HOTELROOSEVELT 
49 East 45th St. New York 
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Tweeds for {ravel 


There’s a world of friendly comfort in their soft weave that men 


will always like. 


Ours come straight from the Looms of Scotland and their colours 
reflect the heather and the mist in the hills. 


Leave a little room in your luggage when you pack for Europe 
and get your travel clothes just off the rue de la Paix. 


Hand-made Harris tweeds 800 Frs. 
Riding breeches 


Lounge suits 


AULD REEKIE 


Scotch Tailors Since 1867 
2Pue Vainey Paris 10rue desCapnucines al 





Evening clothes 
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Tl, NewBond Street, 
LONDON 


Established 1799 





N THE year of George Wash- 

ington’s death John Hilhouse 
started making hats in that shop 
which Charles Dickens was later 
to honour with his presence and 
his custom. 


John Hilhouse made the best 
hats and gave courteous attention 
and good service. The type of 
hat has altered but John Hil- 
house’s shop and his tradition of 
quality and service are unchanged. 


Kaskel & Kaskel—New York 


Sole Agents 











CH 

2Y APPoINTMEN | 
HER MAJES 

THE QUEEN: 





HOOK KNOWLES€& CO.,LTD. 
Bootmakers 
65 & 66 New Bond Street 
LONDON, ENG. 


(Established over 100 years) 


Ladies’, gentlemen's and children’s shoes 


for all purposes. 


Representative visits America every year 











Sampson & Co. 
SHIRT TAILORS & HOSIERS 
97 NEW BOND ST. 
LONDON W. 1 


(Est. over 70 years) 


Shirts to measure from $5 
Patterns sent on request. 
Best foulard ties from $1.25 
Best English silk ties, cut from 


squares $2.25 


Best quality lisle socks ribbed or plain 
from $2 
We send our goods to well 
dressed Englishmen all over 
the world; we now offer the 


same service to Americans. 




















For the Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 79) 


of this season with which it will be 
very smart to wear a beach robe in a 
shade to match of French flannel. 
Beach robes are decidedly more popu- 
lar and much more worn than a few 
seasons back, for the simple reason 
that they mean comfort to the man 
who suffers from sunburn, though, of 
course, for the man who prides him- 
self on his coat of tan, the beach robe 
is superfluous. For him, the slip-over 
sweater is more practical as a pro- 
tection against a cold wind or sudden 
change in temperature. In this case, 
the new turtleneck sweater should be 
his stand-by. 

Apropos of beach clothes, one 
should not overlook the soft flannel 
felt hats which will be much worn this 
season, since they are light weight 
and soft in construction, making them 
easy to pack or tuck away in the coat 
pocket, a quality that recommends 
them highly. In every shade from 
white to sunburn, they go well with 


Our London Letter On 


every type of sports clothes. Sandals 
are also an innovation in men’s ap- 
parel, and because of the great com- 
fort they afford, like buckskin shoes, 
there is much to be said in their 
favour. Buckskin shoes and these san- 
dals are so much more comfortable 
than any other type of shoe that they 
cannot be too highly recommended 
for every occasion of country wear 
except golf, for which necessarily one 
must have a stouter shoe. This year, 
the smart man is ordering from his 
custom shirtmaker, sport shirts with 
collars attached in fine white linen, 
and knickerbockers and slacks also of 
linen, especially those in coloured 
linens woven to represent Harris 
tweeds, in herringbone and diamond 
weaves. Linen lounge coats with a 
half belt at the back, in white and 
colours, are another luxury for the 
well turned out man, and socks of thin 
silk in sunburn colours may also be 
included in the summer wardrobe. 


Men’s Fashions 


(Continued from page 78) 


time were considered very slovenly 
for London. Suede shoes for men have 
completely disappeared; as they are 
very impractical and get out of shape 
very quickly. 

Although it is rather irrelevant in an 
article about town clothes, I might 
mention that there is a new vogue in 
England for the sweater made with a 
polo collar. This sweater is now worn 
on every possible occasion. Pull-over 
sweaters are made in silks of every 
colour, or in a mixture of silk and 
wool, and are worn in the country 
over the shirt without collar or tie. 
They are even seen occasionally in 
London on those who are :motoring 
through from one place to another. 
Nearly everybody uses them for golf. 
They are a very comfortable form of 
clothing for country wear, and loose 
unlined lounge coats are specially 


made to go over these sweaters. The 
smartest men have grey or brown 
sweaters exactly the same colour as 
their trousers, which latter are very 
often made of the new brown flannel. 
The coat should be made of a some- 
what darker shade and material than 
the sweater. These sweaters are rather 
picturesque in appearance and have 
really sprung into existence as a com- 
plement to the Apache scarf, so pop- 
ular with women. They should have 
two pockets at the waist, and, if they 
are specially made for the wearer, his 
initials should be woven into the ma- 
terial. Such sweaters must be handled 
with a great deal of restraint. When 
worn in subdued colours and on the 
proper occasion, they are extremely 
smart; but if they are too bright or 
are worn promiscuously, like every- 
thing overdone, they become absurd. 
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WHEN VISITING LONDON 
PURCHASE YOUR HANDKERCHIEFS 
LINGERIE & TROUSSEAUX 
CHOICE PRODUCTIONS 
FOR TABLE SERVICE & BEDROOM USE 


GIVANS IRISH LINEN STORES” 
MAYFAIR. HOUSE, NewBonp STREET, W 
EXCEPTIONAL SELECTION 
of FINE LINEN for any Requirement 
AT LOWEST PRICES 
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The Shops of Vanity Fair 























BRITISH!!! 


/ SS 
15 East 45th St. 83 Wall St. 
; New York City 
Ss 


Plain Toe 
Leather Lined 
For Golf and Street 
$10.50 Postpaid 
Catalogue upon request 


WHALLEY-FORD, Ltd. 
LONDON 
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HOVENDEN 
WEEDEN & Co., Lta. 


Civil, Hunting and Military Tailors, 


Breeches Makers, 


24, GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1 
(Opposite Hay Hill) 


F. E. Hovenden, 
C. P. de R. Weeden, 
E. E. Biedermann, 


(Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd.) 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8623 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ‘“HORSIFIED,"’ PICCY. 
LONDON 








B. Drew & Co., Ltd. 


Late of 16 Piccadilly 
Shirtmakers & Hosiers 


27 St. James’s St. 
LONDON S. W. 1. 


Shirts, Day and Evening, from $5 
Soft Collars, from $.50 
All Linen Collars, from $.50 
Underwear, from $10 
Ties Foulard, from $1 
Spitalfields, from $1.50 
Pyjamas from $10 to $21 
tasitecs, ( Sweaters, from $7.50 
? Stockings, from $3 


Best goods only stocked 
Duty payable on delivery (about 50%) 


Patterns and Price List on request 
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~ FURNISHERS 
_ & DECORATORS 


ToH. M. KING GEORGEV 





By Appointment 


We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years experience 
shipping goods to U. S. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 

Specialty :—Replicas of old Furniture 


designs. 
| GILL & REIGATE, Lt. E 


73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
&7 SOHOSQUARE, LONDON,W.1. 
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SY APPOINTMENT, 


A.J.1ZOD. ttp. 


COURT HOSIERS 
& SHIRTMAKERS. 


49, CONDUIT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1. 














Craig & Davies 
Civil, Hunting and 
Military Boot Makers 


Bootmakers to the Roval Military Academy, 
Woolwich 


28a, Sackville Street 
London, W. 17. 


Established 1823 








London Shops 


sa: HEY are a nation of shopkeep- 

ers”, so said Napoleon referring 
to the English, but their obstinacy and 
conservatism cost him his throne. 
These two characteristics of the British 
shopkeeper are just as outstanding to- 
day as they were in the time of 
Napoleon. There is, however, a dignity 
and charm coupled with these attri- 
butes, especially noticeable in the older 
shops, that brings out a standard of 
loyalty in their customers which is 
lacking in the more modern and larger 
shops. 

The average good English tailor 
rarely expects to be paid earlier than 
between six months and a year and 
adopts an almost hurt attitude if his 
customer’s account carries no outstand- 
ing debit. The tailor is treated more 
on the plane of a personal friend than 
on that of a man to whom money is 
owed and yet a friend who must 
always appreciate the necessity of 
maintaining a nice understanding of 
his position. This attitude is largely 
due to the fact that the department 
store does not dominate trade in Lon- 
don to the same extent as in New 
York; the smaller specialty shops are 
more prevalent and permit of a closer 
personal contact between dealers and 


customers than is feasible in a large. 


store. 

It is generally conceded among men 
that the best tailors in London are to 
be found in the neighborhood of 
Savile Row and Conduit St.; and yet 
it is very easy for a stranger in London 
to go to a tailor who has bought the 
position without the background and 
prestige so essential to his trade. 

Another reason which makes the 
good London shopkeeper such an in- 
teresting personality is the fact that his 
cosmopolitan viewpoint on strictly local 
and provincial necessities can be relied 
upon. The tailor can be relied upon 
to meet the local needs of his cus- 


tomers in either India or Siberia and 
his judgment is invariably correct. 

For instance, Fortnum & Mason 
supply gastronomic delicacies to Bri- 
tish regiments and civilians in all parts 
of the world and seldom make a mis- 
take in their choice of foods adaptable 
to each particular locality. 

Then, there are such names and 
reputations as Faulkener, for riding 
boots, Peel for shoes, Wing for ties 
and shirts, Purdy for guns, Scott for 
a salmon or lobster lunch, Wilton’s 
for port and oysters and the most 
magnificent dark sherry; and finally 
Bobby, whose friends range from Cab- 
inet Ministers to newly-joined subal- 
terns, and whose remedies for an al- 
coholicheadache are known from the 
Peace River Country in Canada. to 
Mount Lavinia in Ceylon. Have you 
ever been to the Premier in Dover St. 
and heard from the Doris the latest 
army news in any part of the world 
you can mention; or have you been 
taken by a naval friend to the Goat in 
Regent St. and heard the latest naval 
scandal from Seaweed? 

These are the places to go in Lon- 
don, places the reputation of which 
has stood the test of time and service. 
The casual traveller seldom goes to 
them, he doesn’t know of their exist- 
ence; for they never advertise. But they 
more than repay a visit both from the 
point of view of interest and of the 
more mundane attitude of obtaining 
something really good. 

If any of the Vanity Fair readers 
are interested in places to shop in 
London, they will obtain the fullest 
information and utmost courtesy from 
the British Vogue offices of Aldwych 
House, as a Shopping and Advising 
Bureau is maintained there solely for 
the purpose of accomodating the indi- 
vidual needs and tastes of the person 
who requires “something good out of 
the common.” 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
TO HIS LATE MAJESTY KING EDWARD Vila 
TO HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 


ESTABLISHED OVER'100 YEARS 
510 Oxrorp STREET 


LONDON, W. I. 
(near Park Lane) 


ANTIQUE SILVER 
GOLD PLATE 
FINE JEWELS & PEARLS 
Photographs, dates and exact specifi- 
cations of suitable pieces will be sent 
with pleasure if you will describe 
what is required. 
Cups, trophies, and presentation plate 
a speciality 








PURDEY 
GUNS-RIFLES 


SPORTING GUNS 

OF ALL KINDS , 
DOUBLE RIFLES 
OF HIGHEST VE- 
LOCITY FOR SMALL 
AND BIG GAME 


ONE QUALITY 
ow THE BEST 


By appointment to H. M. 
King George V.& H.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales. 
Four Generations of the 
Royal Family 


JAMES PURDEY & SONS 


. AUDLEY HOUSE . 
SOUTH AUDLEY STREET 


LONDON W.1. 




















American Visitors to 
London have so fre- 
quently ordered our 
cigarettes and tobacco 
by mail on their re- 
turn home, that we 
have now installed 











ROBERT LEWIS 


Established 1787 


CIGAR IMPORTER & TOBACCONIST 


22 St. James’s Street 
LONDON, S. W. 1. 
ORCILLA and BALKAN 
SOBRANIE CIGARETTES 
WINGFIELD LAWN TENNIS 


a Mail Order De- and 
coe GUARDS SMOKING Puy ani, Revens 
MIXTURES F 


The Wingfield Lawn Tennis Mixture is a blend originally made over 50 years 
ago by Robert Lewis in conjunction with Major Walter Wingfield (Captain 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, who inaugurated the game of Lawn ‘Tennis). 


We can export from 
bond, carriage paid: 
—Wingfield Lawn 
Tennis Mixture, 2 
lbs. for a remittance 
of $8.50. Guards 
Mixture, 2 Ibs. for a 
remittance of $7.50. 


upon delivery. 

















JOSEPH Box, 


Lapies’ AND GENTLEMENS’ 


Court BootTMAKER. 


ESTABLISHED 1808 





By APPOINTMENT TO 


His MAJESTY THE KiNG 
H.M.QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 


45 CONDUIT STREET 
LONDON, W. I. 


Ladies’ day and evening shoes a speciality 


TEL HIG “HEELS. REG, LONDON”’ 
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BODY 


FISHER 


The great motoring public and the motor industry 
recognize the dominating prestige of Fisher Bodies. Not 
alone because of their finer designs; nor because of their 
manifest comfort and luxury. But chiefly because of 
the sound, superior value and the enduring service 
which are born of sturdy and ingenious construction. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 








VANITY FAIR 





THE CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN. 



































PIERCE~ARROW 
Dual~Calve Si 1X, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Open Cars $5250 * Closed Cars $7000 
at Buffalo; Tax Additional cual 

















45 minutes toasting develops 
its aristocratic flavor — the 
enormous production makes 
possible its democratic price 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“IT’S TOASTED” 
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